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INTRODUCTION, 



The extensive survey, from which the following Directions 
have been derived, was begun by Captain Martin White 
in 1812, and continued with little intermission to 1829. 
It included the whole soundings of the English Channel 
from the Strait of Dovei^ t^ the western edge of the Bank ; 
a minute examination of the Chanatl Iskadt^ as well 
as of the various groups of rocks between them and the 
French Coast; a considerable part of the Bristol Channel; 
and several detached portions of the Coast of Ireland. 

The principal charts and plans which resulted from this 
survey having been already published, the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty have ordel*ed the '' Sailing 
Directions" to be likewise printed, excepting those parts 
which relate ta the North««eagt^n Coast of Ireland, and 
to the Bristol Channel. These districts having been 
recently re-surveyed by cfther officers, it has been thought 
advisable to reserve Captain White's remarks at present, 
in order to combine them in a consecutive form with the 
labours of his successors. 

Hydrogpraphic OflSoe, 
March, 1835. 
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EBRATA. 

P&ge 55, line 21, read open to the southward. 

„ 69, „ 16,/oruBrMtfM 

„ 103, „ 1, 3faimN,/or Rune muf RuiseL 

„ 113, „ 6,>brW.b.W.r^W.N.W. 

„ 117, „ %,fornrtadiix 

„ 137, „ 8, refltf second Blartello tower 

„ 200, „ 8, /or low rtad long. 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS 



FOR 



THE ENGLISH CHANNEL, 



Chapter I. 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 



Section 1. — Directions for approaching and entering 
THE Channel, 

The Channel navigation is by no means so pregnant with danger Bemarkt on 
and difficulty as chart-makers in general would induce us to Channel, 
believe. The soundings, it is true, cannot be depended upon 
with absolute certainty to less than 2 or 3 fathoms, yet, by com- 
mon attention, the depths of water may always be trusted within 
those limits. 

During the winter season, however, when the almost total 
absence of the sun and stars precludes the possibility of ascer- 
taining a correct parallel, by astronomical means, the approaches 
to Scilly or Ushant should always be contemplated with caution ; 
because, in that case, the course steered, distance measured, 
depth of water, and quality of ground, are the only elements that 
can be resorted to. 

In these circumstances, sounding is, or ought to be, of the 
very first consideration. Many merchant-vessels, by neglecting 
this precaution, have been found actually within Scilly uncon- 
scious of their situation ; and numerous, indeed, are the instances 

B 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 



Approach 
towardg the 
Chatmei, 



Local ai/rae^ 
Hon oftfte 
compost. 



French wnd 
EngUth totmd- 
ingt. 



of those who have ended their voyages and lives among Les 
Minquiers Rocks, or on the iron-bound coast of France, by 
not sounding at all. It is by no means an uncommon circum- 
stance^ to fall in with very valuable vessels of the above descrip- 
tion 3°, 4®, and 5*^ out of their reckoning, even when eastward 
of the meridian of Cape Clear — in some instances ahead and in 
others astern — ^which never could have been the case, had com- 
mon-place attention alone been given to the lead progressively. 

When running for the English Channel, the ground should 
invariably be sought for in good time ; nor should the use of the 
lead in any case be mtermitted, after the ground has once been 
obtained, especially during the night ; because, in the parallel of 
51*^ \(y N., the same soundings will be found at 10, 18, 28, and 43 
leagues from Scilly ; nor is this identity confined to that latitude 
alone. By the above precaution, all the various alterations in 
depth, substance, and colour, will he progressively unfolded while 
advancing to the eastward, and the parallel of latitude with 
greater facility preserved, or regained, if temporarily departed 
from. Neither should too much reliance be placed on a single 
compass ; and the various local anomalies which are found more 
or less in every vessel render this consideration of almost as 
much importance as the former. * Not allowing for the eflFects of 
local attraction may alone cause an error of fourteen miles in the 
latitude, during a run from the Little Sole Bank to Ushant (one- 
seventh of the whole breadth of the Channel), and this error will 
be to the southward of the real position, and of course in the most 
dangerous direction, with reference to that parallel. In this 
emergency the moon, the bright planets and stars, and especially 
the polar star, offer a ready and certain co-operation, as the latitude 
can thence be obtained, at all hours of the night, when the horizon 
is clear, with nearly as much certainty as that deduced from the 
meridional altitude of the sun. 

Generally speaking, the water in the entrance of the British 
Channel is from 8 to 10 fathoms deeper towards the French coast 
than towards the English. The soundings too are coarser, (the 
stones are larger,) the different substances altogether more loose 
and unconnected, and the compound of a paler colour, than on 
the northern side the Channel. 
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COAST OF ENGLAI^D. 

Remarks on the Soundings Westward and Southward 
of SciUy» 

The variations in the soundings upon a supposed radius of six 
leagues from Scilly, in any direction between the limits of 
N. 47^ W. (N. N. W.) and S. 22" E. (S. } W.), do not materially 
differ; the depths are from 55 to 60 fathoms, whence they 
shoalen pretty gradually towards the rocks. The ground to the 
southward of the islands within the above radius^ though in 
quality nearly the same, is somewhat finer and more tenacious 
than that to the westward and north-westward thereof. The 
soundings, however, in both cases, consist chiefly of fine or coarse 
sandy-mixed ground, of a pale white or greyish colour*, with a 
farinaceous or mealy surface, interspersed with small stones, and 
pieces of shells; but there is positively no oaze, generally 
speaking, or any matter that can be mistaken for it, at or within 
the above distance from the islands, in any direction ; and, more- 
over, the transition from oazy ground to that of any other quality, 
northward, westward, and south-westward of Scilly, is always 
evident, the alte^tion being manifest even on the distance of one 
mile, nor is it less determinate upon the parallels of Jersey and 
Trevose Head, even to the edge of soundings. 

The variations in the depths, on a supposed radius of twelve 
leagues from Scilly, in any direction between the bearings of 
N. 47° W. (N. N. W.) and S. 22° E. (S. } W.), are comprised 
within the limits of 63 and 67 fathoms. In this particular, 
however, if oaze forms any part of the ingredients brought up by Oaxe* 
the lead, you can neither be to the southward of 49° 38' N., or 
to the northward of 50° 17 N., but must be upon or between 
those parallels ; on the other hand, if when at this distance from 
the islands, and with these depths of water, or less, the ground 
be fine or coarse sand, of nearly the colour and consistency of 
beaten pepper, or light grey sand, or reddish brown sand, with 
minute pieces of convex shells, or, indeed, of any quality in 
which oaze forms no part of the compound, you cannot be between 
those parallels, but must be upon, or to the northward of, 50° 17', 
or upon, or to the southward of, 49° 38', and, by consequence, 

* Which becomes coarser and darker coloured as you approach Scilly. 

b2 
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^ THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

Soundingt nearly in the fair-way of the Channel. The character of the 

affected by the ,. , . . , . n. : i « , 

weather. soundings here given is taken to exist after a period of moderate 

weather : a long continuation of gales of wind from the westward 
and south-westward, particularly during the spring tides, has 
been frequently found to cause a sensible alteration in the quality 
of the looser surfaces ; while those which blow from the eastward 
and north-eastward have as often produced a contrary effect, not 
only removing the superfluous ground accumulated by the 
westerly winds, but also that which is found to be native or pecu- 
liar to the spot. This revulsion is very remarkable in the vicinity 
of the Channel Islands, and not less so oiF the Start and Lizard : 
much consideration is therefore necessary in their discrimination, 
after continued boisterous weather. 

In thick weather, do not approach Scilly within the depth of 56 
fathoms, as you will not then be more than three leagues from 
the rocks. 

The best parallel for entering the British Channel is, unques- 
tionably, between 49° 15', and 49'' 25', according to the inclination 
of the wind ; because it is between those limits that the relative 
situation of your vessel can, with the greater certainty, be 
ascertained, as well in respect to depth of water as to quality of 
ground (alluding to the discrimination between oaze and sand), 
and which cannot be so well defined in any other latidude, 
intended to be made the approach to the ChanneL The preserva- 
tion of this parallel is rendered still more necessary, in conse- 
quence of the rotary motion and northerly inclination of the 
tide, westward, south-westward, and southward of Scilly. 

Running for the British Channel, upon and between the 
parallels of 49° 1 5' and 4»» 25'. 

On the parallels of 49° 15' and 49° 25' the edge of the bank 
will be found in the longitude of 11'' 18' W., and consequently 
sixty-five leagues from Scilly. Here the depths of water will be 
from 270 to 335 fathoms, and the ground a mixture of sand ai^d 
dark-greenish oaze. From hence, as you proceed towards the 
^*^« Channel, you will find sand and oaze for sixteen leagues farther 

eastward, the depths decreasing very suddenly from 80 and 81 
fathoms to 69 and 71, and the ground changing to coarse and 
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COAST OF ENGLAND. 5 

fine reddish-yellow sand and shingle. This is the surface of the 
Great Sole Bank, which thwarts the parallel very nearly at right 
angles, its length being about thirty-six miles, and its breadth nine. 

The southern part of the Great Sole Bank is in latitude 49** 4' N., Grtai Sola 
and longitude 9° 5^ W., trending thence in a N. N. W. direction. 
From hence St. Agnes light-house bears N. 70^ 32' E. (E. \ S.), 
distant forty-faine leagues ; Cape Clear light-house N. 6® 42' E. 
(N. E. b. N.), forty-two leagues ; and Ushant light-house 
S. 79° 18' E. (S. E. J E.), sixty-five leagues distant. Passing 
this bank you will deepen the water in like 'proportion, and again 
get sand and oaze^ imtil as far eastward as 9** SCK, when the 
bottom again changes to clean sand^ from whence no more oaze 
will be obtained all the way into the Channel^ so long as th^ 
parallel of 49° 17' is preserved; on the contrary, if oaze forms Oaxe. 
any part of the ingredients brought up by the lead^ after passing 
the meridian of 9° SCK upon the aforesaid parallel, you must be . 
to the northward of 49° 17', as there is no oaze, or any substance 
which can be mistaken for it, to the southward of the said 
parallel, when eastward of the longitude of 9° SCy W. 

On the parallel of 49° 25', however, you will find oaze in the Haddock Bank. 
longitude of 8° 40', though you will again lose it when advanced 
as far as 7° SCK ; here the depths suddenly decrease to 62 and 58 » 
fathoms, the bottom being composed of coarse light-yellow and 
dark-grey sand alternately, with shingle. This is the surface of 
the Haddock Bank, which thwarts this parallel in a north- 
easterly and south-westerly direction^ and from which Scilly bears 
N. 56° E. (E. i N.), distant twenty-three leagues. Passing the 
Haddock Bank, you will again find deeper water, with oaze and 
sand mixed ; the former of which substances you will eventually 
lose six leagues farther eastward, or in the longitude of 7° 20'. 

The fair-way of the British Channel, when eastward of Ushant The Channei 
or the Lizard, should always be considered as limited to the ^"•^"•"V- 
respective distances of four and eight leagues from the English 
coast, if the wind will permit ; not only in consequence of the 
dangers which exist on the opposite coast, but because the sound- 
ings increase arid decrease more progressively on the English 
coast than on that of France, insomuch, that, with reference to 
the above limitations, the depths of water between the difiereut 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

meridiang may be calculated upon with certainty to vary in the 
under-mentioned proportions, viz. : — 

^3 I^m) »™'t'«"°f '"'Start ... 2 fathoms evenr 5 league., 
M Start „ LymeRegis 3 fathoms every 4 leagues, 

„ Lyme „ Portland . . no variation, 

„ Portland „ Dunnose. . varying from 28 to 36 faths. 

A close attention to the peculiar character of the soundings 
mentioned in the preceding part of these Instructions^ together 
with the remarkable ripplings and overfalls which so universally 
prevail, even in » the finest weather, oflF the French shore, will 
always demonstrate your position, as to whether you are north- 
ward or southward of the Channel fedr-way. Should you, how- 
ever, from unavoidable contingencies, after being as far eastward 
as the Start, in your progress up the Channel, be thrown to the 
southward of the fair-way, or should a scant, southerly wind, 
with indications of a gale, make it necessary for you to court an 
offing to the southward, and in doing so you find the water 
suddenly deepen from 37, 39, and 40 fathoms to 50, 55, and 60, 
you may conclude, with great confidence, that you are in the 
stream, or parallel of the Casquets, or very near it, and either in 
Melville Pit, or in Hurds Dyke; and, in either case, should 
haul or edge to the northward into the fair-way, carefijlly bear- 
ing in mind the set of the tide. The centre of the former pit is 
eleven leagues to the westward of the Casquets, and is of very 
small extent ; . the south-western extreme of the latter is five 
leagues only to the westward of those rocks ; it thence trends 
connectedly round the northern side thereof, in a sort of winding 
equidistant direction, stretching away north-eastward of Aldemey, 
as far nearly as the meridian of Cape la Hague ; and though other 
local discordances may be traced among the soundings in various 
parts of the British Channel, yet there are no such corresponding 
transitions, fi*om shoal water to deep, to be found any where 
else ; no doubt, therefore, can ever arise as to position. ^ 

Soundings on the parallel of the Fasnet Rock, 
latitude 51"" 22' N. 

On the parallel of the Fasnet, and in the longitude of IP 34' W., 
are 286 fathoms water, the ground a sort of fine dark viscous 
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COAST OF ENGLAND. 

brown sand : this is the edge of the bank. Thence, as you pro- 
ceed eastward, the depths decrease very suddenly. In the 
longitude of 1 1^ are 96 fathoms very fine dark sand : frona 
hence to the longitude of l(P 30' the depths decrease more gra- 
dually, viz., about 4 fathoms every 5 miles, and again decrease 
veiy suddenly until within 5i leagues of the land. Seven 
leagues westward of Mizen Head there are 60 fathoms oazy 
ground, and not farther off than 10 leagues 80 fathoms will be 
found, the bottom oaze as before. 

Running for the Bristol Channel on the parallel of Trevose 
Head, latUude dO"" 30' N, 

Vessels bound into the Severn from the Atlantic should endea- 
vour to preserve the parallel of Trevose Head, or that of 50® 30' N., 
not only with a view of counteracting the north-westerly and 
northerly excess of tide which prevails in the Irish Channel, but 
because the soundings, on approaching it, decrease gradually, and 
because this promontory projects a considerable distance into the 
sea beyond the general direction of the Cornish coast. The land 
also, being very high and steep, renders it the most eligible spot 
for a landfall between the Lands-end and Hartland Point, from. 
whence a vessel may with confidence shape a course for the Bristol 
Channel. On this parallel and in the longitude of lO'^ 53" are 
140*fathoms, fine dark-brown sand : this appears to be the edge 
of the bank of soundings in that latitude. From hence the 
transition to shoal water is very sudden, as thirteen miles farther 
eastward are only 94 fathoms. This depth is in the longitude 
of 10°32'W., and as you proceed easterly the depths more 
gradually decrease. In longitude 9^44' are 71 fathoms, very 
fine dark-grey sand, of the consistency of beaten pepper ; seven 
leagues farther eastward are 69 and 71 fathoms also ; the latter 
soundings are, however, oazy. Seven miles to the north-west- 
ward of the latter position, and six miles eastward of the former, 
are 59, 55, and 53 fathoms : this is the western extreme of the 
Nymph Bank; and four and eleven leagues southward of the 
former position lie the south-western extremes of the said bank, 
n 60 and 64 fathoms. Proceeding easterly from the former 
position, you will retain nearly the same depths until you 
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8 THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

advance as far as the longitude of 8** 26', where you will find as 
little as 53 and even 45 fathoms, coarse tenacious light ground, 
consisting chiefly of mutilated shells and minute stony particles^ 
and yoy will almost immediately afterwards drop into 65 and 69 
fathoms oazy ground. The former is the shoalest part of the 
Njfmpk Bank. Nymph, and is distant from Scilly 29 leagues, in the direction 
of N. 63° W. (N. W. i N.), 43 leagues from Trevose Head due 
west (N. W. b. W. i W.), and 22 leagues S. 38° 9 E. (S. b. £.) 
from Cape Clear ; eastward of the latter depth, the soundings 
shoalen pretty gradually in towards the western coast of Cornwall, 
nine leagues from which are 34 fathoms. 

The soundings upon a supposed radius of 16 leagues from the 
Smalls light-house, in any direction between W. (N. W. 
b. W. i W.) and S. 1 1° W. (S. W. i S.), are nearly wholly oaze, 
or sand mixed therewith. To the north-westward, as well as to 
the eastward of these limits, the bottom suddenly becomes a sort 
of dark-reddish sand, which ground is the peculiar criterion of 
an approach to the Bristol Channel. In running from the west- 
ward for the mouth of the Bristol Channel, therefore, if the 
ground brought up by the lead be oaze or sand mixed therewith, 
you cannot be to the southward of 50** 57' N., but must be to the 
northward of that parallel, and to the westward of the meridian 
of Grasholm, let the depth be what it may. If, on the contrary, 
the soundings are wholly free from oaze, you must be to the east- 
ward of the latter meridian. The transition from oaze to sand in 
the neighbourhood is so evident that it cannot be mistaken. 

Soundings on the parallel of Scilly. 

On the parallel of Scilly the transition from deep to shoal 
water is very sudden. In longitude 10° 53' there is no bottom 
with 190 fathoms of line, and ten miles farther eastward there 
are but 84 ; here the bottom is fine dark-brown sand. This 
depth is fifty-nine leagues from Scilly. Proceeding on this 
parallel, the depths fluctuate between 69 and 79 fathoms, as far 
• eastward as the longitude of 9°, where there are 59 and 67 
fathoms, ground wholly sand* ; from whence to the longitude of 

♦ The northern part of a small knoll which exists in this neighbourhood, 
called Cockbarn Knoll. 
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COAST OF ENGLAND, 9 

?P W the soundings rather increase, and again decrease towards 
the longitude of 8°, near which meridian you will suddenly fall 
upon 40 and 39 fathoms : this is the south-western edge of the 
Jones Bank. The shoalest part of this bank is in latitude J<me» Bank. 
49^ 53', and in longitude 7° 58' ; it is consequently distant firom 
Scilly twenty-one leagues, and in the same latitude with those 
islands. From Cape Clear it is distant 36 leagues in the direc- 
tion of S. 32^ E. (S. i E.), and forty-seven leagues N. 53** W. 
(N. N. W. J W.) from Ushant. This bank is twenty miles in 
length, and from two to six in breadth, and trends as near as 
possible east and west (S. E. b. E. J E. and N. W. b. W. J W.), 
shoaling in patches. It has from 39 to 50 fathoms water upon 
it, and from 65 to 70 very close all around it. The quaUty of the 
soundings upon the Jones Bank is that of fine and coarse grey and 
yellow sand*, interspersed with brittle shelly substances and 
minute yellow, reddish angular stones, but the ground around it 
is wholly oaze. There are several other small knolls, or banks 
between it and the Nymph Bank, though none have less water 
than 55 fathoms. The tide causes universally great ripplings on 
aU parts of this bank, but particularly between the periods of 
four hours ebb and high water. There is no bank or shoal 
whatever between it and the Scilly Islands. 

The Nymph Bank is nearly midway between the English and Nymph Bmk. 
Irish coasts. There are only 45 fathoms on its shoalest part, 
which is m latitude 50'' .32' N., and longitude 8^ 26' W. 
' South-westward of this the soundings vary from 50 to 60 fathoms. 
This bank shoalens in irregular, uneven patches, taking its rise 
in the vicinity of the Hook light-house, and thence trending 
along the Irish coast round Cape Clear, even as far westward 
as the meridian of Dursey Island. It is very steep, particularly 
on its south-eastern and western edges, and the quality of the 
ground thereon is principally, though not wholly, that of coarse 
and fine sand ; in some places, however, oaze will come up with 
the lead. Indeed the deeper parts are wholly oaze, though not 
very tenacious. The Nymph Bank ^bounds with cod, hake, and 
ling, particularly between the months of April and September, 

* Instead of oaze. 
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10 THE ENOUSH CHANNEL. 

and is much frequented on this score by the Irish fishermen. 
The tide causes numerous ripplings on all parts of this bank, and 
when the wind blows strong the sea breaks heavily, particularly 
when opposed to the tide. 

Soundings on the parallel of XJshant. 

On the parallel of Ushant you are transferred from 200 
fathoms to 170 and 95 almost immediately^ and then as suddenly 
into .85 fathoms : the latter depths are situated on the north- 
western part of the Little Sole Bank, and the soundings continue 
equally discordant until you advance as far eastward as the longi^ 
tude of 8°, where they begin to be more regular and progressive. 
The general direction of the edge of soimdings between the 
parallels of 49^ 20' and 51^ 30^ appears to be about north and 
south (N. N. K J E. and S. S. W. J W.), describmg a sort of 
winding line through and between the meridians before alluded 
to. From the latitude of 49® 20' the edge of the bank suddenly 
trends away to the south-eastward. In latitude 48° 55' and 
loi^gitude \QP 51' are 217 fathoms, ground wholly oaze, of a 
dark-muddy-greenish colour ; four, five> and seven leagues to the 
south-eastward of which there is no bottom to be found at 330 
fathoms. In latitude 48® 40' and longitude 10° 21' are 194 
fisUlioms, sand and oaze mixed ; and ten miles eastward of this no 
bottom exists at 200 fathoms. In latitude 48° 28' and longitude 
9<> 45' are 107 fathoms, oaze ; and two miles only to the south- 
ward of this no bottom could be found at 200 fathoms : alter- 
nating in the same manner towards the southern part of the 
Little Sole Bank, whence the edge of soundings is distant only 
eight or nine miles. 
Utile Sole T^^^ southem- part of the Little Sole Bank is in latitude 

Bank. 48° 18' N. and longitude of 8° 52' W., and thence trending in a 

northeriy, north-westerly, and westerly direction, occupies a space 
of about nine leagues from N. W. to S. E., and nearly the same 
in an easterly and westerly direotion. This bank, like the Nyn^h, 
shoalens in patches, from 66 to 88 fathoms, all of which are very 
steep-to, having between them from 90 to 138 fathoms. The 
shoalest part of the Little Sole Bank, 66 fathoms, is fifty-one 
leagues west nearly (N. W. b. W. J W.) from Ushant light- 
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houae, forty ^ix leagues S. 48° W. (W, S. W. } W.) from that of 
Scilly, and sixty-four leagues due south (S. S W. J W.) from 
the Gaily-head^ in the county of Cork: The qualily of the 
ground thereupon is wholly composed of coarse or fine greyish 
sand, mixed with small reddish-black and yellow pebbles and 
pieces of various shells, covered for the most part with a sort of 
scaly or hairy incrustation. This bank, as well as the whole 
extent of the edge of soundings, may always be discovered in 
serene weather from the numerous ripplings in its vicinity, and in 
boisterous weather the transition from deep water to shoal is ren- 
dered very apparent by the sudden alterations in the colour of 
the water, which from blue changes to that of a disturbed green. 
Passing the Little SoIq Bank you will have from 90 to 95 
fathoms, fine light*coloured sand, and pieces of ribbed shells. 
Five leagues farther eastward on the same parallel the depths 
decrease to 88 fisithoms, though the soundings are nearly the 
same in quality : this is forty-five leagues from Ushant. As you 
approach the latter island the soundings do certainly decrease, 
though they will be found to vary a few fathoms more or less, rvB., 
at the distance of sixteen leagues from Ushant, and on the parallel 
of the island, you will find 70, 71, and 72 fathoms water, a sort of 
coarse pale yellow ground, resembling semi-indurated marl, with a 
mealy surface, interspersed with broken pieces of shells, and a 
substance like chaff. At the distance of nine leagues on the 
same parallel you will have from 63 to 66 fathoms, the ground 
of a similar description, and you will find 65 fathoms within three 
leagues of the rocks. In thick weathei:, therefore, do not come 
into less water, when approaching Ushant, than 70 fathoms, and 
ke^ the lead going. On the parallel of the Saintes the transition 
from deep to shoal water is very sudden ; in latitude 48° 2', and 
longitude 8° 4', 396 fathoms were obtained, the bottom being 
dark bluish-grey mud exclusively ; and only eight miles to the 
westward of this position 529 fathoms were found. 

From a due consideration, therefore, of the foregoing materials The bett line of 
it will, I think, be manifest, that vessels bound into the British ChanneL ^ 
Channel from the south-westward should run well to the north- 
ward, when eastward of the meridian of 10°, until oaze forms 
part of the soundings ; and that all vessels bound thence from 
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the north-westward should, for the same reason, borrow well to 
the southward^ when eastward of that meridian, until the sound- 
ings are free from oaze ; thus infallibly ensuring a safe parallel^ 
in the first instance, whereon to run eastward : and as, during the 
prevalence of strong southerly and westerly winds, the tides are 
warped more astream than usual, and found to run considerably 
longer, as well as with greater velocity, between the north and 
west, than at other periods^ I am induced to recenmiend, that 
when running from the edge of soundings towards the British 
Channel, upon the parallels of Ushant^ Jersey, Trevose Head, or 
Cape Clear, during spring tides, and with the wind blowing 
strong from between south and west, the compass course should 
be taken at S. E. b. £. (mstead of, as usual, S. E. b. E. i E.,iiaving 
in view the preservation of any particular parallel), and this too 
notwithstanding the southing created by local attraction, which 
in this case will amount to one-fifth of a mile on every five miles 
of distance. 

Soundnig$ off When running for the British Channel upon either of the above 
^* parallels (49° 15' and 49° 2^), or any where between them, if you 

find the water shoalen to 66 and 68 fathoms, with soundings of fine 
sand, mixed with pieces of fragile white and yellow-ribbed shells, 
and very minute brown angular granite, and other stones of diflferent 
shapes, unconnected with oaze, Scilly will bear from you nearly 
N. 42^ E. (E. N. E.) and be distant about thirteen leagues : the 
depths for eight leagues farther eastward do not materially vary 
or decrease. On the parallel of 49° 25' you will find 60 and 65 
fathoms, actually in the longitude of Scilly ; and in the same longi- 
tude a depth of 67 fathoms, on the parallel of 49° 15^. Here, how- 
ever, the soundings will be coarse sand, mixed with rotten rocky 
substances and flat shells, from whence your course to obtain a 
sight of the Lizard will be N. 67^ E. (E. j^ S.), and its distance 

SoumUngi off thence will be fifteen leagues. You will find 47 and 49 fathoms 
on the meridian of the Lizard, when four leagues from it, and 51 
fathoms at the distance of eight leagues therefrom. In running 
for this position on the before-mentioned course; the depths will 
shoalen pretty gradually, viz., 67, 63, 59, 56, 52, that is, 4 fathoms 
every three leagues ; but the ground^ after passing the meridian of 
Scilly from either of the above parallels, will change to a very pale 
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ivhitish colour*, resembling that of semi-fodurated marl, with a 
mealy surface, which peculiar quality will continue until as far 
eastvraid as the meridian of the Isle of Bas, and thus confirm your 
relative position in respect to Scilly and Ushant. The soundings 
on the meridian of the Lizard, in the depth of 51 fathoms, will 
be ground of a corresponding description, with a variety of broken 
shells. The soundings off the Lizard, upon and between the 
supposed radii of seven and five leagues, in any direction between 
S. 56« W. (W. i S.) and S. 45° E. (S. b. E. J E.), do not materially 
diflfer, the greatest variation therein being from 45 to 51 fathoms, 
from whence the depths gradually shoalen towards the point, within 
three miles of which are 40 fathoms water. The soundings at 
four and five miles south-eastward of the Lizard are 4 and 5 
fathoms deeper, and the ground coarser, than those at similar 
distances south-westward and southward thereof 



Section 2. — ^The Coast of England. 

The principal local dangers of the English Channel, westward of 
the meridian of Beachy Head, which present themselves more 
immediately to the notice of vessels navigating in the offing, are 
the Scilly Islands, the Seven Stones, the Wolf Rock, the Stag 
Rocks off the Lizard, the Eddystone, the Shambles, the Shingles, 
and the Owers, on the English shore ; and Ushant, the rocks of 
Abrevrach, the Roche- Blanche, the Isle Bas, the Triagons, the 
Sept Isles, and Roches Douvres, on that of the French, with the 
rocks in the vicinity of the Casquets and Aldemey. 

The Scilly Islands, and rocks in their vicinity, occupy a space Sdliy. 
of about forty-four square miles. They may be discerned in 
dear weather at the distance of five leagues ; and by night the 
light on St. Agnes may be seen at the same distance ; the reflec- 
tors therein are 153 feet above the mean level of the sea, and 
revolve once in the space of a minute ; the light-house is white- 
washed. On the eastern point of St. Martin stands an 

* This is invariably the colour of the ground when to the southward of the 
fair-way, instead of, as generally represented, reddish. 
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Scitiif. obeli&k, (whitewashed also^) somewhat in the form of a cone, and 

elevated 220 feet above the level of the sea, which, together 
with the Telegraph-tower, the Windmill, and Port on St. Mary, 
serve well to designate this dangerous group. The near approach 
to Scilly from the south-westward and westward requires great 
circumspection and judgment, by reason of the rocky ledges 
which project in those directions, the principal of which are the 
Nun Deeps, Crim, Bishop, Crebinack, Bishop*8 Ridge, and 
Shovel. Prom the Nun Deeps the light bears S. 70° E. (S. E.); 
from the Crim, S. 86« E. (S. E.b. E. J E.) ; from the Bishop, 
N. 73" E. (E. b. S) ; from the Bishop's Ridge, N. 60^ E. (E. J N.) ; 
and N. 49° E. (E. N. E. } E.) from the Shovel. The Crim, 
Bishop, Crebinack, and Bishop's Ridge, are each four miles 
distant from the light; the Nun Deeps and Shovel lie consider- 
ably within that radius. The Crim and Bishop are always 
above the water, and the summits of each are somewhat sharp. 
•When coming from the westward, therefore, during the night, be 
careful to give the light an offing of at least six miles, by which 
precaution you will pass two miles without the verge of the 
dangers alluded to, and as soon as the light bears N. 45* E. 
(E. N. E. I E.) you may steer S. E. b. E. ^ E. by compass, 
which will carry you within eight miles of the Lizard» 

You may approach the south-eastern shore of JSt. Agnes, St. 
Mary, and Menewathen Islands, as near as half a mile, as there 
are no dangers to be apprehended without that distance. The 
Gilstone is three-eighths of a mile from Peninnis, in the direction of 
N. SS" E. (E. S. E.), and appears at low water. The preserva- 
tion of the offing above alluded to is rendered doubly necessary, 
fit)m the influence of the tide, which, a little to the south-westward 
of the Crim and Bishop, runs with great rapidity to the north- 
westward, north, and north-eastward, eight hours out of twelve. 

PoUBank, The rocky ledge caUed the Poll Bank lies six miles and one- 

third from St. Agnes light-house, in the direction of S. 51° 30' W. 
(W.S. W. I W.), over which there is not less than 15 or 16 
fathoms water. This shoal is surrounded by deep water, and is in 
no case dangerous, otherwise than to open boats in boisterous 
weather. Peninnis Mill in one with Goreggan, and open also to 
the eastward of the light-house, will lead you directly upon it. 
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This group of islaiids possesses several harbours^: for those ScUly. 
vessds capable of taking the ground, and one also for large ves- 
sels, viz.;, St. Mary Road, though the ground being loose sand, is 
not very tenacious, and indeed this is the case generally, the 
anchors coming home long before stay-peak can be obtained. 
The harbours in most esteem are Old and New Grimsby, and 
St. Helen Pool. St. Mary Road affords shelter against all 
'winds, except those which blow from between W. N. W. and 
S. W- ; these bring in with them a very heavy fetch, but with the 
wind in these directions^ a vessel can always run to sea, through 
Crow Sound, at a proper period of tide ; and to enable her to do 
this, the following periodical elevations of the Crow Rock above 
the surfece of the water are given. This rock is situated near 
Bants-Caim> or Bantscarran Point, (St. Mary,) and is remarkable 
in having three distinct heads, called the Great Crow, the Little 
Crow, and the Crow Foot, by which the quantity of water over 
Crow Bar may be estimated with great precision. 

At high water, equinoctial tides, there are 23 feet on Crow Bar, 

at three-quarter flood, or one-quarter ebb. 19 „ 

athalfflood, orhalf ebb 13 

at one-quarter flood, or three-quarter ebb .7 „ 

at low water 3 „ 

more with westerly gales and less*with those from the eastward. 

The Great Crow is nearly awash at five hours flood. 

The Little Crow is awash somewhat previous tp four houni 
flood, or after two hours ebb. 

The Crow Foot is nearly awash at one-quarter flood, or three- 
quarters ebb. 

The anchorage in St. Mary Road lies between the Isle of Si, Mary Road. 
St. Mary and that of Samson, and there are five distinct 
entrances thereto, one between St Mary and St Agnes Islands, 
called St. Mary Sound ; a second between St, Agnes and Annet, 
called Smith Sound ; a third between St, Mary and St. Martin, 
through jCrow Sound, over Crow Bar ; a fourth between 
St Agnes and Samson Island, called Broad Sound; and the 
fifth, called the North Channel, between the great Mincarlo Rock 
and the Nun Deeps. 

To sail into St. Mary Road through St. Mary Sound, bring the ^^J^ 
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SeiUy. Great Minalto Rock directjy iu one with the north-eastern side of 

the Great Mincarlo*, which will carry you in the fair-way, between 
the Woolpack Rock on the starboard hand and the Spanish and 
Bartholomew Ledges on the larboard hand; continue this course 
until the white day-mark on St. Martin opens to the westward of 
Bants-Caim Point, when you may steer directly for the anchorage 
N. ir W. (N. b. E. i E.). The best position for anchoring 
will be found upon the following intersection, viz., Hangman 
Island its own breadth open to the northward of the Nut Rock, 
and distant from the latter one- third of a mile south-eastward. 
Here you will find 4 and 5 fathoms water. The most approved 
method of mooring is N. W. and S. E.^ so as to ensure an open 
hawse with westerly winds. Peninnis Head and the Stevel Rock 
are both bold close-to; but the Woolpack projects off from the 
land nearly one-fifth of a mile, this latter rock appearing a little 
before low water; the Bartholomew Ledge dries nearly at low 
water; and there are but 5 feet on the Spanish Ledge at that period. 

Bromd &jim<L Broad Sound is mostly used by vessels from the south-west- 
ward, but is very dangerous to such as are not well acquainted 
with the marks and 9et of the tides. Run in between the Bishop 
and the Crim, but nearest to the former : they are the western- 
most rocks of ^Scilly, and partly above water. The leading mark 
is Nornour Island, its apparent length open northward of Bants- 
Caim Point, about E. J N. In proceeding with this mark, the 
Gunner, Southward ledge, and Le Jeffry, will be left on the 
larboard hand, and the Old Wreck on the starboard, and after 
passing them it will take you direct to St. Mary Road, where you 
may anchor as before. The Old Wreck is a sunken rock, with 
3 feet on it, lying about N. N. W., J of a mile from Annet Head, 
and N. W. b. W. J W. from the Great Smith. 

At the Bishop, and also at the Crim, the flood-tide sets to the 
north-westward during the first half-hour, and afterwards east 
through St. Mary Road. 

North Chatmei, The North Channel is as dangerous as Broad Sound to 
strangers. The best mark is St. Agnes Ugfat-house in one with 
the Great Smith till the leading mark for Broad Soimd comes on 
as above. 

♦ View 1. 
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The chart of these islands^ oonstnicted by Mr. Graeme Spence, StO/^. 
appears to be minutely correct iii every particular which has 
£adlen under my observation; it is however recommended to 
strangers not to attempt the harbours of Scilly without pilots — 
and their attendance may always be depended upon, from one 
quarter or the other, even in the worst weather, as soon as the 
signal for that purpose is made : th.eir conduct on these occa- 
sions is universally marked with attention, skill, and intrepidity. 

I have made many attempts to discover the situation of this ThompmmlUck. 
rodL, under almost all circumstances, but have not elicited the 
least symptom indicative of its position : I do not, however, take 
upon myself positively to deny its existence, but I entertain 
strong doubts on the subject*. 

The Seven Stones are a cluster of very dangerous rocks, lying, The sevm 
as it were, nearly in the fedr-way, between Scilly and the Lands- ^'»»«« 
end. The north- westernmost of which, the Pollard, bears firom 
the day-mark on St. Martin N. 49** 15^ E. (E. N. E. i E), 
and is distant therefrom 7 miles. From the Telegraph on 
St. Mary, the Pollard tears N. 44^ 40' E. (E. N. E. J E.), 
distant 9| miles, and 14| miles fit>m the Long-ships light-house, 
in the direction of S. 86® W. (W. N. W.), and is consequently in 
latitude 50® 2' 23'' N., and longitude 6® 6' 47" W. The Pollard 
appears at half ebb. The South stone is two-thirds of a mile 
from the Pollard, in the direction of S. 53® 31' E. (S. SI E. J E.), 
and appears at five hours ebb. There are several other sunheri 
rocks in the vicinity of these two latter, particularly to the north- 
ward and eastward of the Pollard, and to the westward of the 
South stone : the former are generally denominated the Town, 
and th^ partially appear between the periods of four hours ebb 

^ On the 14th oC May, 1833, the schooner Isabella, John Ramsay master, 

from Bilbao to Liverpool, steering N.E., with a.ft-esh S. S. W. gale, and a 

heavy swell from the N. W., passed within 50 yards of a rock, which wa& 

seen four times as the sea dipped : it resembled a hay-rick covered with sea** 

weed, and had an open crack down the middle. At this time St. Agnes 

Itght-honse was set W. N. W. i W. about ten miles ; and, if really St. Agnes, 

this must have been Thompson Rock ; bat as the weather was hazy, it is 

possible that the sea-mark on St. Martin was mistaken for the light^house, 

in which ease a small error in the bearmg would allow it to have been one of 

the Seven SXonts.-'Hydrog, Ojfice, 

c 
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Local attraction 
of the Com- 



and low water ; the latter have no particular designation. The 
whole of this group are very steep ; there are 38 and 40 fathoms 
water, at the distance of one mile only, on all sides. The only 
marks for the position of the Pollard, which can be rendered 
conspicuous or intelligible to a stranger during the day, are, viz., 
the Telegraph Tower on St. Mary in one with the north- 
western end of Nomour Island*, or Bants-Caim Point open to 
the eastward of Camiweather Point; and the marks to avoid 
all these rocks are as follows : the Telegraph Tower on St Mary 
open to the eastward of the easternmost Cairn f of Great Ganilly, 
(it will be also open at the same time to the eastward of the 
remarkable conical-shaped rock, called Hanjague, or Hinjack,) 
and the Telegraph shut in to the westward of Camiweather Point 
(though its parapet will still appear over the land between the 
said {k>int and the day-mark) ; the former mark will lead half a 
mile to the south-eastward of the South stpne and of the rocks 
near it ; and the latter will pass half a mile at least to the west- 
ward of the Pollard and the rocks in its vicinity. 

The best, and indeed only safe, method, during the night, is 
not to bring the light more westerly than' W. by N., by compass, 
when navigating to the south-eastward of these rocks ; and, when 
to the north-westward of thetti, not to bring the light more west- 
erly than south-west, by compass (divested of allowance for local 
attraction) ; and let it be here recollected, that on both the above 
bearings the light will appear clear and bright, whereas, if it is 
brought at all to the westward of either limit, and the eye be not 
elevated more than ten feet above the surface of the water, it will 
be partially eclipsed by the Blue Cairn on St. Mary in one 
instance, and by the look-out Cairn on the western end of St. 
Martin in the other. In stormy weather, the sea runs mountains 
high on these rocks, breaking prodigiously, and exhibiting a 
scene terrific beyond description. The depths of water at equal 
distances northward and north-westward of Scilly and the Seven 
Stones are yearly the same, as well as the quality of ground J. 

* View, No. 2. 

t The little elevationst of stone or mounds of earth upon the islands of 
Scilly arc denominated Cairns. 

J The position of the light-house on St. Agnes, though calculated perhaps 
to remove all apprehension of danger to the southward, south-eaatward, and 
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In very fine weather the objects on the Lands-end may denote Sevm Stone*. 
the position of the Seven Stones ; for instance, the two Churches 
of St. Buryan and Sennen in one will pass over the rocks to 
the north-eastward of the Pollard, and about half a cables length 
distant therefrom. 

south-westward of the Scilly Islands, as far at least as a nocturnal bearing 
and distance can be depended upon, holds out no permanent relief whatever 
to vessels navigating in the vicinity of the Seven Stones, (being: intercepted 
by the high land on St. Mary Island,) and the very great distance of the 
Long-ships therefirom renders that light equally inefficacious, except in 
Toy fine weather. The only method at present of ascertaining a position 
between SciUy and the Lands-end, when both lights can be seen, is by cor- 
responding compass bearings, (as comparative intensity can never be relied 
on,) and how far such an intersection is safe or conclusive, under whatever 
favourable circumstances it may be taken, the following observations will 
datennine. 

Let it be supposed that a compass was placed upon the Pollard Rock, and 
that St. Agnes light could be seen from thence, that the magnetic bearing 
of the Long-ships light should be foupd from thence to be S. 71'' 37' £. 
fifteen miles distant, and that of St. Agnes S. 69° W. twelve miles and a 
quarter ; now these same bearings might be observed on board of a vessel . 
three miles to the westward of the Pollard, if taken when the vessel's head 
was due east ; and if the same bearings were observed withihe vessel's head 
due west, she would be removed to an equal distance to the eastward of the 
Pollard. Thus it is very possible for a person to imagine himself three miles 
to \\m eastward of the Seven Stones, when he is actually that distance to 
the westward of them, tf local attraction be not taken into the account, and 
yet have the same bearings of the objects in both cases. In no part of the . 
English Channel is the consideration of local attraction so important as 
when between Scilly and the Lands-end, for in few other places will its 
effects produce such disastrous consequences. 

The reflectors in St. Agnes light-house are 153 feet above the level •^'- -^gne* 
of the sea at half ebb, and as the distance of the Seven Stones is 12^ /^ ^^^ 
miles therefrom, it follows that the observed angle of depression from 
the reflectors to the Seven Stones should be 15' lO''; but by reason 
of the intervening land on St. Mary, the k)west depression which could 
be obtained by the telescope was 7'. Even this depression woujd pass 138 
feet almve the level of the Pollard Rock. Now, in order to guard agajnst 
these pressing inconveniences, and to obviate the difficulty which vessels 
navigating in the vicinity of the Seven Stones, during a long winter's night, 
must of necessity be exposed to, I would propose raisipg the summit of the 
present light-house, or building a second light-house on Samson or Tres- 
cow Heights ; and these, being situated at right angles to the position of those 

c2 
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The JVoif, The Wolf Rock is 21 miles from SciUy light-house, in the direc- 

tion of N. 81<^ E. (E. S. E. I E.), 24 miles from the Lizard 
Point, in the direction of S. 88^ W. (N. W.b. W. i W.), and is 
only one mile and a quarter to the northward of a supposed 
straight line drawn from the former to the latter. It is in latitude 
4^ 56' 32" N., and in longitude 5** 47' 30" W., and appears 
about 20 fathoms in length, and 15 in breadth, at low- water 
great spring tides. When intending to run up the British Chan- 
nel during the night, or in thick weather, do not approach Scilly. 
from the southward within 60 fathoms, as you will not in that 
depth be more than five leagues from the islands ; neither come 
into less water, when between Scilly and the Lizard, than 44 
fathoms, by which precaution you will pass at lea!^ two miles to 
the southward of the stream of the Wolf, the parallel of which 
you cannot possibly approach, eastward or westward of the rock, 
so long as you preserve that depth of water. The rock is very 

on the Lizard, would inrallibly prevent the former from being mistaken on 
any occasion for those of the latter; proposing also in this case that the 
northern %ht should be a fixed light, and that a proportion of its northern 
aspect should be darkened sufficient to cover the surfece occupied by the 
Seven Stones, somewhat similar to that method originally practised at Hurst 
Castle. The erection of a second light-house in this position would produce 
the same salutary effect also to the westward of the Crim and Bishop, as the 
present one on St. Agnes does to the southward of those rocks. In the 
event of such an addition not being deemed prudent, I would submit the 
removal of the present light-house from where it now stands, and whence it 
cannot be seen at the Seven Stones, to Annet Head, where it would t)e seen 
from those dangerous rocks between Camiweather and Bants-Caim Points » 
and this without increasing its distance from the south-western rocks of 
Scilly, on which account perhaps an objection might be otherwise admissible. 
The space north-eastward of Scilly, where the present lights cannot be seen 
in consequence of the intervention of St. Mary, fails very little short of 
nine miles at the distance of the Seven Stones ; and this too in one of the 
most dangerous passes in the British Channel, and where the course of the 
tides are in perpetual rotation. 

When it is considered how large a portion of our outwaril-bounJ trade 
leaves England in the winter season, the East India ships in particular, and 
how firequently they are obliged, by westerly gales, to bear up for shelter, 
every circumstance connected with this dangerous group becomes of double 
importance. 
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Steep on all sides, and is awash at high-water neap tides, though Tkt Wolf. 
covCTed on spring floods ; it will, however, generally betray itself 
by the breakers it causes, unless the weather is unusually serene. 
There are 34 fathoms within a mile of the Wolf on all sides, 38 
fathoms in the stream of it eastward and westward, and between 
it and the land from 34 to 37 fathoms. The long eastern mark 
to dear this rock on its southern side is the two Lizard lights in 
one, or the eastern light open to the southward of the western 
, light, but by no means open to the northward of it. The lights 
in one will carry you at least three miles to the southward of the 
Wolf; but they cannot be seen at this distance, except in very 
dear weather, and from the deck of a vessel somewhat elevated. 
In the day-ttee, when the rock itself, or the breakers upon it, 
cannot be discerned, which is very seldom the case, St. Michael 
Mount, kept ever so little open to the eastward of the high bluff 
point at Lemon or Lemoma Cove, will carry you at least two 
miles to the eastward of it, as will also Brizens, or Bresom Island, 
touching the Lands-end; and the Long-ships hght-house directly 
in one with Cape Cornwall will carry you at least a quarter of a 
mile to the westward of it. 

Prom the ^Long-ships light-house the Wolf bears S. ly* W. 
(S. W.), and is distant eight miles ; be very cautious, thwefore, 
when passing it on either hand from the southward, not to bring 
the Long-ships on that line of bearing : the same precautions are 
of course necessary when approaching it from the northward. In 
thick weather, or in the night, this rock is the more dangerous, 
as it does not give the warning by sound usually ascribed to 
it, except on sudden transitions from foul to fair weather, or 
xAce versa. 

About a mile and a quarter from the westernmost Lands-end, in Lattg'SUp9. 
the direction of S. 85^ W. (W. N. W.), and three miles from Tol- 
peden-penwith (St. Leven Lands-end), in the direction of N. 56** W. 
(N. N. W. I W.), are situated the steep and cragged rocks called 
the Long-ships, on the largest and most elevated of which stands 
the light-house, fltted with Argand lamps and reflectors, 83 feet 
above the water, and whitewashed. This light, however, is not so 
clear and conspicuous as the dangers it is meant to provide against 
demand : it cannot be discerned in the vicinity of the Seven 
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Long'Mhipa, Stones, unless in the clearest weather, and is, therefore, in respect 
to vessels navigating in that dangerous position, of little or no use, 
unless circumstances, indeed, will permit a vessel to keep within a 
certain distance of it. Vessels bound down the British Channel, 
and intending to go through between Scdly and the Lands-end, 
cannot discern the Long-ships light until it bears N. 54° W. 
(N. N. W. i W.), by reason of the intervening land of St. Leven ; 

Rundiestone. and, as the Rundle-stone is nearly a mile to the southward of St. 
Leven Lands-end, they should not steer for the light until it bears 
N. 22° W. (N. \ E.) : this line of bearing will carry a vessel at 
least a mile and a half to the westward of the Rundle-stone, as 
well as clear of all other danger ; and, as the western extremity of 
the Long-ships do not project beyond 50 or 60 fattioms from the 
base of the light-house, a vessel may saf<dy round them at two 
cables distance. A passage between the Rundle-slone and the 
land should never be attempted by a stranger. The bearing of 
the Rundle-stone from the light-house is S. 46° p. (S. b. E. % E.). 
and the distance between them four miles : this rock shews itself 

Britetu, about four hours ebb. The Brizens, or Bresom rocks, are 

situated N. 19° E. (N. E.) three and a half miles from the Long- 
ships, and they project from Cape Cornwall about three-quarters 
pf a mile, in a south-westerly direction. After having rounded 
the Long-ships, if bound to the*north-eastward, do not bring the 
light to the westward of S. (S. S. W. J W.) : this precaution 
will lead you about one mile to the westward of the Brizens. 
There is a passage between the Long-ships and the land, with 
from 6 to 9 fathoms water ; it is, however, so very much circum- 
scribed by the Kettle-bottom and Sharks-fins, which project 
north-easterly from the light-house, as scarcely to exceed the 
breadth of a quarter of a mile ; there are also some rocks which 
project westward from the Lands-end, which greatly contribute to 
narrow the passage ; indeed, it is seldom or ever made free with, 
except by coasters. 

Momtu Boy. The Lands-end, viewed from the south-westward and south- 
ward, presents two apparently detached hummocks, on the western- 
most and lowest of which a triangular elevation is visible. As you 
approach the land in this direction, another hummock will present 
itself to the westward, with buildings thereon, and ultin\ately Cape 
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Cornwall will emerge from the horizon, the whole uniting as you MomM$ Bag. 
advance to the eastward. The most conspicuous buildings in the 
vicinity of the Lands-end to the eastward are the Steeples of St. 
Buryan and Sennen and the Castle of Mount St. Michael : the two 
former are ejevated nearly four hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. Mount St. Michael bears a striking and peculiar resemblance 
to the fortress and mount of the same name in Normandy, and, 
together with the little town of Penzance, is situated in the north- 
western part of that capacious tract of water known by the name 
of Mounts Bay. Guavas Lake is situated to the south-westward 
of the mount, between it and Newljm, and affords very good 
anchorage in from 3 to 8 fathoms, sheltered from all winds, but 
those which blow from between S. S. W. and S. E. ; these latter 
send in a very heavy breaking sea, against which few vessels could 
ride with any prospect of success were it not for the powerful under- 
tow, the resistance of which, as in Torbay, increases with the 
strength and duration of the wind, thus enabling vessels to ride 
easy. In the winter season, however, the anchorage in Guavas 
Lake ought not to be resorted to, but, as a preliminary step, when 
entering the piers of Mount St. Michael and Penzance. In ap- 
proaching the shore between the Lizard and the Lands-end, 
from the offing, the depths of water will decrease in tolerable 
regularity. The bottom is, generally speaking, coarse sand, 
interspersed with whole and mutilated shells. 

On the eastern shore of Mounts Bay, between the Lizard Point 
and Helstone River, there is a remarkable cragged rock, called the 
GruU, under which vessels may occasionally find shelter against 
easterly and south-easterly winds; the greatest care, however, 
must, in this case, be used, to guard against a sudden shift of 
wind fitNn the westward. 

* In running between Scilly and the Lizard, the setting of the PeeuiioHty cf 
tide is of great importance, especially with southerly and south- Wolf, 
westerly winds. Between the periods of high and the following 
•low wafer, by the shore, the stream runs south-easterly, southerly, 
and south-westerly, or from the Wolf; whilst from low watef to 
the succeeding high water, it sets north-westerly, northerly, and 
north-easterly, or towards that rock. This peculiarity extends to 
a supposed radius of four leagues from the rock, in an easterly. 
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southerly, and westerly direction, whence, as you approach either 
Sdlly or the Lizard, the tides partake of the influence of the land. 

Lizard. You may approach the Lizard with great confidence as well 

in the night as during the day, if the weather be at all clear. 
It is a bold and precipitous promontory, and the only dangers to 
be apprehended in its vicinity are the Stags. 

The light-houses on the Lizard Point stand high, and are wdl 
placed as leading marks for avoiding both the Wolf and Manacles : 
it is however to be regretted that they do not stand further apart, 
as, at night, the brilliancy of the lights prevent their being dis- 
tinctly defined when opening out or shutting in. Their line of 
bearing is W, | N. 

Stafft, The Stag Rocks advance in a southerly and south-westerly 

direction from the Lizard, to the distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, and4here are from 5 to 9 fathoms close to them and among 
them. The mark to avoid them on their eastern side is Innts 
Head, or the Beach at Kinnock Cove, kept in sight to the eastward 
of the Beast*; and Godolphin Hill (situated about four miles 
to the north-westward of Helstone) kept open of Meantale Point 
will lead to the westward of them. The latter point will at the 
same time be in one with Rill Point f. 

Crmgtm. The Craigan Rock lies to the north-eastward of the Lizard 

Point, and in the direction of S. 15° E. (S. b. W.) from Cadgwith 
Cove, distant therefrom nearly two-thirds of a mile. It is com- 
posed of three distinct heads, forming a triangle, with only 9j^ 
feet upon them at low water, though all around and also between 
them there exists from 7 to 9 fathoms. The only directions 
which can be given to a stranger are not to approach the shore 
nearer than one mile. 

Awe. The Rose Rock lies about half a mile from the Lizard Point, 

in the direction of S. 89° E. (S. E. b. E. JE.). It consists of 
three very small heads or patches, and has only, 13 feet on it at 
low water. There are, however, from 7 to 10 fathoms all Tound 

* This promontory forms the eastern part of the land at the Lizard, and, 
being considerably higher than the Lizard light-houses, excludes the view of 
the lights from those vessels which approach nearer to Black Head than the 
distance of a mile and a half. 

t View 3. 
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it, the ground broken and rocky, and always causing overfalls. Lizard. 
From this rock the northern side of the western light-house 
appears open to the southward of the eastern light-house half the 
apparent breadth of the building. 

The Spanam Rock also lies to the eastward of the Lizard Point, Spanam. 
in the direction of N, 83** 42' E. (E. S, E. 4 E.), and above one 
mile from the shore : 4^ fathoms were found on the rock, which 
has three heads or patches, and 12 and 13^ fathoms very close to 
it on all sides. There are from 7 to 12 fathoms between the 
Roae and the Spanam, and between the latter and the Beast; 
the ground varying and broken^ and causing great overfalls. 
From the Spanam the western light-house is just perceptibly 
open to the southward of the eastern light-house ; by keeping the 
western light-house, therefore, twice its own breadth open to the 
southward of the eastern light, you will pass to the southward of 
both these rocks; and large ships should not haul to the northward, 
after passing the ledges of Trelever, until the land in the vicinity 
of Lowland Point appears open to the eastward of Black Head. 
This line of direction passes one mile to the eastward of the 
Spanam. The sea breaks occasionally about these rocks with 
great impetuosity. 

The Manacles are a group of dangerous rocks, connected by AfoiMte. 
ledges, and situated about three miles N. 67° 3(y E. (E. J S.) 
irom Black Head, and three^uarters of a mile S. 67° E. 
(S. E. i S.) Aom the Manacle Point. They lie to the south- 
eastward of Porthonstack Cove, and project in some cases as 
much as one mile from the nearest headland. One head of 
these rocks is always above water ; the remaining part cover and 
uncover alternately. It will appear very evident on a dose exam- 
ination of this part of the coast, that vessels have in general made 
too free with the Manacles, for Mawnan Church open of the Nare 
Head will not clear the Penwin and the Vaze. These two rocks p^*^ «^ 
are six-tenths of a mile m a N! 45° E. (E. N. E. i E.) direction 
from the highest of the Manacle rocks ; they lie north-west and 
south-east from each other, and are distant asunder one cables 
length. Mawnan Church, in one exactly with the lowest part of 
the Nare Head, is the mark for them both. Vessels, therefore, 
when rounding the Manacles, should not shut in the extremity of 
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Manaeif9, the land at the Lizard Point (the Beast), until the Square Tower 
of M awnan Church appears well open to the north-eastward of 
the lowest point of land at the Nare Head : these precautions 
will ensure you an offing of at least one-third of a mile from the 
Peiiwin and Vaze. The former rock is awash at low water, at 
which period there are only 5 feet water on the Vaze. 

Fahnouth The best entrance is to the eastward of the Black Roek^ giving 

Point St. Anthony* a good berth, and not going within half a 
cables length of the Black Rock, at low water. The leading 
mark is Killiganoon House on with Milor Point bearing N. J E. : 
this will carry a ship in the mid-channel through Carrick-road, 
until the church of St. Budoc comes over the rising ground of 
Trefiisis Point. At the same time the Summer-house will appear 
a little open to the southward of Falmouth Church, and will lead 
through Cross Road, till St. Kevem Church opens to the east- 
ward of Pendenms Point ; with which mark a ship may anchor 
in St. Just Pool in 14 or 15 fathoms. 

In hazy weather give St. Anthony a berth of two cables length, 
and run in with the land of St. Mawes about a point on the star- 
board bpw, till the buoys can be seen ; then steer for Milor Point. 
You should not approach the land of St. Mawes nearer than two 
cables lengths, nor St. Mawes Bank within 9 or 8 fathoms. . 
With the wind at east a ship will sail in free on the starboard 
tack, and with the wind at W. N. W. on the larboard tack. 
' Frigates, not drawing mcH^ than 18 feet, may safely pass 

between the Black Rock and Pendennis Point; and at half-tide 
tliere is water for ships of the line. The leading mark is Feock 
House on with Milor Point, bearing about N. b. E. ^ E. This 
will carry a ship over Fjsdmouth Bank in 5 fathoms at half-tide. 
In this channel a ship will sail in free on the larboard tack, with 
the wind at N. W. b, W. ; and although the high land of Penden- 
nis may cause the wind to baffle, there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from it when the vessel has shot within the Black Rode. 
Within the Blacjk Rock, towards the spit of Falmouth Bank, 
there are some spots of foul ground, with only 20 feet on them at 
low-water spring-tides. 

* A light-house is now erecting on this point. 
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When moored in Carrick Road the hawse must be kept open> Falmouth. 
as southerly winds throw in much sea. Cross Road and St. Just 
Pool, though inconveniently far from Falmouth, afford better 
shelter and anchorage. 

In proceeding to the eastward from the Lizard, during the 
nighty keep the lights in sight to the southward of the Beast. 
This precaution will carry you at least one mile and a half to the 
southward of Black Head, and lead you direct to the Eddy stone. 
In thick weather come no nearer to the Lizard than 47 fathom^, 
as you will then be only ax or seven miles from the point. 

The course, from any position off the Lizard to a corresponding ^^ '**^- 
position off the Start, is N. 75° E. (E. b. S.), and the distance Stmrt. 
between these two headlands is twenty-one leagues. When navi<» 
gating between the Lizard and Start Points, do not go into less 
water than 42 fathoms ; by which precaution you will pass at 
least five miles to the southward of the Eddystone, the parallel 
of which you cannot approach, eastward or westward of the rock, 
so long as you preserve that depth of water. In the stream of the 
Eddystone there are from 34 to 37 fathoms : the ground in the 
fbrmer depth consists of coarse and of fine sand, but in the latter a 
sort of dark greenish oazy sand, and extends nearly ten miles in 
a westerly direction, and four miles in a southerly direction, from 
the Eddystone. The mark for the western extremity of this oazy 
matter is the steeple of Rame Church appearing open to the west- 
ward of the vertex of the Rame Head, and Looe Island bearing 
N. 7''E. (N.E,b. N.). Endeavour to roimd the Start Point 
within the distance of five or six leagues, or in 38 and 39 fathoms ; 
by which means 'you will avoid the Chumel Island indraught, 
even during the period when its effects are most to be appre- 
hended, that is, between low water and five hours flood. 

The land between the Lizard and th^ Start is, generally speak- 
ing, moderately high, and being for the most part double, exhibits 
a great variety of elevation to a vessel in the offing as she varies 
her position. It also contains many deep openings between Hel- 
ford and Looe, which, at a distance, seem to destroy the connec- 
tio;i. Five miles to the N. E. of Falmouth, the lofty conical rock 
called the Gray serves to render this part of the coast remarkable. 
Four miles further, and nearly midway between the Lizard and 
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Rame Head, the Deadman stands out boldly to seaward : it is 
a precipitous bluff 380 feet above the sea; its steep face being 
towards the east, and declining gradually to the westward. 
Gribben Head to the westward of Powey, and immediately suc- 
ceeding the deep bight of Polkerris, is distinguished by a beacon 
tower 85 feet high, standing on an elevation of 257 feet above the 
sea. From thence to Looe the land continues high and irregular ; 
rather declining towards Whitsand Bay, but again elevating itself 
in the vicinity of Plymouth. 

HamMeepi. The Hand-deeps are three miles and one-third from the Eddy- 

stone, in the direction of N. 61** W. (N. W. b. N.), upon the edge 
of the oazy ground just adverted to, and with only 22 feet of water 
on them. The marks for their centre are, Lord Boringdon's 
Park Grateway (the only conspicuous building at this distance from 
the land that can be conveniently employed) just wholly in view 
to the eastward of the high land of Penlee, (the Gateway is white, 
and easily distinguished by an arch in the centre,) and the eastern 
visible part of the Moor Hills on with the sharp top of the Mew- 
stone. The mark to avoid this shoal to' the north-westward is the 
steeple of Rame Church appearing to the westward of the apex 
of the Rame Head. The before-mentioned Gateway, twice its own 
apparent breadth, open to the eastward of the lowest part of Pen- 
lee Point, will lead you to the south-eastward of the shoal. In 
bad weather the position of this shoal may be discovered by the 
short turbulent breaking sea in its vicinity, and, in fine serene 
weather, by the rippling and noise which the tide makes there. 
It is very dangerous, and ought to be studiously avoided by large 
ships, particularly if there is any s^ell. The Tower on Mount 
Batten lies nearly in the line vnth Lord Boringdon's Park Gate 
and Penlee Point, and, though a low mark for such a distance, it 
may be useful when fog hangs over the vallies in-shore. 

Eddyatone, The Eddystone light-house is situated in latitude 50^ 1 V N. 

and in longitude 4** 14' 36^' W., upon a rock called the Eddy- 
stone ; and is consequently distant from the Lizard 38^ miles, in 
the direction of N. 69^ E. (E. \ S.) ; from Penlee Point 8^ miles, 
in the duwtion of S. IG" W. (S. W. J S.); and S. 8y W. 
(W. N. W. 4 W.), eighteen miles from the Bolt Head. The south- 
eastern and north-eastern ^ides of the Eddystone are foul nearly 
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half a mile off horn the main rock, but the north** western, western,, 
and south-western sides are perfectly dean within a quarter of a 
mile, or even less. 

The entrance to Plymouth Sound lies between the Mewstone Plymouth 
and Rame Head : the former is a huge, precipitous rock, in a 
south-westerly direction from Wembury Point, the eaaitem boun- 
dary of the Sound, from which it is distant nearly half a mile, 
though separated merely by a narrow channel. The Rame Head 
forms the extremity of the promontory, which constitutes the 
western boundary of the Sound ; it is very lofty, and, when viewed 
from the southward, assumes a form completely conical. There 
is a small white building (ruined chapel) on the summit of the 
Rame Head, which, together with the turretted beacon on Penlee 
Heights, the Steeple of Rame Church, Maker Tower, Mount 
Batten, and the Mewstone, cannot fail of well identifying the 
land in this neighbourhood. 

Pljrmouth is generally considered, and not without great reason, 
as the most capacious and secure rendezvous in Great Britain. 
It possesses two good harbours, Hamoaze and Catwater. Hamoaze 
is situated at the enjrance of the river Tamar ; and, though the 
ingress is somewhat contracted and circuitous, it is by far the 
most considerable of the two, inasmuch as it is the principal resort 
of his Majesty's ships, and contains space sufficient for one hun- 
dred sail of the line at moorings, independent of anchorage for 
smaller vessels, in moderate depth of water, and on good holding*' 
ground, and most effectually secured against every possible 
contingency, in respect to wind and sea. Catwater forms the 
entrance to the river Plym, and, with Sutton Pool, is frequented 
principally by merchant-vessels and foreigners. 

A magnificent Breakwater has of late years been thrown acrossr Dangen 
the entrance of the Sound, for the protection of the anchorage : its Brtakwater. 
western extremity is placed about 190 fathoms to the northward of 
the shoal of the Panther; and extending towards Bovisand Bay, 
directly across the shoal of the Shovel, terminates in the vicinity of 
Staddon Point, from which it is distant 360 fathoms. The central 
division of this Breakwater makes an angle with the true meridian 
of N. 86° W., and is in length 3000 feet, from each end of which 
an arm or head projects to the distance of 1050 feet more> so 
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Piymtndk as to shut in that part of the Sound which lies to the south-eastward 
of a straight Ime drawn from Penlee to Dunstone Points. The dan- 
gers to be apprehended when approaching Plymouth Sound, with* 
out the Breakwater, are, on the western side, the Dragstone, which 
projects in a south-easterly direction from Penlee Point to the dis- 
tance of two cables lengths. In the centre are the Knap, Panther, 
Tinker, and Shovel; and on the eastern side are the shoal of the 
Mewstone, and Shagstone, with the rocks in its vidnity. 

Skag»tone. The Shagstone is, though sm^l, a remarkable rock, being 

very nearly square ; it is always above the water, and is distant 
bom the Mewstone nine-tenths of a mile, in a northrwesterly 
direction. 

Knap and The Knap and the Panther constitute very nearly one continued 

shoal of sand and rock, which trends in a north-easterly direction, 
and is in length three cables and a half; the least water over the 
former is 18 feet, nor is there less over the latter. Each end of 
this shoal is distinguished by a black buoy. The buoy of the 
Panther, (the north end of the shoal,) lies in five fathoms water, 
with the following marks : the Spire of St. Aubyn Chapel nearly 
touching Ravenness Point, and the Hummock on Gumose Point in 
line with the inner part of the Reny Rocks. The buoy of the Knap 
lies in six fathoms water, with the Gamekeeper*s Cottage, in the val- 
ley at the termination of Edgecumbe Park, in one with the Officer's 
House at the Signal-station on Maker Heights, and the Block-house 
on the Devil's Point just open to the eastward of Ravenness Point. 

SAoveL The Shovel is a more extensive shoal than either of the others, 

being one-quarter of a mile in breadth from north to south, and 
one-third of a mile in length from east to west, with rocky patches 
of 13, 15, 16, and 24 feet on different parts of it. The south- 
eastern tail of this shoal projects about a cables length without the 
line of the Breakwater to the southward, and has 15 feet water 
upon it, very near to which is a red buoy, in 5J fathoms water. 
This buoy lies nearly 150 fathoms from the centre of the Break- 
water, in the direction of S. 32^ E. (S. i E.) 

Timktr. The Tinker is the outer and most south-eastern shoal of those 

just alluded to. It is three-quarters of a mile from the centre of 
the Breakwater, and in the same direction as that of the Shovel 
buoy, it is in length a quarter of a mile from east to west, and one- 
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eighth of a mQe in breadth^ and has from 14 to 19 feet water upon iHymtmih 
it, the shoalest part ther^f being on the western end. There is a 
white buoy on each end of the Tinker : the western buoy lies with 
the Dock Chapel just in sight to the eastward of Kavenness Point, 
and Wembury Point just in sight to the northward of the Shag- 
stone. The space between the Tinker and Breakwater is almost 
completely occupied by ledges of rocky ground, over and among > 
which there are from 3 to 5 fethoms water. The Shagstone lies 
on the extremity of that extensive rocky ledge, which projects in a 
westerly and north-westerly direction from Andem and Wembury 
Points, and is nearly half a mile to the eastward of the Tinker^ 
This ledge is continuous in a southerly direction from the Shag- 
stone to the Mewstone, and from the Shagstone it trends also in a 
northerly and north-easterly direction, into and round Bovisand 
Bay. 

The dangers to be apprehended within the Breakwater, when Dtmgera 
seeking an anchorage, are, the Duke Rock and Leek Bed on the ^Bt^inoater 
eastern side of the Sound, and the shoals denominated the Scot- 
tish Grounds, on the western side, and under Redding Point 
The Duke Rock and Leek Bed form nearly one contihued shoal, in 
the form of a crescent, the convex part whereof is to the westward, 
near the outer or western edge of which, a white buoy is placed in 
5 fathoms water. This buoy lies one-third of a mile due north 
(N. N.E.J E.) from the eastern end of the Breakwater, in the 
following line: the Old White Sugar-house, or Mill*, situated 
to the north-eastward of Plymouth, four times its own apparent 
breadth open to the westward of the castellated building On 
Mount Batten. There are not less tlian 17 feet on either of these 
two shoals, and there are 4 and 5 fathoms both within and with-, 
out them. The Scottish Grounds are unconnected patches of 
rock, with from 3 to 4 fathoms water upon them ; on their south- 
eastern extremity a red buoy is placed in 5 fathoms water. The 
long northern mark for this buoy is Stoke Block-house, the Devil's 
Point, and Ravenness Point, very nearly touching, and Tor Housef 

♦ Usually called the Round Tower. 

t Tor House is very remarkable. It is situated about one mile and a half 
to the northward of Plymouth, is whitewariied, andconiequeptly greatly con- 
trasted by the dark trees with which it is nearly surrounded. 
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nearly midway between Redding Point and the Barrack Chim- 
neys on the west end of Drake's Island. There are several other 
rocky patches in the vicinity of Plymouth Sound ; but they aU lie 
within, or to the northward and north-eastward of the anchorage, 
with the exception of the shoal called the New Ground, and 
that is now removing by the diving-bell. 

There are two entrances into Plymouth Sound, one between the 
buoy of the Scottish Grounds and the western end of the Break- 
water, and the other between the eastern end of the Breakwater 
and Staddon Point. The former is nearly half a mile in breadth ; 
but the latter is narrowed in some places, at low- water spring-tides, 
to the breadth of one hundred fathoms. 

The Western Channel into Plyniouth Sound has now become 
the principal, and is indeed the only, entrance that can with safety 
be used by large ships, at all times of tides. Vessels coming from 
the westward should, when rounding the Rame Head and Penlee 
Point, give the shore a berth of at least one-third of a mile, untfl 
Tor House comes so far open of Redding Point as to appear midway 
between the said point and the Barrack Chimneys on the west end 
of Drake's Island, or until the spire of the New Church at Ply- 
mouth appears in one with the Beacon"" on the Hooe ; or (as 
there has been another house built near Tor House) until the 
Old White Sugar-house, or Round Tower, appears over the 
black angular spot in the garrison wall, either of which marks will 
carry them two cables lengths to the eastward of the Dragstone 
and Saunders Rock, as well as between the latter and the Knap, 
and through Cawsand Bay. These leading marks should be con- 
tinued until Lord Boringdon's Park Gateway appears within its 
own apparent breadth to the southward of the Tower on Mount 
Batten, which latter mark will lead them in the fair-way between 
the buoy of the Scottish Grounds and the western end of the 
Breakwater, at nearly equal distances from each, whence tljey 
may at leisure haul over to the eastward for the anchorage. 

The limits for the best anchorage in Plymouth Sound are com- 
prised within the triangle formed by the following intersections : 
Penlee Point in one with the west end of the Breakwater, Caw- 

* This beacon has been painted lately with horizontal red and white 
stripes. 
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Hand Town in one with the western end of the Breakwater, and t^yvMutk 
the Old White Sugar-house> or Round Tower, standing to the 
north-eastward of Plymouth in one with the western side of 
Mount Batten; in the southern part of this space there are 36 
feet, in the centre 30 feet, and in the north-eastern part 26 feet 
at low-water perigeon or great spring tides. 

When beating through Cawsand Bay« either into or out of the 
Sound, be cautious, when standing to the eastward, not to shut 
in Tor House with the Barrack Chimneys on the west end of 
Drake's Island, nor to bring the Old White Sugar-house in sight 
to the south-eastward of the Citadel, which precautions will keep 
you one-tbird of a cables length to the westward of the Knap ; 
and when standing to the westward^ in the vicinity of Penlee 
Point, do not bring Tor House nearer to Redding Point than four 
times its own apparent breadth : this will keep you to the east- 
ward of the Dragstone, over which at low water there is not 
more than 1 1 feet. 

You may range Cawsand Bay by the lead alone ; in the centre Cawtamd Bay, 
of it very good anchorage may be obtained, with off-shore winds, 
in from 4 to 6 fathoms water, minding for this purpose not to 
open the Bolt Head to the eastward of the Mewstone, nor to 
shut in the west end of Drake's Island with Redding Point. 
TTie ground in the northern part of Cawsand Bay is foul and 
rocky for a very considerable distance off, as it is also off Penlee 
Point and the Fish-house. 

The .Eastern Channel into Plymouth Sound should not be EaaiemChm^ 
attempted by vessels of any considerable draught of water, unless Sound. 
with a free wind, because of the numerous rocks which are scat- 
tered in its vicinity, and the occasional send or depression of the 
sea there, with south-westerly and south-easterly winds. Tor 
House in one with ' the centre of the black angular spot in the 
Garrison-wall, and neaiiy touching the western side of the spire 
of the New* Church, will lead you between the Tinker and the 
Shagstone, and nearly up to the Breakwater, in 4, 5, and 6 
fathoms water. 

♦ The New Church is furnished with a tail «pire. The tower of the Okl 
Church is square, and has four pediments on ifs summit. 

D 
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Plymouth In the centre of the fair-way, however, ape three rocky patches, 

Eastern of 24 and 18 feet water at low-water springs, the eastern extre- 

**" ^ ' ' mities of which rather encroach upon this line of direction : 
two of these Ke nearly half a mile to the southward of the Break- 
water, the third about one cables length — all three are marked 
by black and white chequered buoys ; the Tinker by white buoys ; 
and the shoal bank, which extends from the eastern shore and 
the Shagstone, by two red buoys. The above mark will lead in 
between these buoys, and is to be continued till Maker Tower 
comes in one with the ^gnal-staff on the Breakwater ; then steer 
towards Staddon Point, so as to bring the spire of the New Church 
exactly in a line with the centre of Tor House; with this latter 
mark, you will be enabled to clear the latter shoal alluded to, 
(the one of 18 feet,) and may thence haul dose round the Break- 
water for the anchorage, leaving the Leek Bed and Duke Rock 
to the northward. When running into or out of the Sound, upon 
any of the before-mentioned leading marks, bear in mind, that, so 
long as the Bolt Head continues in sight to the southward of the 
Mewstone, you are without, or to the southward, of all the dioals, 
and that the Bolt Head, shut in with the Mewstone, ranges very 
closely upon the tails of both the Tinker and Knap. There ib a 
good channel between the Panther and the Breakwater, having 
from 6 to 7 fathoms water, and one also to the eastward, be- 
tween the Breakwater and the southern rocks, either of which 
may be adopted in cases of emergency. In the latter channel 
however, the Shovel and front of the Breakwater must be ranged 
within the distance of half a caUe^ where you will find 4^ and 
5 fathoms. 
Ftoating Light There is a light-vessel now riding at the western extremity of 
the Breakwater, with the following intersections and bearii^, 
viz., the south-eastern side of the Old White Sugar-house, or 
Round Tower, just shut in with the south-eastern angle of the 
Garrison, Tor House in one with the eastern angle of the Drake's 
Island Battery, the western end of the Breakwater, S. 5*^ E. 
(S. S. W.), distant 110 fathoms, arid Penlee Point, S. 47° W. 
(W. S. W. J W.), distant 1 J miles. In this vessel two horizontal 
lights are at present exhibited, at the altitude of 12 feet above 
the level of the sea. 
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Ccmung from the south-westward, and intending to run into Pfymmth 
Plymouth Sound during the night, bring the Eddystone light to 
bear S. 21° W. (S. W.), and keeping it in that direction, steer 
boldly in, N. E. b. E., or N. E. b. N by compass, according to 
the set of the tide, until you shoalen your water to 20 fathoms, 
in which, depth Penlee Point will not be farther from you, at 
most, than If miles. In this position you will also see the 
Breakwater light, if your bearings from the Eddystone have been 
preserved. Do not approach Penlee Point, during the night, 
nearer than 9 fathoms water, when rounding it, as you will not be 
more in that depth than two cables lengths from the Dragstone. 

The East Ruts is a patch of sunken rocks, lying nearly in the Eoit Buu. 
fair-way of vessels bound into Plymouth Sound from the eastward. 
It is distant from the Mewstone 7 miles, in the direction of 
S. 44° E. (S. b. E. i E.) From the Bolt Head it bears N. 86° W. 
(N. W. b. W. i W.) at nearly the same distance, and from the 
Eddystone N. 77° E. (E. b. S.) llj miles. A sudden rise in the 
land inside the Praul Point in one with Bolt Head, though 
distant, is a tolerably good mark for this patch in one direc- 
tion : no cross mark can be given capable of being taken up by 
a stranger. The peak of the Mewstone, however, in one with Maker 
Tower, will carry you nearly a mile to the eastward of it, and 
the peak of the Mewstone in one with Stoke block-house, and 
the fall of the land at Renny and Staddon Points, will carry you 
2 miles to the westward of them. There are only 22 feet on 
some parts of this patch at low water, but from 16 to 20 fathoms 
all round it. 

There is a small ledge of rocks so called, lying three-quarters Grrgory Roek* 
of a mile in a W. S. W. direction from the Signal-house on the 
Bolt Tail, with only 4 feet upon it at low water. The Praul 
Signal-house open to the southward of the Little Mewstone at 
Salcombe will carry you a quarter of a mile to the southward 
of it. 

Salcombe Harbour, though very narrow all the way up to Sakombe 
the town, is nevertheless capable of affording good shelter to ves- 
sels under the draught of 1 1 feet. A Bar of sand, however, 
which stretches across the entrance, presents an obstacle to its 
being a place of general resort. The entrance lies between the 

d2 
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Sa/combe. Praul Point and Bolt Head ; and immediately under the high 
land of the latter stands Salcombe Mewstone. The point of land 
next north-east of the Mewstone is distinguished by a peculiarly 
shaped rock called the Eelstone ; and one-quarter of a mile within 
the latter, the Bar begins, on which, at low-water springs, the depth 
does not exceed 4 feet. The considerations to be attended to 
by vessels bound into or out of Salcombe, are the state of the 
tide, their draught of water, and the effect of the ground-swell, 
from which the Bar is seldom wholly free. The period of half- 
flood is the best time to attempt the passage, when there will be 
1 2 feet on the shoalest part of the Bar. When running in keqp one- 
third nearer to the western than to the eastern shore ; and in order 
to pass to the westward of the shoalest water on the Bar, shut in 
nearly the Mewstone behind the Eelstone. On passing the Bar by 
this leading mark you will perceive a small white thatched House, 
resembling a Lodge, standing upon the declivity of the hill to the 
westward of Woodville ; this house must be kept its own breadth 
open to the westward of Port Charles, in order to pass between 
the Wolf Rock and the Poundstone; and from thence the 
south-eastern angle of Ivy Cottage in one with the north-western 
angle of a remarkable white triangular Garden-wall will lead you 
between the Blackstone and Old Harry Rocks; having passed 
which, you have only to keep mid-channel, and anchor where 
convenient before you get abreast of the town. There is a chan- 
nel between the Wolf and the Eastern land, but it is narrow and 
seldom used. When going through it endeavour to keep mid- 
channel. The tide of both ebb and flood sets into and out of 
Salcombe according to the trend of the shores on each side, for 
which allowance must be made. 

There is a small sunken rock, with 9 feet water on it, about 
three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of the Eelstone, of which 
care must be taken when beating into Salcombe. The leading 
marks before given will carry you a long way to the westward of it. 

Start Pomi. There are no dangers in the vicinity of this projecting point to 

the S. or S. W., except the Peartree Rocks and the Start Rock, 
and they lie within the distance of three quarters of a mile 
. from it*. 

* A light-house is now in progress on the ridge of the Start Point. 
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III the directioa of S. 22*^ E. (S. i W.) from the Start Point St^ Bmnk. 
there is a bank of 8 or 9 miles in length and 3 in breadth, 
and trending N. E. and S. W. ; and though there are not less 
than 29 iathoms on any part of it, the ebuUition there is very 
strong during spring tides. Ittor Rock in one with Stoke Flem- 
ing Churchy will carry you over the north-eastern end thereof 
in 30 £ELthmns, and the same rock in one with the Start Point will 
lead you over the south-western end> in the same depth. The 
soundings off the Start are somewhat irregular ; there are from 
2 to 3 fathoms more water near the/land than in the offing, 
and further southward the depth again increases^ in the same pro- 
portions nearly. This is presumed to be the effect of the tide, 
whidi has also caused the formation of the Bank above alluded to. 

The action of the indraught in the Great Bight between Nor- ChomneilUaHd9 
mandy and Bretagne, on vessels bound up and down channel, is 
by no means so universal as chart compilers in general have 
laboured to establish. Between five hours flood and low water 
(seven hours out of twelve), the whole body of water contained in 
the gulf between Cape la Hague and Brehat Island sets out 
thence to the north-westward, more northerly along the coast of 
Normandy, and more westerly along that of Bretagne; and 
the nearer you approach the islands,, the stronger of course you 
will experience the indraught, as well as the outset. But there 
IS neither southing nor easting in the course of the tide, except 
between low water and five hours flood. There is, therefore, no 
room for apprehension, except during that period, when the stream 
sets southerly, south-easterly, and easterly, with great velocity, 
extending its influence between Guernsey and the Start, nearly 
half channel over, and as far westward as the meridian of 
the Isle of Bas. The peculiar set of the tide in the vicinity 
of the Channel Islands will be fully explained hereafter, 
under the head of Tides, by reference to which its effects may 
be duly provided for, when not affected by extraordinary con- 
tingencies. 

From any position off the Start to a corresponding one off Chamei 
Portland the course is N. 68° E. (E. \ S.), and the distance be- ^^^''* 
tween those two headlands is 17 leagues nearly. When navi- 
gating between the Start and Portland do not approach the shore 
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within the depth of 30 fathoms, until you have passed the men- 
Portland, ^^j^ ^f Portland, and when between Portland Bill and St. Cathe- 
rine Point, go not mto less water than 25 fathoms; the former 
precaution will keep you to the southward of the Shambles and 
the Race, as well as keep you in the fair stream of the tide ; and 
the latter will prevent you from experiencing the strong indraught 
caused by the flood running into Christchurch, the Needles, and 
Freshwater Bays, the duration of which is considerably prolonged 
by southerly and south-westerly winds. The depths of water, how- 
ever, to the south-westward, southward, and south-eastward of 
the Casquets, within the supposed radius of 3 leagues, do not 
materially differ with those in similar directions from Pordand, so 
that it is possible in bad weather, under a combination of dis* 
advantageous circumstances, for the former to be mistaken, by a . 
stranger, for those of the latter, particularly if hazy weather inter- 
vene, so as to prevent the revolving lights of the Casquets from 
being distinguished, unless indeed soundings were accidentally 
struck on a bank which lies S. S. W. from the Casquets. For it 
Comet must be recollected, that there are six different positions in which 

' *' the three light-houses on the Casquets will appear as two only*, 

the first of which is only removed two points from the bearing of 
those on Portland, viz., N. 76° 14' W., or S. 76° 14' E. ; S. 58^ 
S'W.,orN.58°2'E.; N. 28°26' E., or S. 28°26'W.; themag- 
netic bearings being severally N. W. § W., or S. E. | E.; E. | N., 
or W. I S. ; N. E. I E., or S. W. J W. ; 2dly, that the variation 
in the distance from the Lizard to those two positions does 
not exceed 7 or 8 miles at most; and lastly, that this is the 
narrowest part of the channel westward of Beachy Head. 
Should a stranger, therefore, be placed in such a predicament 
during a winter's night, between the periods of low water and 
three-quarters flood, with a gale of wind from between N. W. 
and S. W., the consequences may easily be anticipated. This is 
a strong and unanswera^e argument for a uniform and constant 
progressive attention to the lead from the instant of first striking 
soundings, by which such a disastrous situation can alone 
be successfully avoided* The Casquets bear from the Start 
Point S. 59° 48* B. (S. E. b. S.), and are distant thence 19 
* They are all three of equal height, and 80 feet above high water. 
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leagues, and bmx tlie BiU of Portland S.S'' lO'E. (S.S.W.) 
15 leagues. 

From the Start towards Dartmouth the sea^shore is generally start to Berry 
low, rising very gradually into the interior; particulaiiy in the ^ 
▼ichuty of Stoke Fleming, the view from thrice eastward termi* 
Dating at the Beny Head, which is the southern boundary of Tor- 
bay. The Berry Head is lofty and precipitous, and may be dis- 
cerned at the distance of 7 and 8 leagues. 

To the north-eastward of the Start lies the dangerous rocky Skernes, 
bank called the Skerries ; on the southern part of which there b 
a cluster of rocks having oidy 9 fi?et over them at low water. 
Widdecomb House in one with the northernmost White House on 
the Beesands will lead you between the Skerries and the Stan 
Point; the Berry Head in sight to the eastward of the Down-end, 
bearing N. E., will carry you to the eastward of them ; Strait-gate 
Cottage and Bam in one will carry you to the northward of diem; 
the Down-end in sight to the westward of the Mewstone will lead 
jou between diem and the land ; and the Praul open of the Start, 
bearing W. J N., will lead to the southward of them. 

Dartmouth Harbour lies between the Start and Berry Head. Dartmouth 
It is w^ adapted for the reception of trading vessels in any num- 
ber ; but the entrance to the harbour is narrow, and the opening 
does not readily unfold itself to vessels coming from the south- 
ward : the square steeple, however, of Stoke Fleming Church, 
which stands very conspicuously near a white house upon the 
land to the south-westward of the harbour's mouth, will serve to 
mark its position nearly, until, by a nearer approach, Kingswear 
Old Castle and St. Petrox Church become visible. St. Petn>x 
Church and Dartmouth Casde are on the western side of the en- 
trance, just within the Battery Point; and the Old Castle of 
Kingswear stands on the rocks near the water's edge on the 
eastern side. 

The dangers in going into Dartmouth are few. The Home- 
stone, 220 fathoms south (S. S. W. \ W.) from the Blackstone, 
which is a very remarkable black rugged rock, always above the 
water, situated in the south-western part of the range. The Home- 
stone has, on some occasions, as little as 3 feet water upon it. 
The ledges which project nearly a quarter of a mile from Froward 
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Dariawuik. Point and the Cfaeekstcme^ ^hich lies two-thirds of a cable in a 
south-easterly direction from the Battery Point. The latter, is 
principally to be guarded against, as it encroaches most upon the 
fairway, where the channel is narrowest. 

When running for Dartmouth, keep the Castle of Dartmouth 
open to the eastward of the Blackstone> in order to carry you to 
the eastward of the Homestone, which you will have passed when 
Stoke Fleming Church shuts in with the high land over Coombe 
Point ; and, to avoid the rocky ledges which run off to seaward 
from Proward Point, keep Kingswear Point in one with Dartmouth 
Castle. When abreast of the Blackstone, to which a berth of 
half a cable should be given, steer directly for the harbour^s 
mouth, minding, for the purpose of avoiding the Cheekstone, to 
keep the westernmost House in Kingswear well open of Petrox 
Point ; and having passed the Castle keep the western shore on 
board, and anchor abreast of Kingswear, or Dartmouth, as con- 
venient. There is a channel for small craft between the Black- 
stone and Compass Point, but it should not be attempted by 
large vessels till after half-flood, nor then but on emergencies. 

Very serious inconvenience attends the ingress and egress to 
and from Dartmouth harbour, in consequence of the numerous 
flaws of wind which come off the high lands very suddenly, 
and with great force. No square-rigged vessel therefore should 
attempt to enter or leave the harbour except with leading winds. 
Between S. W. b. S. and S. E. b. E. the winds blow truly in, 
and as truly out when between N. W. b. N. and N. E. These 
considerations operate strongly against Dartmouth as a rend^- 
vous for cruizers : even cutters cannot always succeed in getting 
to sea with south-westerly winds. 

Between the Blackstone and Proward Point is the anchorage 
called the Range, where vessels occasionally anchor in 5 fathoms. 
But this anchorage should be resorted to only as preparatory for 
entering Dartmouth; for, if caught there by southerly winds, the 
sea gets up very suddenly, and there is no alternative but that of 
slipping. 

The tide of flood at the entrance of Dartmouth runs directly 
along shore from the Homestone to Dartmouth Castle, and there 
crosses the harbour and follow? the trend of the northern shore a' 
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fiir as Kingswear Point, where it again crosses the harbour Darimmak. 
towards the town of Dartmouth. During the flood there is a 
strong eddy on the southern shore abreast of Warfleet Cove. The 
ebb in like manner crosses the harbour from point to point ob- 
hquely, and creates a strong eddy between Kingswear and Kettle 
Point. 

The Shambles is a dangerous shoal, the western end of which Shamble*, 
lies ^ miles S. rS^" E. (S. E. \ £:) from the pitch of the Bill of 
Portland, and the eastern extreme of it is N. 87*'E. (E. S. E.) 
41 miles from the same point. It is composed principally of 
coarse shingle, sand, and shells; it trends nearly E. b. S. and 
W. b. N. by compass, is 2 miles in length, and three-quarters 
of a mile in breadth. The depths of water on the Shambles vary 
from 11 feet to 7 fathoms; the former depth will be found nearly 
in the centre, and on the southern side of the shoal. T.he long 
north-western leading mark to dear the eastern end of the 
Shambles isWyke-regis Church distinctly open to the north- 
ward of the north-east point of Portland, N. b. W. } W,; this 
Church in one with the north-eastern end of Portland will carry you 
over the end of the shoal in 7 fathoms water'*'. The mark to clear 
the western end thereof is Portland Spire just in sight to Che south- 
westward of the north-westernmost WindmilL The Folly Bam, 
or Iron's new house, which is nearly the same, touching the north- 
eastern point of Portland, will carry you over the shoalest part, 
viz. 11 feet. This shoal, in fine weather, is always distinguish- 
able by the rippling. Between the Shambles and Portland 
there is a good working channel, which contains from 9 to 16 
fathoms. 

The Race of Portland is a periodical ebullition of the sea, which PoMmd Xaee^ 
rages with great violence on the southern side of the Bill, varying 
in distance therefrom as the winds are northerly or southerly, and 
in position according as it is ebb or flood. The Race is caused by 
the rocky ledge which projects somewhat more than a mile in a 
southerly direction from the Bill ; both sides whereof being 
remarkably steep, the consequent transition from deep to shoal 
water is very sudden. With northerly winds, the distance of the 
Race from the Bill is nearly 2 miles, and there are great overfalls 

♦ View 4. 
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PorilmdRaee. even without ttat distance ; but with southerly winds it scarcely 
exceeds half-a-mile. During the north-eastern stream of tide, 
the raging takes place to the eastward of the rocky ledge above- 
mentioned^ and during the south-western stream^ to the westward 
thereof, thus varying in position between the two streams of tide 
about a mile^ independent of the effects of wind. During the 
spring tides, the ebullition is so violent^ as to render it absolutely 
dangerous for small vessels to attempt going through it ; and in 
tempestuous weather, during the north-eastern stream of tide^ the 
whole space between Portland and the Shambles is one continued 
sheet of broken water. In fine weather, even the noise caused by 
the Race may be heard a considerable distance. 

The best leading marks between the Race and the Shambles, 
abstracted from the influence of tide, are Portland new Church 
Spire and the Poor-house in one, bearing N. 20® W. (N. i E.), 
or the two Lights in one, bearing N. 53® W. (N. N. W. i W.)*. 
When passing between the Shambles and the Bill, during the 
north-eastern stream of tide, it will be necessary that the highest 
or north-westernmost light should be kept open to the southward 
of the lowest, or south-easternmost light, to counteract its effects, 
as it sets directly for, and with great velocity over, the Shambles ; 
and the south-western stream sets as strongly into the Race. 
This channel should never be attempted without a commanding 
breeze. There is a pretty good channel between the Race and 
the Bill, having from 3 to 9 fathoms, which may occasionally be 
used, if necessary, particularly with a free wind and slack water, 
ranging within one-thii*d of a mile of the Bill. 
PortUmd West Bay is on the north-western side of the Bill of Portland, 

^^'^f' and affords very good sheher against those winds which blow from 
between S. S. E. and N. b. E. The water is however deep, viz., 
12 to 16 fathoms, and the quality of the ground is coarse loose 
gravel, or shingle. TTie following bearings will point out the 
anchorage, viz., the Bill S. 30® E. (S. J E.), and Chesikon Vil- 
lage N. 78® E. (E. S. E. I E*) distant off shore one mile or more. 
The greatest foresight is necessary, when using this anchorage in 
the winter season, to provide against sudden shifts of wind, as 

* The upper light revolves in two minutes, and is 1,500 feet distant from 
the other; their heights above high water are 198 and 131 feet. 
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thoee which blow fitrong from the westward and south-westward P^Mriitrnd. 
send in a very heavy turbulent sea, against which few anchors 
would hold^ or few vessels could attempt to beat, with any pros- 
pect of success ; for although the tide sweeps strongly along the 
di& to the southward, yet the influence thereof is too closely 
confined to the shore to produce any advantageous effect on ves- 
sels striving to get an offing. It is however possible, between 
the periods of half-flood and half-ebb, to work out of the an- 
chorage with the wind at all to the southward of S. S. W. by 
compassy and from half-ebb to half-flood, the attempt might 
succeed, provided the wind was in any degree to the northward of 
W. N. W. by compass; but I would not advise too much reliance 
to be placed even on this akemative : a vessel is on all occasions 
much safer at sea than in West Bay. 

Prom any position off the Start to a corresponding position Omne up 
off St. Catherine Point the course is N. 77"" E. (E. b. S.), and 
the distance between those two headlands is 31 leagues. By 
altering the courses successively between the meridians of the 
different headlands, as you advance up the Channel, you will 
better counteract the direct effects of the stream. In the vicinity 
of Chesil Beach the shore is low, from whence the Peninsula of 
Portland suddenly rises and forms a very remarkable promontory, 
assuming the form of a wedge, and declining gradually to the 
southward. It is everywhere rugged, and its eastern side pre- 
sents all the appearance of regular layers of masonry, even to 
its smmnit. Between Weymouth Bay and St. Albans Head, 
the shore is principally cliff, and composed for the most part of 
chalk, its elevation and chalky appearance continuing as far as Old 
Harry, where it again abruptly declines. Throughout Christ- 
church Bay the land is generally low« and still more so in the 
vicinity of Hurst Castle, the base of which is very little elevated 
above the level of the sea. From thence the western end of the 
Isle of Wight, the Needle Point, rises perpendicularly, and being 
composed wholly of chalk becomes very remarkable, when con- 
trasted by the dark-coloured ground behind it. From the Needles 
towards St. Catherine Point, the land continues gradually to rise, 
Dunnose being 792 feet above the level of the sea. From thence 
it declines towards Culver Cliff, the eastern end of which, being 
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also composed of chalk, may be easily known from the great con- 
trast it exhibits to the land in its vicinity. 
ne Needki If the vessel is bound to the Needles Channel, the course from 

Chaimel, 

about a league off Portland will first be £. | S. 15 miles, and» 
after passing St. Albans Head, east 19 miles, up to the lead- 
ing mark for the entrance. A stranger should carefully reach 
this line before he opens Nodes Beacon to the northward of the 
Needles light«house. 

The light-houses on Hurst Beach are on a N. E. b. E. \ E. 
bearing, 755 feet asunder, and are so placed in order to be a 
leading mark over the Bridge, which extends from the Needles 
Point, and crosses it in 5 fathoms at low-water spring tides. 
When the Needles light bears S. E. b. E. the Bridge has been 
passed, and ships may continue to run with the same mark — 
Hurst light-houses in aUne ; but they must not cross that line to 
the westward, as it very closely skirts the eastern side of the 
Shingles. 

There are moreover three buoys to mark this edge of the 
Shingles. The outermost is called the S. W. buoy, and is painted 
red; it carries a beacon, and lies in 5 fathoms. The cross 
marks for it are Nodes Beacon on the Isle of Wight over the 
south part of the variegated Cliffs in Alam Bay, where the chalk 
and clay cliffs join ; and the Stone Beacon on Hurst Beach in one 
with the high light-house. ' This latter line passes near to the 
S. E. edge of the chalk rocks, and ships from the westward 
should therefore cautiously avoid bringing Nodes Beacon to the 
northward of the Needles Point till they have reached this mark 
of the Hurst Beacon and light-house. In using this Channel 
with an ebb-tide, which sets across the Shingles, a ship should 
open the high light-house to the eastward of the Beacon, and 
afterwards to the eastward of the low light. 

In working into the Needles Channel, which should not be 
attempted with a large vessel except in case of urgent necessity, 
she may reach so far westward as to bring the high light-house 
on with the Beacon at Hurst, until the Needles light bears E. S. E. ; 
but higher up the Channel she must not go to the westward of 
X the two lights in a line ; and on approaching the N. E. buoy 

the high light must be kept open of the Public -house af Hurst. 
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In Standing to the eastward, Hatherwood Point should not be ^^^, 
approached nearer than three cables length; and, after passing 
that point, the Needles light-house must not be brought close to 
it till Sconce Point comes open of Round Tower Point, which 
latter mark will be the south-east boundary of the Channel as far 
up as Warden buoy. Prom this buoy to Clevesend Point the 
island may be approached to the depth of 12 fathoms, and be- 
tween Clevesend and Sconce Points to two eables lengths or less. 
There is no occasion to give here the minute marks for the 
Warden Ledge ; but if the buoy should have broken adrift, do not 
bring the Needles light-house to the eastward of Hatherwood 
Point : this mark will also avoid both horns of the Tinker Ledge. 
After passing Sconce Point vessels may select an anchoring 
berth off Yarmouth, or proceed to the eastward. 

The foregoing directions are available in a reversed order, for 
sailing outward ; except that in turning out upon an ebb-tide,# 
when in the vicinity of the elbow of the Shingles, and standing 
westward, the high light-house must not be brought within its ap- 
parent breadth to the east side of the low light-house. Perhaps 
it would be advisable, after getting abreast of Hurst Beach, to 
throw the vessel's head towards the island and drop her out with 
the tide. 

From abreast of Dunnose to the black or south-east buoy of Dumnoie to 
the Princessa the course and distance will be E.b. N., varying ^ 
according to the direction of the wind and set of the tide. Run 
in with Whitestone Point (the west point of Mill Bay) distinctly 
open to the southward of Dunnose ; and, in approaching the 
Princessa, keep the red clay cliff, which is the next westward of 
Culver Cliff, open to the southward of the latter, until the west- 
ernmost Chalk-pit on Portsdown Hill opens to the eastward of the 
Tower of South-Sea Castle, bearing N. i E., by which marks the 
Princessa will be avoided. When the Nursery Gardens, or six 
Clumps of Trees, upon the eastern part of Portsdown Hill, come on 
with Cumberiand Port, bearing about N. N. E., run in with them 
in that direction, and it will carry the ship a little to the eastward of 
the Nab light-vessel* and over the west end of the New (Grounds, 
in 4} fathoms at low water, and up to the line of the leading 
* This vessel exhibits two lights at different heights, on separate masts. 
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Dmmote to mark into Spithead, which is Kickergill Tower on with the middle 
of the Barracks in Fort Monkton, bearing N. N. W. When the 
large Chalk- pit on Portsdown Hill comes on with South-Sea 
Castle, she will be- to the westward of the Horse, and may take 
any berth that convenience may suggest* The limits of the best 
anchorage at Spithead are South Sea-Castle N, E. to £. b. N. 
and the Kicker Point N. N. W. to N. W. 

In this track the ship will pass to the eastward of the Princessa 
Buoys, black and white, Bembridge Buoy, black, Nab light- 
vessel, and the white buoys^ of the Warner* and of No-Mans 
Landf , and to the westward of the five buoys of the Dean and 
Horse ;^ each of which has its name painted on the head. 

If it be intended to pass to the westward of the Nab light- 
vessel. Nelson's Monument on with the east end of the Trees on 
Portsmouth Lines, bearing N. J K^ will take a ship up to the 
leading mark into Spithead. 

Si. Helens. Ships going into St. Helens with a scant wind may pass inside 

the white buoy of the Princessa, and between the buoy of 
Bembridge Ledge and the Nab light-vessel ; and the best anchor- 
age will be in 7 fathoms, with Ashey Down Tower on St. Helens 
Sea-mark W. i N., and the Nab light-vessel S. b. £.§ 

* St. Helens Water-mill (a lan^e white building), St. Helens Sea-mark and 
St. Helens Point in one, and the cupola of St. Johns Chapel its apparent 
breadth open eastward of the east-end of the Trees on Portsmouth Lines, 
are the marks for this buoy. 

t Ashey Down Tower on the north-west comer of the triangular fiekl, and 
the gap in the Fir Trees on the west part of Portsdown Hill on the cupola 
of St. Johns Chapel, are the marks for this buoy. 

J For the buoy of the Horse Elbow, Ashey Down Tower three times its 
breadth open south of the new houses on Nettlestone Point, and the eastern 
end of the Trees on Portsmouth Lines in one with South-Sea Castle. Each . 
of the above three buoys is placed in 27 feet at low water. 

$ The Nab buoy has been removed as being useless; Oct. 1834. 
The light-vessel now lies in 4 fathoms at low water, and shews two lights 
on separate masts 43 feet asunder; the one 25 feet, and the other 18 feet . 
above the deck. The marks for her position are, Ashey Down Tower in one 
with the Spire of Bembridge new Church, W. N. W. } W., and the eastern 
end of the Trees on Portsmouth Lines in one with the eastern face of South- 
Sea Castle bearing north. The S. E. buoy of the Princessa lies S. S. W* 
from her* and the Warner buoy N. i W., all magnetic bearings. 
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From the west end of the Boulder Baiik» the south-east Ot^em^ 
buoy of the Dean bears N. W. i N. 7* mUes. This bank ^^^^'^' 
should not be approached on its south side nearer than 11 
fathoms. Culver Cliff will then bear about W. N. W. The 
mark for clearing the Boulder Bank to the westward is the Road- 
way up Rooks Hill (a little to the eastward of the Windmill,) on 
with Chichester Cathedral Spire, bearing N. E. J N., or, if Rooks 
Hill or the Road- way be obscured by haze, Chichester Catjiedral 
Spire in one with the west end of Medmerry Bam, which are 
neariy on the same bearing. 

From half a mile south-westward of the Boulder Bank the 
direct course between the Dean and Warner sands is N. W. ; but, 
in approaching the south-east part of the Dean, if the buoy is 
not seen, keep Ashey Down Tower on St. Helens Sea-mark, ot 
the largest Chalk-pit on Bradiug Down twice its breadth open 
southward of St. Helen's Sea-mark, either of which will clear the 
Dean to the southward; and the Windmill on Portsdown Hill 
opening westward of Cumberland Fort will lead to the westward 
of it. Then bring Kickergill on with the middle of the Bap- 
racks in Fort Monkton and proceed to Spithead. 

The course from any positicm off Portland to a corresponding 
position off St. Catherine point is E. S. E. \ E. 15 leagues ; and 
from thence to Beachy Head E.S.E.^E. 20 leagues. In the 
latter interval the shore should not \)e approached within the 
depth of 25 fathoms; by which precaution you will pass without 
or to the southward of the elbow of the Owers, within a half a 
mile of which are 22 and 23 fathoms' water, and you will also 
preserve the fair-channel tide. 

The Owers Rocks lie to the southward of the pitch of Selsea Omn Rock*. 
Bill, and form an almost continuous though irregular ledge, resem- 
bling the letter S. The south-eastern extremity of these rocks 
is called the Elbow, and is distant from the Bill 5|[ miles, 
having from 4 to 24 feet on different parts of it The western 
extreme is called ihe Brake or Cross Ledge, with similar depths 
of water. The Owers are very extensive as well as dangerous, 
and wiU be best comprehended by consulting the chart. The 
White Road-way on Bow Hill in sight to the eastward of the 
, Spire of Chichester Cathedral (at which time the Spire will be in 
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Owen. one also with Stoke Chalk-pit,) will carry you at least one mile to 

the eastward of the north-eastern and eastern extremities of the 
Owers, and in from 6 to 9 fathoms water ; and the Spire of Chi- 
chester open to the westward of Medmerry Bam the apparent 
breadth of the said Bam will carry you one cables length to the 
westward of the westem and south-western extremities thereof, 
in from 4 to 8 fathoms water. 

Owen FioaHng A vessel with a single light is stationed off the eastern end of the 

^^*'* Owers*, bearing from the Elbow N. 22^ E. (N.E. \ E.), and distant 

five-sixths of a milef . All vessels therefore navigating in the vici- 
nity of the Elbow of the Owers, should be cautious not to approach 
the light nearer than 2 miles (when to the southward thereof), 
and not to bring the light more to the eastward than N. ll^E. 
(N.E. JN.) until they have passed the south-easternmost extreme 
of the Elbow, from whence, if bound to Spithead, the light should 
on no account be brought to bear more southerly than E. b. S. by 
compass, until clear of the PuUar and Boulder Banks, the latter 
of which lies nearly 6 miles from the Elbow, in the direction of 
N. 72° W. (N. W. J W.). In the vicinity of the Owers the streams 

Tide$, of both ebb and flood set with great velocity to the north-eastward 

and north-westward, eight hours in the latter direction, and four in 

the formerj, which in light winds or thick weather should be cau- 

' tiously provided for. There is an anchorage in what is called the 

The Park. Park, between the Owers and the land, though a very indifferent 

* The Owers light- vessel has three masts ; itt night she carries a single 

light at the main, *i6 feet high ; and, during the day, red flags at the fore 

and main. Except in blowing weather, however, these flags are not very 

easily seen ; and it would be a valuable improvement if large copper vanes, 

' or tarred canvas balls, were substituted. 

By a notice from the Trinity-house, of March, 1831, the light-keeper is 
directed to fire a gun if any vessel is running into danger, and to lower the 
red flags half-mast till she alters her course sufllciently. 

t The foul ground in the neighbourhood of the Eastborough Head has 
extended itself one mile to the south-eastward since Lieut Murray's survey 
in 1807. 

X According, however, to the former survey of Lieut. Murdoch M'Kensie, 
the stream of ebb in the Looe makes to the westward about ten o'clock at 
full and change, or about 1) hours before high water by the shore in Selsea 
Harbour ; and the stream of flood makes to the eastward about four, or 
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one, in from 3 to 4 fathoms water, the best position for which is Owtra, 
upon the following marks: Halifax House in one with Selsea 
Church, and Semi, on the Isle of Wight, just in sight to the south- 
ward of Culver Cliff — the latter is also the leading mark for the 
Looe stream. The above anchorage is 2\ miles to the eastward 
of the Mixon, and IJ mile to the north-westward of the East- 
borough Head. It is however by no means to be resorted to, 
unless in cases of emergency, nor while any prospect remains of 
gaining an offings or of reaching Spithead or the Downs*. Ashey 
Down Tower shut in with the north side of Brading Down will 
lead you to the southward of all danger in the vicinity of the Owers. 
The soundings between the Isle of Wight and Cherbourg, 
' with reference to the Channel fair-way, are so irregular, that the 
course for a running ship cannot be designated with that degree 
of precision which the narrow limits of the Channel there require ; 
at the same time, these transitions from deep to shoal water will be 
equally in favour of a working ship, or of one crossing the Chan- 
nel. The general quality of the bottom to the southward of the 
fair-way is coarse, loose, unconnected, and rocky ; the stones are in 
general covered with a reddish incrustation. Within the distance 
of 5 leagues of the coasts of Hampshire and Sussex the sound- 
ings become finer, being chiefly sand mixed with fine gravel, 
which continues as far eastward as Beachy Head. The course 
from any position off St. Catharine Point to a corresponding 
position off Beachy Head is N. 81° E. (E. S. E. \ E.), and the dis- 
tance 60 miles. 

about the same time before low water there. Spring tides in the Looe run 
about three knots, and neaps about two ; but in the Park, and along the 
shore of Selsea, the velocity of the tide is inconsiderable, except just at 
Selaea Bill, where it is pretty strong; nor does it tura at the same time as in 
the Looe, but nearly with half-tide on the shore. 

* Captain Mingaye, R.N., who has had much experience on this part of 
the coast, is of opinion that the Park is a most valuable anchorage for the 
eoastiiig trade. Vessels are sheltered from S. b. W. to £. b. N. ; the grav^ 
bottom, though rather rough for the cable, thhily covers a strong clay; 
there is good room for working out if the wind veers to the eastward ; and, 
if possible to wait till anlionr after the western tide has made, there will be 
12 feet water dose to Selsea Bill, between which and the Mixon the stream 
sweeps with great velocity.— 1/yrfro^. Office. 
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Between the There are no dangfers to be feared between the Owers and 

Owera and ^ 

Beachy Head. Beachy Head, save what are close to the shore ; of these the 
Bognor and Shelly Rocks, Felpham Ledges, &c., are the prin- 
cipal. The former lie nearly 5 miles to the eastward of Selsca 
Bill, and project 2J miles to seaward. The Shelly Rocks are 
somewhat farther to the south-eastward, and are marked by a 
white buoy ; and there is a small knoll to the eastward again of 
these, abreast of Little Hampton * ; the whole however of these 
may be avoided, by keeping the high land in the vicinity of the 
Priory (on the Isle of Wight) open to the southward of Sebea 
Bill. 

Between the meridians of Shoreham and Beachy Head the 
soundings very gradually shoalen from the offing towards the 
land, and yoii may anchor all along the coast with off-shore winds 
in from 2 to 9 fathoms water ; but the anchorage of most general 
resort is that of Seaford Roads, abreast of the village of that name, 
in 8 or 9 fathoms, with tlie Church bearing N. 59° E. (E.JN.) ; 
bottom, fine dark sand mixed with marl. From this anchorage 
the pitch of Beachy Head will afford shelter with the wind as far 
southerly as E.S.E., and is therefore superior to the western 
bay of Dungeness. Seaford Head is often mistaken for Beachy 
Head by vessels coming up channel within 4 or 5 miles of the 
land ; they may be distinguished by there being a small building 
on the highest part of Beachy Head, whereas there is nothing on 
the former. 

Beachf Head, The promontory of Beachy Head is rendered strikingly remark- 
able by the uniform convexity m the profile of its cliffs, seven in 
numberf. 

From Beachy Head towards Pevensey the coast trends deeply 
inwards, and the land here is very little above the level of thesea; 
towards Hastings it again becomes elevated, and the land appears, 

* Called Winter knoll, ftom the name of t^e'skilAil pibt by whote it was 
discovered. It lies If miles from the shore, with Leominster Chmrch in one 
with Qimping Mill, N.E. JN. 

t There is now an excellent revolving light on a spot called Be]le4oiite, 
near the summit of the second cliff to the westward of Beachy Head. It if 
285 feet above the water, and its interval of greatest brilliancy ii two 
minutes. 
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as it is commonly called, double, rising very high in the interior. Fairiight. 
The Mill on Fairlight Down is 600 feet above the spa. Between 
Beachy Head and Fairlight Down the strand is composed of 
coarse shingle, studded here and there -with small rocky heads, 
particularly in the vicinity of Hastings and Cliffs-end Point ; and 
further out are the Royal Sovereign Shoals, Boulder Bank, &c. 

The centre of the Royal Sovereign Shoals^ on which there are Royal So^e- 
only 9 feet water in many places, lies N. 86° E. (E. S. E. J E.), '^^ ^^""^ 
from Beachy Head distant 6i miles, S. 42° 44' W. (S. W. 
b. W. I W.), from Fairlight Mill distant lOf miles, and 
S. 37° 25^ E. (S. b. E. J E.), from Pevensey Church distant 
5^ miles. The long north-eastern mark for it is Fairlight Mill 
in one with the eastern part of the Cliff' on which the ruins of Has- 
tings Castle stand, and Hailsham Church one-third nearer to West- 
ham Church than to Hankham Windmill. By keeping Seaford 
Cliff in sight to the southward of the pitch of Beachy Head, you 
will pass at least 2 miles to the southward of these dangerous 
shoals*. Fairlight Mill in one with the north-western part of the 
Cliff eastward of Hastings will lead to the eastward of them ; 
and Willingdon Church on with the north end of WiUingdon 
Chalk-pit will carry you to the northward of them. TJie position 
of these shoals is very perceptible during the spring tides, 
and in bad weather the sea breaks heavily upon them. The 
south-western end of Holywell Bank lies two-thirds of a mile HoijfweUBamk, 
from the Watch*house on Beachy Head, and it thence extends con- 
tinuously in a north-east direction for nearly 2 miles, running 
parallel with the trend of the coast, and terminating abreast of 
Rocky-foot Point ; there are 4 and 6 feet on all parts of this bank, 
uid 12 feet very close both within and without it. The little 
spire of Hurstmonceaux Church in one with the western part of 
Westham Church will carry you between the Holywell Bank and 
Royal Sovereign Shoals. 

* At night, vessels coming from the eastward will open the new light to 
the southward of the cliffs of Beachy Head, when it bears N. W.| W. ; and 
whether bound up or down channel, when to the eastward of Beachy Head, 
and within 3 leas^ues of it, by keeping the light open they will pass half a 
mile to the southward of all the Royal Sovereign Sho9\s,'— Trinity-House 
Notice. 

E 2 
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Bcachy Head 
lu Dungeneu, 



Boulder Bank. The Boulder Bank, which lies to the south-eastward of Cliffs- 
' end Point, is in length nearly 3 miles and in breadth three-quar- 

ters of a mile, and has generally 11 and 12 feet water upon it, 
with 3 and 4 fathoms all round it. Fairlight Mill open to the west- 
ward of the Semaphore will carry you to the south-westward of the 
bank, and Playden Steeple in one with the turret of Rye Church 
will lead considerably to the south-eastward of it. This bank 
however lies so close to the shore as to be entirely out of the way 
of vessels running or beating up or down the Channel. 

Eastward of Fairlight Down, and between it and Hythe, is situ- 
ated that extensive level tract of land called Romney Marsh, 
upon the south-east point of which stands Dungeness light- 
house, which is coloured red, and is in all respects very con- 
spicuous. 

The course from any position off Beachy Head to a corre- 
sponding position off Dungeness is N. 68° 27' E. (E. 4 S.), and the 
distance 29 miles. The soundings between them are, generally 
speaking, shoal as well as flat, nevertheless the depths from the 
oflSng towards the land decrease so regularly, that the land to the 
westward of Dungeness may be made with safety in the thickest, 
weather by the lead. 

One mile and two-thirds from Dungeness light-house, in the 
direction of S. 67° W. (W. J N.), lies the eastern end of a bank, 
usually called Stephenson Shoal ; it thence extends in a south- 
west direction for nearly 2 miles. There are from 17 to 24 feet 
upon it, and 6 and 7 fathoms all around it. Shakespear Cliff, 
open to the southward of the light-house, or Fairlight Mill in sight 
to the westward of Fairlight Church, will carry you well to the 
southward thereof; and the tower of New Romney Church open 
to the westward of Lydd-smock Mill will lead considerably to the 
westward of it. 

The West Bay of Dungeness affords very good anchorage against 
north-easterly winds, and is certainly preferable to Dover Road. 
The marks for the best ground are. New Romney Church tower 
in one with Lydd Church, and the Mill on Fairlight Down in one 
with, or open to, the westward of Fairlight Church. From 
hence Dungeness light will bear N. 69° E. (E. J S.), and a depth 
of 6 fathoms may always be insured. Smaller vessels may run 
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farther in towards the beach, guarding always against a sudden 
shift of wind. Dungeness Point is steep-to : 10 or 12 fathoms 
will be found within a cables length of the beach. 

The Roar and Swallow Banks lie in the East Bay of Dungeness ; i^r Bank. 
the first is contiguous to the beach, and takes its rise at the Ness 
Point, running in the direction of the coast as far as Folkstone, 
and shoaling out to the eastward, between those limits, to the dis- 
tance of 2 miles from high-water mark. On that part of tho 
Roar nearest to Folkstone there are from 12 to 14 feet water ; 
abreast of Dymchurch and New Romney, and from thence along 
the land towards the light-house, the depths vary from 6 to 18 
feet, and there are 5 fathoms all along its eastern edge. The 
Swallow is detached : it is nearly in the form of a^ pear, and Swal/ow Bank. 
has from 16 to 20 feet upon it: it lies 3 miles from Dungeness 
Point, in the direction of N. 29° E. (N. E. f E.), and the same 
distance from New Romney Church. By keeping Lydd Church 
in one with, or open to, the northward of Lydd north-east Mill 
you will pass to the northward of the Swallow ; and Beechborough 
Summer-house in one with Hythe Church will lead very consider- 
ably to the eastward of it — at two hours' flood, however, there 
are 21 feet water upon this shoal. When the wind is between 5««v«»«*» 

^ Eastern Bay. 

N. b. E. and W. b. S. the Eastern Bay aflbrds good shelter to 
vessels of all classes, in from 4 to 12 fathoms, and upon pretty 
good holding gound. The best position for anchoring is with 
Lydd Church open to the northward of Lydd north-east Mill, and 
the light-house bearing S. W. b. W. \ W., in 7 fathoms water. 

The course from Dungeness to the South Foreland is N. 49° E. DownM. 
(E. N. E. }^ E.), and the distance 21 miles, the depth of water 
varying between 19 and 14 fathoms. A vessel bound into the 
North Sea would pass to the southward of the South Goodwin 
light-vessel ; but, if intending to anchor in the Downs, she may 
round the South Foreland at the distance of half a mile, in 14 
to 12 fathoms; and when the light- houses bear west, alter the 
course to N. E. or N. E. i N. Then anchor with Upper Deal 
Mill on with Deal Castle, W. b. S., and the South Foreland upper 
light-house on with the south side of Old Stairs Point S. W. J W.^ 
in 7 or 8 fathoms ; or in the same depth further northward, with 
Upper Deal Mill open to the northward of Deal Castle about 
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W. & W., aiid the ut)per light-house to the WMrthward of Old 
Stairs Point S. W. J W. Moor with the best bower to the south- 
ward. Here she will be to the eastward of the red buoy of Deal 
Sand, which lies in 5 fathoms at low-water, near the eastern pro- 
jection of that shoal. The marks for it are. Upper Deal Church 
tower on with the flag-staff in the King's Yard at Deal W. 
I N., and St. Clement's Church tower at Sandwich on with the 
west side of Sandown Castle N. N. W, 

The floating light-vessel off the south head of the Goodwin 
Sand lies in 13 fathoms, exhibiting a single light. The mark for 
her is the west end of the Tpees in Admiral Harvey's Park al 
Walmer on with the centre of Walraer Castle N. N. W., the 
South Foreland upper light-house W. ^ N., and the Gull light- 
vessel N. N. E. i E. 

The channel navigation for large ships is very much straitened 
in the vicinity of Dungeness by banks of sand and shingle, the 
principal and most dangerous of which are the Ridge, the Varne, 
the eastern Vergoyer, and the Banc de Basse, as during equinoc- 
tial tides as little as 8| feet will be found upon the former shoal> 
nor is there at the same time more than 16 and 17 feet on the three 
latter ; on the western Vergoyer 27 feet will be found. 

The Varne and Ridge he exactly in the fair-way of the Strait 
of Dover, at nearly equal distances from the English and French 
coasts, and nearly parallel to each other. The Varne is 5f 
miles in length, and 1^ in breadth. The Ridge is 9 miles in 
length and 2 in breadth where broadest. Neither of these banks 
are continuous, but consist of shoa^ patches, having deep water 
between them. The north-east end of the Varne bears S. 18°E. 
(S. i W.), from Dover Castle distant Sj miles, and S. 4^ E. 
(S. b. W. j W.), from the South Foreland upper light-house 
distant SJ miles. The south-west end of the Varne lies S. 8° W. 
(S. S. W. i W.), from Dover Castle distant 11} miles, and 
S. 36° E. (S. b. E.), from Beechborough Summer-house distant 
12 miles. The marks for the centre and shoalest part of the 
Varne are, the Fir-trees at Padlesworth* twice their own breadth 



'*' The clump of trees at Padlesworth is very conspicuous ; they are close 
and compact, and shew the same in all directions from the sea. 
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open to the eastward of Folkstone Church, and the Guard- Dover Strait. 
house on Cape Blancnez exactly in one with the top of the Chalk 
Cliff beneath it, S. 77"" E. (S. E. | K). The Fir-trees at 
Padlegwortfa in one with the middlemost of the three Martello 
Towers which stand to the eastward of Folkstone, N. 56° W. 
(N. N. W. I W.), will lead to the eastward of the Vame; Lymne 
Windmill just in sight to the westward of Lymne Church, 
N. 47** W. (N. N. W.) will carry you to the westward of it; 
and the Mill on Fairlight Down one-third nearer to Lydd 
Church than to Dungeness light-house will lead between it and 
the English coast. 

The Ridge is situated 3 miles to the south-eastward of the i^<^* 
Vame, and there are 16 and 22 fathoms between them. On the 
north-eastern end of the Ridge there are from 4 to 10 fathoms, 
on the centre of it from 2 to 5 fathoms, and towards the south- 
western end thereof as little as 8} feet will be found. This is 
the shoalest part of the bank, and lies S. 7P W. (W. i N.), 
from Cape Blancnez distant 17 milqs, S. 3° W. (S. S. W. i W.>, 
from Dover Casde distant 18 miles, and N. 61° W. (N. W. j N.), 
from Montalembert Semaphore distant 15 miles. From hence 
PlaydfiH Steefde is its own breadth open to southward of Dun- 
geness light-house, and the remarkable conical Hill in the inte- 
rior, near Audembert, appears a little open to the southward 
of the Mortar Battery on Cape Grisnez. The mark for the 
north-eastern end of the Ridge i? the Trees at Padlesworth 
twice their own breadth open to the eastward of Folkstone 
Church ; and for the south-western end of this shoal, the Sema- 
phore on Montalembert a little open to the northward of the 
Hotel de ViUe in the upper town of Boulogne. By keeping 
Montalembert and the Church in one you will pass to the south- 
ward of the Ridge, and to the northward of Boulogne Middle ; 
and Walm^-road Mill in sight to the eastward of the Hope land, 
or the Church of Outreau touching the eastern end of the Wood 
which stands to the south-westward of St Etienne Church will 
lead to the eastward of the Ridge. 

The bank called Boulogne Middle lies S. P W. (S. S. W. i W.), j^^«e 
from Dover Castle distant 24 miles, and N. 85° W. (N. W. 
b. W. i W.), from Montalembert distant 13 miles ; it has 24 feet 
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water upon it, with Lydd Church and Dungeness light-house in 
one, N. 50^ W. (N. N. W. J W.) 

The Western Vergoyer bears S. IT" W. (W. b. N.), from 
Montalembert distant 20 miles, and S. 3° W. (S.S.W.iW.), 
from the Fir-trees at Padlesworth distant 29 miles ; there are 
from 4^ to 10 fathoms on this bank. Cape Blancnez Signal - 
house its own breadth open to the northward of the -pitch 
of Cape Grisnez, N. S?"" E. (E. f N.), clears Boulogne Middle 
and the western Vergoyer to the northward. Montalembert 
Semaphore just open to the southward of the Guard-house, on 
Cape Alprec, N. 72"^ E. (E. J S.), clears the western Vergoyer 
to the southward ; and New Romney Church* open to the 
westward of Dungeness light-house the apparent length of the 
light-house, N. 12** W. (N. b. E.), clears it to the westward. 

The Eastern Vergoyer lies between the Western Vergoyer and 
Banc de Basse, and is 4 J leagues in length, though not more 
than 2^ miles in breadth. The shoalest part thereof, 18 feet, 
is near the north-east end, and the mark for it is, the Church 
of Outreau in one with the Semaphore on Montalembert : on 
each side of this shoal the water is very deep. Lydd Church in 
sight to the southward of Dungeness light-house, N. 46*^ W. 
(N. N. W.), clears it to the north-eastward, and Boulogne 
Middle to the south-westward ; and Montalembert midway 
between Outreau Church and Alprec Guard-house, N. 69® E. 
(E. \ S.), clears it to the northward. 

The Banc de Basse is a long narrow sinuous bank of sand and 
shells, extending from abreast of Ambleteuse in a south-west 
direction, nearly 1 1 leagues ; the shoalest part of it, a patch of 
18 feet, is abreast of Fort la Creche. There are two conspi- 
cuous Mills upon the heights within Point Alprec ; and the north- 
western of these Mills in one with the village of Portel will carry 
you to the southward of the above patch, over the Bank, in 

24 feet water, while the south-eastern Mill open to the westward 
of the north-western Mill will lead to the northward thereof in 

25 feet water ; on other parts of this bank there are 4, 6, and 
8 fathoms, with deep water on each side of it. 

* It would be very desirable that the upper part of this church were white- 
washed. 
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The Ten-fathoms Bank consists of two patches of sandy Dover Strait, 

^ Ten-falhomt 

grounds, 10^ miles in a S. 44° E. (S. b. E. i E.) direction from Bank. 
rhingeness light-hou?e, and is merely alluded to here to account 
for the great overfalls which exist on them in bad weather. Lydd 
north-east Mill midway between Lydd Church and Dungeness 
light-house is the mark for the centre of the Bank. When 
beating up or down Channel in thick weather, between Dun- 
geness and the South Foreland, do not go into less water, 
when standing in, than 14 fathoms^ which will keep you to the 
southward of the banks near Dungeness and of the rocks off 
Folkstone. Between half-flood and half-ebb you may stand 
freely off, as there is . not less water than 20 feet, during 
that period, even on the Ridge; but after half-ebb all ships 
should endeavour to keep between the Vame and the English 
coast. 

Between Beachy Head and Cape Grisnez, the rise, velocity, and ^*^«*» 
duration of the tides, oh both sides of the Channel, are' mate- 
rially affected by local circumstances, as well as by that rotary 
disposition which is so remarkable further to the westward, though 
here the near approach of the opposite coasts prevents its being 
so regular and complete. 

It is high water by the ground at Beachy Head at X. 15, at 
fiill and change, and also at Dieppe. The stream in the offing 
begins to run to the eastward at two hours flood, and continues to 
do so until two hours ebb, a similar law applying to the western 
stream. 

Upon the Vame and Ridge it is high water on full and 
change days at X. 40 ; but the north-eastern stream does not 
commence there until four hours and a half flood, nor the 
western stream till four hours and three quarters ebb ; making 
six and a half hours of north-eastern and five and a half hours 
south-western tide. 

Strong gales from the westward will prolong the north-eastern 
stream nearly an hour, and retard proportionably that to the 
south-westward ; so that on some occasions, on the Ridge 
especially, eight hours north-eastern tide and only four hours to 
the south-westward have been found. 

Between the Vcrgoyer and the French shore the tide makes 
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Dover Siraii, on an average one hour sooner than it does in the offing, both on 
the ebb and flood. 

It is high water at Deal full and change at XI. 15^ and tlie 
stream in the Downs runs to the north-eastward till four hours 
ebb; the south-western stream then oonmiences and runs until 
three hours and a half flood; making six and a half hours one 
way and five and a half hours the other. 



Section 3L — Coast of France, between Boulogne and 
Cape Frehel. 

1. To the Eastward of Cape la Hague. . 

CttpeU Hague. Cape la Hague, the north-western point of Normandy, is 
low and sandy, but rises gradually towards the interior *. It is 
skirted by many dangerous rodes on both sides, as well as off its 
pitch, and breakers may be seen extending nearly a mile from the 
strand. 

Cttfe Barfleur. Between Cherbourg and Cape Barfleur f the coast is nmch 
infested with rocks, close to which 15 fathoms will be found ; in 
thick weather, therefore, no ship should approach the shore 
nearer than 26 fathoms, which depth is not more than 2 miles 
from the projecting rocks. During spring tides the sea in the vici- 
nity of Cape Barfleur exhibits a continued sheet of broken water, 
occasioned by their rapidity ; they sometimes attain the rate of 
six knots, and are from thence called the Race of Barfleur. 

The course from any position off the Casquets to a similar 
position off Cape Barfleiir is E. (S. E. b. E. | E.), and the dis- 
tance 1 5 leagues ; and from thence to another similar position 
off Cape Antifer 18 leagues more on the same course. In 
running however from the Casquets towards Cape Barfleur atten- 
tion must be paid to the tides ; as, between half-ebb and half- 
flood, the indraught of the Channel islands is in operation. 

Maretmf Between Cape Barfleur and Cape Antifer the coast suddenly 

falls in and forms a deep bight^ in which are situated the little 

* View 8, t View 7. 
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islands of Maroouf, under whkh there is tolerable good shelter 
for small vessels, even against northerly winds. 

Cape la Heve* lies S. IT E. (S. E. | E.), 54 miles from Cape Oa^^ ^ ^«'«. 
Barfleur ; it is lofly, and particularly distinguished by two stone 
light^houses, bearing from each other N. E. and S. W. These 
lights are fixed : when navigating at the mouth of the Seine, do 
not attempt to bring the lights in one until four hours flood. 

From Cape Antifer to Fecamp f the distance is 8 miles. Fecamp. 
Fecamp is the first opening to the eastward of the Cape, and is 
rendered remarkable by the Church of Notre Dame des Bois, 
which stands on the brow of the chfF to the eastward of the 
harbour's mouth. From Fecamp to St. Valery the distance 
is 5 leagues, and thence to Poiut d'Ailly 10 miles J. From 
Cape la Heve eastward, the whole face of the coast presents a 
series of inaccessible chalk cliffs, broken here and there by the 
partial intervention of vallies or artificial descents to the beach, 
which continue uninterrupted as far as Treport, near which the 
coast begins to decline, and soon terminates in what is denominated 
the Seven Vallies. When navigating between Cape la Heve and 
Point d'Ailly, in thick weather, come no nearer the French coast 
than 22 fathoms water. Off Cape Antifer are the sharp-pointed 
rocks called Les Aiguilles, but they lie close to the beach and 
are bold close-to. The beach under Point d'Ailly projects con- 
siderably to the northward of the Point, and is rocky : the princi- 
pal danger there is called La Galere, close to which are 5 and 6 
fathoms. 

It is of great importance tliat vessels in .their progress up Ligka on 
Channel, who are desirous of keeping the French shore oji ^*^* 

board, should consider attentively the relative positions of the 
several light-houses ; for in like manner as the three lights on the 
Casquets will in many situations appear but as two §, so the lights 
on Cape la Heve also, if fallen in with in a S. W. direction, 
will shew as one, being of equal height. The lights on Cape 
Barfleur and Point d'Ailly are each single, but in this case no 
misconception can arise, as on similar bearings and at equal 

* View 6. I" View 5. 

J There is a revolving light on Point d'Ailly 305 feet above high water ; 
the intervals of strongest light are one minute and twenty seconds. 
J See page 38. ' 
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distances from these positions the difference in the soundings 
amounts to no less than 12 and 22 fathoms. 

River Somme. To the eastward of Tfeport the shore becomes flat, and the 
soundings extremely irregular, so that in many places as little as 
16 and 18 feet will be found 3 miles from the beach, from whence 
you will as suddenly drop into 6 and 8 fathoms. There are also 
several rocky ledges along the shore in this neighbourhood : when 
bound in to the River Somme, therefore, keep the light on Point 
d'AiUy in a S. 50° W. (W. S. W. J W.) direction, which wUl lead 
without these dangers, directly to the entrance of that river, and 
you will obtain sight of the light at St. Valery, on losing sight 
of that on Point d'Ailly, or nearly so. 

Tides. The tide here, both ebb and flood, runs along the land, so that 

there is little or no offset at any time. 

Appearance of The land in the vicinity of St. Valery is low, and consists 
principally of sand hills; but it gradually becomes elevated in 
the neighbourhood of Etaples and Boulogne. The most 
remarkable eminence in this quarter is that of Montalembert, 
near Boulogne, which in clear weather may be seen 12 leagues. 
The column erected by Bonaparte shews very conspicuously also 
on the profile of the land to the northward of Boulogne. 

2. To the westward of Cape la Hague, 

Cape la Hague. It has been already stated that Cape la Hague is a low 
sandy point, but at the distance of 3 miles S. 3° E. (S. S. W.) 
the coast rises suddenly into a high bluff promontory, called 
Jobourg-nez. 

The dangerous rocks which skirt Cape la Hague, as well to 
the westward as to the northward, and the breakers, which may 
be discerned almost a mile from the shore, will render it prudent 
for a stranger never to shut in Cape Roselle with Cape Flaman- 
ville*, unless Ortach, or the Casquets, are open to the northward 
of Alderney ; particularly on a north-eastern stream of tide and 
a westerly windf . He should endeavour, as nearly as may be, 
to keep the middle of the passage. 

* View 9. 

t With easterly winds Cape Carteret Guard-house may be sabstKuted for 
Cape Roselle. 
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Jobo\irg-nez forms the northern boundary of the great bight Jobourg-mx, 
called Ance de Vauville, or Grand Ance, as Cape Flamanville 
does the southern boundary. This bay affords good shelter 
against all winds that blow from between south and north-east, 
in from 4 to 12 iathoms water, a bottom of fine hard sand, and 
the only dangers to be feared are Les Trepieds. These rocks 
may be avoided on the western side, by keeping Cape Carteret 
in sight to the westward of Cape Plamani-ille, or Cape la 
Hague open westward of Joboui^-nez *. Vauville Church in 
one with the north end of the Sand-hills will lead right upon 
them. 

The little port of Dielette lies in ,the southern part of thia Port Dieiette. 
bight, about 2 miles from Cape Flamanville, and has a stone 
pier for the protection of vessels against the furious effects of the 
north-western gales. As the tide, both of ebb and flood, makes 
the circuit of the bay, that is, sets, in towards the centre thereof, it 
is best not to anchor within 2 miles of the beach at low water. 

Cape Flamanville is also ahiffh bluff point, lying: S. 16° E. ^?1^ Fiaman- 
(S. I W.) 8 J miles from Jobourg-nez. Cape Roselle is about 3 J de Champeaux. 
miles S. 28° E. (S. J E.) from Cape Flamanville, and Cape 
Carteret about 6 miles from the former, S. 13° E. (S. b. W.) 
Between Cape Flamanville and Cape Carteret the land near the 
shore is high and appears double; and from thence to Regneville 
it is altogether as low, rising again towards Granville; it is very 
woody, and skirted all along with a white sandy beach, and 
prettily diversified with villages, churches, and windmills, for 
the most part within a mile of each other, and which, being 
built of stone, assume generally a whitish appearance. The land 
in the interior is lofty, though somewhat irregular, alternately 
ascending and descending until you approach the neighbourhood 
of Coutances, where it assumes more regularity. These inequal- 
ities are very conspicuous between (and in the rear of) BarneviUe 
and St. Germain-sur-Hy. Coutances Cathedral, about 6 miles 
inland, is lofty, and rendered remarkable by its two spires or tur- 
rets, which occasionally appear like the Reculvers in Kent. 
From Coutances towards Granville, the interior of the country 
presents nearly a regular surface, which terminates at the Bee de 

• View 10. 
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Champeaux, a bluff and neariy perpendicular point, about 6 
miles to the southward of Granville, There do not appear to be 

Cape Flaman^ any hidden dangers in the offing between Cape Flamanville and 

L cCuHfeoMx, Cape Carteret (except the Trois Grunes) ; but from the broad 
sandy beach between those capes shallow water extends to the 

^1^^ distance of nearly 1^ mile. This will best be avoided by 

keeping the perpendicular bluff point of Jobourg well (^n 1o 
the westward of Cape Flamanville, or by attention to the lead, 
without, however, implicitly trusting thereto, and bearing in 
mind that within the 'depth of 6 fathoms the strand shoalens 
suddenly. The most prominent part of these shallows is a ridge 

Banc dm Bit, Or shoal, called Banc du Rit, or Ry, between Baubign^ and the 
Cape, but nearest the latter, which dries at^low-water great spring 
tides. 

Tfitit Onmet. The Trois Grunes is a dangerous rocky ledge, lying about 
3| miles from Cape Carteret, in the direction of S. 86° W. 
(W. N. W.); it is composed of numberless small rocky heads 
and large stones ; it is about 2 miles in length and one mile in 
breadth, trending north-westerly and south-easterly, and appears 
at low-water great spring tides. The marks for the northern and 
western part thereof are the northernmost of two remarkable Mills 
(at Vislet) a little open to the southward of the southernmost 
Fort on Cape Carteret, N. 89° E. (E. S. E.)*, and Mont Orgueil 
(Jersey) in one with Petije Rousse Rock (one of two remarkable 
rocks about one mile to the westward of the Ecrehous), S. 20° W. 
(S. W.) For the south-eastern part of this ledge (the part which 
uncovers), the above Mill must be somewhat opened to the south- 
ward of the Fort on Cape Carteret, and Roselle Mill just open to 
the south-eastward of Grande Rousse Rock. The overfalls in the 
vicinity of these rocks are very violent. 

EerekouRoch. The Ecrehou Rocks lie to the southward of the Trois Grunes, 
and between the north-eastern point of Jersey and Cape Carteret, 
at nearly equal distances from both. They are, for the most part, 
a cluster of low, long, rugged, sharp -pointed rocks, interspersed 
with, and connected by, ledges of very large shingle, and branch, 
ing in all directions from the Maitre Isle, which, together with 
the Marmotier, Tautpierre, Colombier, Grande and Petite Rousse, 

* View 11. 
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and others, never cover. There are a few scattered huts on the 
Maitre Isle and Marmotier (the two largest) to which the natives 
of Jer^ resort during the fishing and vraching* seasons : these 
two latter will also afford shelter for small boats and their crews 
against the occasional incletnency of the weather ; but there is 
neidier sustenance, fuel, or fresh water, on either. Prom the 
south-eastern end of I'Ecreviere Baitk to the western end of Les 
Dirouilles this ledge occupies a space of 9 miles. 
The Eereviere Bank extends from TEcreviere Rock in nearly a Ecreviere 

BcnJk 

south-easterly direction, and to the distance of nearly 3i miles. 
It is composed of sand and small shingle, and, at low-water 
equinoctial tides, dries in twelve different places. The tide 
sets over it with great rapidity, and causes a violent ebullition* 
even in the finest weather. Rond-nez Point shut in with 
BeBehogue Point, or Boulez fire-beacons in one with Tour 
de Roselle, N. 85^ W. (N. W. b. W. J W.), wUl carry you to the 
south-westward thereof, and when the Marmotier Houses appear 
open to the north-eastward of the Bigome, N. 60° W. 
(N. W. J N.), you are to the eastward of its south-east extreme. 

The Bigome is a remarkable homed rock, about half a mile to Bigome. 
the south-eastward of the Marmotier, and never covers. 

Nearly midway between the^Ecrehou rocks and Cape Carteret Same FiUe. 
is a ridge of coarse sand and shingle, called Le Banc F^l^, which 
dries in three places at low- water great spring tides. It extends 
south-easterly upwards of 5 miles; it is half a mile wide, and 
remarkably steep, both on its eastern and western sides. The 
north part of this bank is composed of numerous rocky heads, 
called Les Talpieds, connected with the southem part by small Ta/pied Rock9. 
knolls of coarse sand and shingle. Pldinmont Point (Jersey) open 
to the soutfiward of the Maitre Isle, S. 84** W. (W. N. W. i W.), 
and a remarkable square green patch in the white sands of Ha- 
tainville in one with the pitch of Cape Carteret, are the marks 
for the southern extreme of this bank, and Montorgueil Castle 
in one with the Maitre Isle, S.36°W. (S. W. b. W.,JW.), is 
the mark for the northern part thereof. Between this bank and 
the Ecrehou rocks there is generally a turbultut sea, even in 
fine weather, caused solely by the rapidity of the tides. 

* Vrach, kelp. 
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FeV^f Channel, There is a channel between the Felee Bank and the Ecrehous, 
and also between it and the French coast : the water is much deeper 
in the former than in the latter, but the last is the usual passage, 
and is to be preferred to the first, as well on account of its capa- 
city as for the excellent leading mark it can command, which 
the other is not only destitute of, but is otherwise interspersed 
with several small heads of rock, which can hardly be avoided 
at low water. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Cape Flamanville, and intend- 
ing to go through this channel, steer along the land at the distance 
of about 2 miles from the temporary low-water mark, minding 
as you advance to the southward to keep the perpendicular point 
of Jobourg well open to the westward of Cape Flamanville, by 
which precaution you will pass to the westward of the Banc du Rit, 
and also between the latter and the Trois G runes ; and as soon as 
the Mill Vislet (the northernmost of two windmills which stand 
on the heights inland to the eastward of Cape Carteret) ap- 
pears in one with the south-eastern Fort on that Cape, you are to 
the southward of the Banc du Rit, as also between the latter 
and the Trois Grunes, and must then haul in towards the land, 
in order to avoid the Talpied Rocks, as well as to bring the objects 
together which constitute the leading mark between the said bank 
and the French coast There are several mills in the vicinity of 
St. George and Barneville towns ; but that alluded to is one of two 
which stand remarkably conspicuous and very high, most of the 
others being eclipsed in a great measure by the different villages, 
or enveloped in the trees, so that they do not wholly appear; 
there is also a large house standing within a few paces to the 
northward of the one in question. The mark to clear the Trois 
Grunes to the eastward has been already given above. The 
square tower of Barneville Church in sight to the southward of 
Cape Carteret, N. 74° E. (E. | S.)*, will lead you to the south- 
ward of them ; Montorgueil Castle appearing its own apparent 
breadtli open to the westward of Grande Kousse Rock, S. 16*^ W, 
(S. W. ^ S.), will carry you to the westward thereof, as will also 
Seymour Towei (Jersey) in one with Grande Rousse, S. 9® W. 
(S. W. b. S.) ; and the south-eastern fort on Cape Carteret shut 

* View 12, 
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in with the western pitch of the Cape (on which there is a bat- FtUt ChiumeL 
teiy), S. 84° E. (S. E. b. E. \ E.), will lead you about half a mile 
to the northward of them *. The north-western peak of the lofly 
light-coloured sands of Hatainville (which are very extensive), in 
sight to the westward of the dark bluff and nearly perpendicular 
point of Cape Carteret f, N. 12° W. (N. b. E.), is the leading mark 
between the Banc Felfe and the French shore, and will carry you 
over the taU of the Bank in 15 feet at low-water great spring 
tides. A large ship, therefore, desirous of passing between them, 
must of necessity anchor to wait for water ; not because there are 
hidden dangers to encounter, but because there is actually no depth 
of water on the flat or bridge, until one-quarter at least of the flood 
has run, at which period there will not be less than 24 feet water, in 
the fair-way, upon the above leading mark, nor less thjm 7 feet over 
the shoalest part of the Fel^e, calculated for great spring tides. 
The best position for anchoring under Cape Carteret is the Tele- 
graph on the summit of the Cape just open to the northward 
of the Fort on the western pitch thereof, and distant about 2 
miles, in 24 feet water. You may also anchor on the southern side 
of the Banc Fel4e, upon the leading mark before given, with St. 
Germain Church between the E. S. E. and E. b. N. points of the 
compass. 

The same leading mark will also lead you between the Boeuf Seneq^a 
and the Sniquet or Senequet Rocks; they must, however, not be 
opened more than just to see them clear of the Cape, because on 
the extreme of the Boeuf there are only 2 feet water at low-water 
great spring tides. The marks for this reef are (but which can 
only be discerned in very clear weather), Elizabeth Castle (Jersey) 
just perceptibly open to the northward of Seymour Tower, and the 
sands of Hatainville well open to the westward of Cape Carteret, 
or Blainville Church Spire in one with the northern sandy point of 
Blainville River. Care must be taken not to shut in the above 
sands, for fear of fallkig upon the foul ground about Senequet. 
Cape Flamanville in sight to the westward of Cape Carteret, N. 

♦ Or which is very nearly the same, the aoutheminost of the two wind- 
mills (above mentioned) shut in to the northward of Cape Carteret, (Mill St. 
George). 

t View 13. 
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19° W. (N. \ E.), will also lead you over the south-eastern tail of 
the Banc Felee; but it must be gradually opened out as you pro- 
ceed to the southward, for the same reason. When Port Bail Fort 
and Church are in one, N. 50° E. (E. N. E. J E.), or when Plein- 
mont Point comes in one with the south end of the Maitre Isle, 
S. 84° W. (W. N. W. 1 W.), you will be abreast of the southern 
part of the Felee Bank, which dries. 

When in the vicinity of the Boeuf . and Senequet you will, 
as you advance to the southward, obtain sight of another leading 
mark in that direction, viz., a bluff perpendicular point about 
6 miles to the southward of Granville *, called the Bee de Cham- 
peaux, to be kept just in sight to the westward of the high land 
whereon Granville stands, S. 21° E. (S. i W.) ; this will lead you 
between La Mariee and Le Ronqui Rocks, and also clear of all 
danger, until nearly as far as La Catheue; whence, if you intend 
to pass between Chausey and Granville, you must look out for the 
remarkable Tree which stands about 2 miles to the north of Cou- 
tances, and not bring it to the southward of Agon Church until 
La Petite Canue at Chausey appears in one with Les Huguenans 
about S. (S. S. W.); this latter mark will lead you to the westward 
of La Catheue, a dangerous reef of rocks upon the northern extre- 
mity of the Bancs de Montmartin, which shew themselves at low 
water. The marks for La Catheue, are Coutances Cathedral in 
one with Bee d'Agon, N. 62° E. (E. 1 N.), and Bee de la Tour in 
one with La Petite Canue S. 39° W. (S. W. b. W. i W.). To the 
weiatward of the Bancs de Montmartin the water deepens to 5 
fathoms, and to pass between them and Chausey, after clearing La 
Catheue Rocks, keep La Petite Canue in one with Les Huguenans 
till Coutances appears in one with the Bee d'Agon : then steer to- 
wards Granville ; minding to keep La Petite Canue well open to 
the northward (rf La Grande Canue after passing them, until Mont 
St. Michel appears within twice its own breadth of the Bee de 
Champeauxf , S. 22° E. (S, i W.) ; or, until Coutances Cathedral 
comes in one with Montmartin Church, N. 40° E. (N. E. b. E. |E.) ; 
either of which will lead you to the eastward of Le Founet and 
Admiralty Bank. When the Bee de la Tour opens to the south- 
ward of Les Huguenans, W. (N. W. b. W. f W.), you must haul 
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up for it, in order to avoid the Banc Haguet, or anchor to wait for 
water, if bound into^Granville. At the early period of two hours 
flood, there will be 1 1 feet water over the Catheue, the Founet, 
and Bancs de M ontmartin. Le Founet is the most eastern rock of Fbunet. 
the Group at Chausey, and shews a little before low water ; the 
marks for it are, La Grande and La Petite Canue in one, N.63. W; 
(N. W. ^ N.), and Coutances Cathedral its own breadth to the 
eastward of Montmartin Mill, N. 45° E. (E. N. E. J E.) 

The navigation in the vicinity of Granville at the period of low Shoait near 
water is very difficult and dangerous, in consequence of the 
numerous banks and knolls of sand which bar its approaches. 
There are twenty-two of these banks in all, but the principal are 
Haguet, Tombelaine, and Rondehaye, and these three actually 
dry in some places. To the westward of Haguet lies the 
Videcoq, which shews at low water, equinoctial tides ; the marks Videcwf, 
for it are, Gra&vllle Church in one with the second southernmost 
chimney of the south-western Caserne, N. 82^ E. (E. S. E. J E.), 
and La Culassiere, at Chausey, nearly in one with La Conchee, 
N. 39° W. (N.b. W, I W.). Granville Church in one with the 
northernmost chimney of the south-western Caserrfe will lead 
half a mile to the northward of the Videcoq ; the same church in 
one with the southern chimney thereof will lead a quarter of a 
mile to the southward of it ; La Mauvaise in one with La Conchee 
passes half a mile to the eastward of it; and the same rock 
in one with Les Huguenans will pass half a mile to the westward 
of it. When bound into Granville bring the south-east end of CfrunvUk, 
the new Mole in one with the east end of the Garrison-wall*, 
in order to pass* between the tail of Le Loup and the rocks on 
which the new Mole ig built, and giving the Mole Head, when 
rounding it, a berth of a ship's length only ; drop your anchor when 
convenient, shooting however as far to the westward as possible 
when within it. A vessel drawing 10 feet water must not attempt 
to round the Mole Head until four hours flood, especially if there 
be any sea« 

Le Loup Rock, on which there is a pole, covers at half-flood. . 
Le Cocaleux is a small bank of sand and gravel, about one and 
a half mile to the north-west of the light-house, and breaks at 
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QranviUe, low water ; between it and u^e light-house there are several 
small rocky heads, three of whi^h occasionally dry. Between Le 
Cocaleux and Tombelaine there are 3 fathoms at low water. 

The light-house stands on the extreme western end of Granville 
peninsula, and may be seen in clear weather three or four leagues, 

Rmdefunfc. Le Banc de la Rondehaye lies nearly in the centre of Cancale 

Bay, on the north-western end of which there is a rock with only 
8 feet water upon it, and there is still less water on its south- 
eastern part. The spire of Granville open to the northward 
of the light-house* will carry you to the northward of La 
Rondehaye, and La Culassiere in sight to the westward of Les 
Huguenans, N. 2° E. (N. N. E. \ E.), will lead you to the west- 
ward of it; Haut Bout Mill in one with Great Herpinf, 
S. 35° W. (S. W. b. W. \ W.), will lead directly upon its north- 
west end, 

Bnne Breton, Le Banc Breton lies in the heart of the bay, between Cancale 
and Champeaux, on the shoalest part of which there are only 6 
feet water. By keeping Cancale Church open to the northward 
of Rimains Fort you will pass to the northward of the bank^ in 
not less than 30 feet at low water. 

The coast of Normandy affords partial anchorage and shelter 
against easterly winds, but a stranger must carefully attend to 
the different leading marks, or, in the event of thick weather, 
when these cannot be discerned, he should anchor in such a depth 
as to allow for the falling of the tide, which, along this coast* 
may be estimated from 30 -to 42 feet perpendicular during 
the equinoxes, and from 14 to 20 feet during ordinary neaps, 
increasing as you proceed southward, and the reverse as you sail 
northerly. 

The roadsteads most free from the irregularities with which 
the ground along this coast abounds, are those of Grand Ance, 
already mentioned, Surtainville, Port Bail, St. Germain, and 
Regn6vill^; but the three latter can be used by small vessels 
only, as there are not more than 2J and 3 fathoms in either at 
low water. The harbours all dry at two hours and a half ebb, 
and vessels begin to sue about one hour ebb. 

CMmtaie Bay. Between Granville and Herpin Rock b that very deep bight 
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tailed Cancale Bay, nearly in the head whereof stands the 
remarkable isolated and lofty rock called Mont St. Michel, Mount s/. 
which at high water is completely surrounded, but from which 
at low water the sea recedes to a great distance, leaving it dry 
for several miles. On the simmiit of this rock stands a stately 
edifice, which was formerly a monastery, but now serves as a 
state prison. Its exterior greatly resembles Mount St. Michael 
in Cornwall. 

There are three detached rocks projecting north-eastward from ConaUcPoim, 
Cancale Point ; of these Le Grand Herpin is the most conspicuous. 
Les Filles, which is the outermost, appears at low water ; and 
La Platte Herpin shews at half-ebb. There is a rocky ledge 
projecting in a north-east direction from the latter for about one- 
eighth of a mile, having from 10 to 18 feet on it at low water; 
and as soon as you bring Cape Frehel in one with Grand Herpin, 
you are to the southward of it, as well us of Les Filles. 

The channel between Grand Herpin and Platte Herpin is 
good and deep at all times of tide for a ship of any size, taking 
the precaution to borrow within a cabled length of Great Herpin 
when passing it, because the flood tide sets strongly over Platte 
Herpin, and because the great height of the former rock pro- 
duces occasional flaws. A vessel whose draught of water does not 
exceed 10 feet will find very good riding under Rimains Island, RtmaintitUuuL 
in running for which anchorage she must not, if low water, give 
the island a berth of more than a quarter of a mile, in order' to 
pass between it and the Rimains Bank, on which there are only 
12 feet at low water. The best position for anchoring is with 
the island bearing north, and distant firom it half a mfle. If 
unable to ride here in very heavy weather from the north- 
eastward, take the top of high water and run aground with good 
sail upon the mud to the southward of Cancale Church, where 
you will save both ship and lives. 

Oh the eastern side of the Grand Herpin there is good anchor- 
age in from 7 to 9 fathoms water, when it bears by compass 
N. W., and distant from one to one and a half mile ; the ground 
so far out is, however, rather coarse ; but you cannot, in war 
time, bring this rock to bear more northerly, without getting too 
near the heavy guns on Rimains Island *. 
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Le Baruf, and Le Boeuf and Lignee des Boeufs, or Bufquins*, are ledges of dan- 
si*/*, or gerous rocks, extending in a south-western direction, and occupy- 
Bufquim. jjjg jjj length at least 4 miles. They are upwards of 2 miles to 
the south-eastward of Les Anquettes, and nearly 6 miles distant 
from the French shore at high water : they appear at four hours 
ebb, but some of the heads shew at low water only, besides many 
which are always covered. In the vicinity of these rocks the 
ground is very foul, and the dangers promiscuously scattered in 
all directions, principally however to the northward, westward, 
and south-westward, though among them there are from 2 to 7 
fathoms at low-water great spring tides. La Roque Marlello 
Tower (Jersey) in one with Noirmont Point, S. 88° W. (W. N. W.), 
is the mark for the northern extremity of the foul ground here 
alluded to, and the Spire of St. Martin's Church in one with Mont 
Orgueil Castle, N. 49° W. (N. N. W J W.), is the mark for the 
southern extreme thereof. La Bergerie in one with Seymour 
Tower f, N. 82° W. (N. W. b. W. \ W.), or Coutances Cathedral 
its own apparent breadth open to the northward of Le Petit 
Senequet J, will carry you at least half a mile to the"northward of 
the highest and most dangerous part, (that is, the Boeuf itseU) ; 
and the Spire of St. Martin's Church open to the southward of 
Montorgueil Castle, the apparent breadth of the castle, will clear 
the south-western extremity. The Boeuf appears at four hours 
ebb, and Senequet at two and a half. 

Should, however, a vessel find it expedient to navigate in the 
northern vicinity of the Boeuf, after half-ebb, or before half- 
flood (very dangerous periods). La Bergerie § must be kept open 
to the northward of Seymour Tower, and Boulez Signal-station 
must be kept open to the northward of Roselle Mill a large sail's 
breadth ; it will then also be just open of Roselle Manor-house. 
Coutances Cathedral cannot, at this period of tide, be employed 
as a mark. 
Pauagebe- The BoBuf and the Anquettes IT are on all sides beset by a 

tween the BoBuf ,/.,,,. , , 

and the great number of detached dangers, consequently the utmost cau- 

uque tcM. ^^^ jg necessary, when in a lai^e vessel, to navigate with any 
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degree of safety between them^ more especially as there exists Patiagebe- 
but one leading mark for the passage of a ship, viz., the Church Mdthe 
of St. Pierre les Moutiers, on the high land to the eastward ^^^*^^ 
of Cape Carteret, (apparently in the middle of the village, and 
the only church so situated,) with a very short turret, kept open 
a sail's breadth to the eastward of the south-eastern pitch of the 
said Cape*, N. 12° E. (N, E. | N.); and even this is not quite 
conspicuous enough, neither do the objects shift sufficiently 
quickly for so narrow and so intricate a passage at low water. It 
will, however, serve when coming from the northward, between 
half-flood and high water, but is too far distant to be of any 
service to a stranger, when entering this passage from the south- 
ward, unless the weather be tinusually clear. The above mark, 
when coming from the northward, must be carefully preserved 
until Roselle Mill (on the Isle of Jersey) appears in one with 
Montorgueil Castle, N. 54° W. (N. N. W. i W.), or until 
Coutances Cathedral appears within its own apparent breadth 
of Agon Church, N. 88° E. (E. S. E.), and it must ever be re- 
membered that the tide obliquely crosses the course. 

The sea to the southward of Les Anquettes and Boeuf, for a Space to the 
very great distance is much encumbered with sunken rocks, theAnquette$ 
and banks of sand and gravel, having from 4 to 6 fathoms at *"^ ^**'/ 
low water ; indeed, between the former rodcs and the islets of 
Chausey scarcely a spot can be found perfectly free from either, 
and in boisterous weather the whole of that space exhibits one con- 
tinued sheet of broken water. The proper channels will be found 
to lie eastward and westward of this accumulation of dangers, and 
are pretty dear. 

The most dangerous of these banks lies about 3 miles to the Southern 
south-eastward of La Petite Anquette, and has only 24 feet on ^^^'"• 
its shoalest part at low-water great spring tides. The ma^ fcnr it 
is Roselle Mill in one with the little white Gruard-house on La 
Crete, N. 42° W. (N. b. W. J W.), and Ikhot Tower in one with 
the town of St. Aubyn f, N. 65° W. (N. W. J N). 

A rock called La Mariee lies 5 miles to the southward of the La Afanie. 
latter bank, with the following marks : Coutances Cathedral its 

* It will then be also in one with Carteret white Church ; View 14. 
t Little Belle Vue. 
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own breadth open to the southward of Agon Church, N. 86° E* 
(E. S. E. \ E.), and Roselle House in one with Archirondel Tower 
N. 40° W. (N. b. W. 4 W.) ; Coutances Cathedral its own 
breadth open to the nothward of Agon* will lead you to the north- 
ward of La Mariee, though close to it ; Montmartin Church and 
Mill in one, S. 82° E. (S. E. b. E. \ E.), will carry you to the 
southward of it ; La Petite Canue naidway between the two 
Huguenans Islands, S. 2° E. (S. S. W.)t* will lead you between 
it and La Catheue; and La Petite Canue in one with La Concha 
will carry you to the westward of it. La Mari^ shews at half an 
hour before low water. 

The breadth of the Ship Channel between Chausey Island and 
Les Minquiers is very much narrowed by the bank called Les 
Ardentes^ or Genette, on the eastern, and by' the various sbocds 
which branch east and south-east from Les Minquiers on the 
western side. At low-water great spring tides its breadth 
scarcely exceeds 3 miles in some places. ^ This bank is com- 
posed of a mixture of various shells, whole and broken, with 
large brown and yellow stones, and trends in an E. N. E. direc- 
tion, for about two miles in length, and half a mile in 
breadth, half a mile of it appearing at low-water great spring 
tides. Three rocky heafis rise from it, the marks for the south- 
ernmost of which are, Granville Church three times its own 
length open to the southward of La Grande Canue, a remarkable 
isolated rock to the north-eastward of Chausey, and appearing 
wholly detached therefrom, S. 57° E. (S. E. b. S.) J, and the high 
land of Bee de la Tour wholly open to the eastward of 
L'Enseigne, a small rocky islet, one mile and a quarter to the 
northward of the main land of Chausey, with a small rough 
obehsk upon it S. 21° E. (S. J W.) §. La Grande Canue never 
wholly covers, though it is sometimes nearly awash ; but at this 
period Les Ardentes cannot be considered dangerous, there being 
even at half-tide not less than 16 feet water upon them. Each 
side of Les Ardentes is steep-to, and there are 6 and 7 fathoms 
all around and between them. 

About 1 1 miles to the south-westward of Les Ardentes lies 
the south end of a rocky bank, on which there are but 12 feet 
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at low water; and for which the marks are, Tour d'Auvergne Ardentn. 
a litde open to the eastward of Grouville Mill, N. 23° W. (N), 
the remarkable Tree near Coutances very nearly in one with 
Agon N. 66° E. (E.), and Mount St. Michel in sight to the 
eastward of Point de la Tour, S. 41° E. (S. E. b. E. f E.). This 
bank trends from thence in a northern direction, is in length 
H miles, and has 28 feet water on its northern extremity: 
neariy midway between the north end of this bank and Les 
Ardentes there is another rocky ledge with only 21 feet upon it ; 
the marks for which are Roselle Mill in one with Seymour Tower, 
and La Grande Canue in one with Granville Church. 

About 2 miles to the westward of the Corbiere of Chausey OyHerBank. 
Ues an Oyster Bank, on which there is never less than 6 and 7 
fathoms, and it is only alluded to here, that its rippling may not 
be supposed to indicate danger. The ground thereon is of a 
mixed description, with very small black and white specks, inter- 
mixed here and there with small black and other stones. 

If you intend therefore to pass between Chausey Isle and Les P*»*Mge be- 
Minquiers, and to the westward of Les Ardentes (which channel and the Min- 
is to he preferred to the one south-eastward of those rocks), you ^'^*' 
must, after having rounded Les Caux des Minquiers, on any of the 
given leading marks from St. Aubyn or Grouville Bays, and which 
you may omclude to have accomplished when the Maitre Isle 
bears to the westward of S. 78° W. (W. b. N.), steer towards the 
Maitre Isle until Tour d' Auvergne begins to open to the westward 
of Grouville Mill*, or until Seymour Tower comes in one with 
the village of Gouray. . These directions wiU lead you between 
Les Ardentes and Les Minquiers, and between the Corbiere of 
Chausey and Les Sauvages. 

Should aU or any of the above leading marks be obscured by 
hazy weather, be cautious, when rounding the Caux des Minquiers, 
not to haul to the south-westward to clear Les Ardentes, until the 
Maitre Isle, Minquiers, bears at least W. b. N. by compass, or to 
the northward of it, and not to approach the said Maitre Isle 
nearer than 6 miles at least ; and, in order to pass to the westward 
of Les Ardentes, do not bring the Corbiere of Chausey more to 
the southward than' S. 29° £. (S. ^ £.), minding, when rounding 
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the western part of the latter island, not to borrow within one 
mile of the projecting rocks, nor to exceed the distance of two 
miles from them, the clearest channel being between those limits. 
La Grrande Canue in one with Bee de Champeaux will carry 
you to the eastward of Les Ardentes. 
Let JUinquiert. Les Minquiers lie between Jersey and the coast of Bretagne, 
somewhat nearer to the former than to the latter, and are much 
more extensive than generally imagined. They are an assem- 
blage of rude, irregular, dreary rocks, rising, as it were, like 
needles out of the sea, and connected by ledges of shingle smd 
sand, and beds of mud. A few of these are always above water, 
viz., the Maitre Isle, Maisons, Calfateurs, Blanc Roque, Rocher 
du Nordest, and the Faucheurs to the south-westward; the greater 
part, however, shew at low water, though there are many con- 
stantly covered. The Maitre Isle, on the eastern part of the ledge, 
is about 100 fathoms in length and 50 in breadth, and is 72 feet 
above the level of high-water ordinary neap tides. Les Mai- 
sons, situated on the western part of the ledge, are not quite so 
high. 

To the south-eastward of the Maitre Isle is a small roadstead 
or cove, which dries at low water, but which is capable of afford- 
ing partial shelter to one or two small vessels, against north- 
westerly and westerly winds ; and there is a hut built on the island 
(for the use originally of the stone-cutters), but which now serves 
as a refuge for the fishermen and vrachers, who occasionally fre- 
quent this deserted spot*. There is, however, neither fiiel, suste- 
nance, nor fresh water to be found, except what the rain casually 
deposits in the interstices of the rocks. 

There are many temporary anchorages for small vessels, within 
and among the Minquiers, as well as passages through them at high 
water, indeed even at half-flood, though very intricate; but it has 
not been found possible to give any leading marks for either, capa- 
ble of being understood by a stranger, the rocks are so completely 
interwoven one with the other, and most of them covered at half- 
flood ; neither do any two objects on the island of Jersey happen in 
any instance to be suitable for that purpose in question. I hope 
no vessel will be so unfortunately circumstanced as to be com- 
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pelled to adopt the distressing alternative of running through Mnquifrt. 
them, without a sufficient knowledge of the place, and a practical 
experience of the tides. 

The Derez forms another cluster of the Minquiers, to the La Derex. 
westward of Les Maisons, from which it is detached^ and appears 
at half-ebb, or rather before, (instead of being always uncovered* 
as is generally supposed). The Derez is by no means the western 
extremity of Les Minquiers, neither is it the south-western part 
thereof; there are several sunken rocks to the south-westward 
of it, at the distance of 5 miles, and there are two heads to the 
north-westward, and one to the westward, at the distance of 
I J miles, which shew themselves at low- water great spring tides; 
on the south-western side there are also many which occasion- 
ally appear. The long northern mark for all the rocks to the 
north-westward, westward, and southward of La Derez,' which 
appear occasionally, is a remarkable huge perpendicular rock, 
resembling a sugar-loaf, and attached to the western land of Jersey 
at Grosnez, called Le Pule, or Pinnacle, just open to the west- 
ward of the Corbiere Rock, N. 4° W. (N. b. E. j E.)* The cross- 
mark for the north-western head is, the Maitre Isle well open to 
the northward of Les M aisons, and for the western head, as well 
as for La Derez itself, the Maitre Isle will appear exactly in one 
with Les Maisons, S. 76° E. (S. E. i E.)t The greatest depth of 
water among all these rocks, at low water, does not exceed 7 and 
8 fathoms, and the bottom is alternate gravel and rock. 

Between La Derez and Les Maisons there is a passage for small Channel 
vessels, nearly a mile and a half in breadth, through which, at D^^xandthe 
half- flood, there is not less than 19 feet water ; as there are seve- *»***'"• 
ral rocks, however, which project north-westward, westward, and 
south-westward from Les Maisons, which appear at low water, 
and lie nearly in mid-channel, the attempt before that period 
would be attended with almost certain destruction, as it would 
also be after half-ebb. 

The Four Rock is on the southern side of Les Minquiers, LeFowr. 
at the distance of nearly 5 miles, and appears at half-ebb. 
This rock, with those lying to the north-westward of it, 
called Les Rochers du Sud, are extremely dangerous, because 
no marks can possibly be given for regulating your dis- 
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tatice from them to the southward, either on the French coast 
or on the Island. The long northern mark for the Four is La 
Moye Signal-house (Jersey) in one with Les Maisons*, and for 
the middle of Les Rochers du Sud, Montorgueil Castle, the then 
apparent eastern extreme of Jersey, in one with Les Maisons. 

When rounding the Minquiers the tides are a most important 
consideration, and the neglect of them appears to have been the 
cause of many a Idss. 

St. Pierre Church kept in one with the White Signal-house on La 
Moye, or St. Ouen Church in one with or open to the westward of 
the point of land at the Corbiere, \^ill carry you at least 3 miles 
to the westward of all danger in the neighbourhood of the Derez, 
and in a depth of not less than 18 fathoms water. The white sand 
under Le Tac will on this occasion also be open to the westward of 
the Corbiere, or take the horizontal angle round the horizon to 
the eastward, between Cape Frehel light-house and the Maisons, 
and between these latter again and Le Pule, (or north-western 
extreme of Jersey,) and so long as the sum of these two angles 
does not exceed 148° you are to the westward of aH danger in the 
vicinity of La Derez, but if the two angles exceed that quantity you 
are too close. The above directions and angles are more par- 
ticularly to be attended to between low and high water, with light 
winds, because of the south-eastern inclination of the tide, which 
sometimes attains the rate of seven knots. Between high water 
and five hours ebb you may bring St. Ouen Church within a 
sail's breadth of the white Signal-house on La Moye, N. 17° E. 
(N. E. J N.), or you may venture to increase the above-mentioned 
angle to 162°, but no more; you will then be within a mile 
of the rocks. On losing sight of these marks bring the Mill 
of Tertre Morgan, which stands inland to the southward of Cape 
Frehel, and is considerably elevated, open to the westward of Mats 
de Frehel, the same distance as that huge rock is westward of 
the light-house, S. 2° E .(S. S. W.) ; this wijl carry you more 
than a mile to the westward of all danger in that neighbourhood ; 
and Le Grand Larron Towerf , touching the eastern end of 
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Cesembre, S. 39° E. (S. b. K \ E.), wUl clear Les Minquiers to 
the south-westward. 

In passing between the Fruquier-Aubert ahd the Anquettes, Pottage 
the same precaution must be used to preserve the leading Anquettetmd 
marks as when passing between Seymour Tower and Les J^S^Rockt. 
Anquettes, because there are three rocky ledges lying exactly 
in the fair-way of the Channel, two of which are precisely 
upon the given leading marks, whereon at low water there is 
not more than 5 and 12 feet respectively. Being in Grouville 
Bay, therefore, and bound to the south-eastward through this pas- 
sage, delay to weigh, if possible^ till one-quarter flood at least, for 
then you will ensure 10 feet water over these ledges, calculated 
for great spring tides. When between les Anquettes and Seymour 
Tower, bring the conical-shaped promontory of La Coupe open to 
the eastward of the high pomt of Verclut N. 29° W. (N.jW.), or 
Ste. Catherine Tower open to the eastward of Archirondel Tower, 
and run upon either of these intersections until Elizabeth Castle 
has opened to the southward of Ikhot Tower, you will then be to 
the southward of the said shoals, and may proceed either for 
Chausey or the French coast. 

TTie Banc Grelets, hitherto laid down between Les Minquiers Qretett Bank. 
Rocks and Jersey, has positively no real existence, no less water 
being to be found thereover than 14 and 15 fathoms. There are, 
however, many small heads of rocks and sand-banks projecting 
nearly 4} miles northward from Le Maitre Isle, but these are 
attached to the Minquiers, and are a continuation of Les Caux. 

Les Caux de Minquiers are very extensive shelves of sand, Causde 
shingle, and rocks, which are promiscuously scattered in almost '^■"'^ 
every direction between east and north from the Maitre Isle ; the 
principal direction, however, is north-eastward, in which position 
some of the most dangerous exist, and distant from the Maitre Isle 
nearly 6 miles. There are several small channels between all 
these and the Minquiers, but they are hardly navigable at low 
water, except for boats. The safest and most frequented pas- 
sage is to the north-eastward of the whole. The northern and 
eastern boundary of this group is steep-to, having at least 9 and 
10 fathoms within half a mile of them. Most of the rocks on 
the Caux shew themselves at low water. 
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Courtefrom Being in St. Aubyn Bay, and intending to proceed south-east- 

Eaatwardof Ward, run out of the bay upon either of the given leading marks, 
the Minguiers, ^^^^ ^f^^ Tower on Ikhot appears in one with that of La Roque, by 
which you will avoid a sunken rock (lying about 2 miles south- 
eastward from La Demie de Pas Rock), on which there are only 
30 feet at low-water great spring tides ; then steer between the 
south and east, so as to bring the Spire of St. Pierre in one with 
the highest part of Elizabeth Castle, that part whereon the Flag- 
staff is erected, but no farther to the southward by any means, 
N. 46° W. (N. N. W.), or until the Spire appears over the north- 
eastern angle of Elizabeth Castle, called Fort Charles, N. 52° W. 
(N. N. W. J W.)*, (this latter is the best mark) ; St. Pierre will 
then also appear nearly midway between the southern part of the 
Town-hill called Petit Montf , and the highest part of Elizabeth 
Castle, which will serve as a guide as you proceed to the south- 
eastward, and gradually sink the lower object. Fort Charles. 
The above marks may be continued with safety until Roselle 
Mill appears in one with Montorgueil Castle, N. 35® W. 
(N. b. W.), or until the conical-shaped promontory of La Coupe 
appears open to the eastward of the high Point of Verclut, N. 29°W. 
(N. J W.) ; or until Tour d'Auvergne appears in one with Sey- 
mour Tower, N. 41*" W. (N. b. W. J W.), but no farther, unless 
after half-fl6od, for fear of falUng in with the banks to the north- 
north-eastward of Chausey. Either of these three lines wiQ serve 
for the occasion, and will lead you xo the eastward of Les Caux 
des Minquiers, in from 8 to 12 fathoms water. 

Various banks and shoals project also in the direction of S. E. 
and S. from the Maitre Isle, to nearly 4J miles, rather increasing 
their distance as they proceed westward ; their whole extent in 
an E. N. E. and W. S. W. direction, being nearly 15J miles. 
The most conspicuous marks for the north-eastern ledge are, St. 
Pierre Church in one with the upper Blanc Pignon, N. 37° W. 
(N. b, W, 4 W.), or Tour d'Auvergne in one with Grouville 
Mill, N. 19° W. (N. J E.), and Roselle Mill open to the eastward 
of Seymour Tower will carry you to the eastward of it. At the 

♦ View 96. 

t It is intended to raze the forfs on the Petit Mont, and level the hill 
itself, as soon as the Town-hill is completed. 
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period of two hours flood you will not find less than 10 feet water 
over all these rocks, provided you do not open Tour d'Auvergne 
to the westward of Ikhot, and under similar precautions you will 
at half-flood have 19 feet. The long mark for^the north-western 
part of the Fruquier Aubert is Tour d'Auvergne in one with La 
Roque Tower. ^ 

The graup of rocks called Les DirouiUes lies to the north- ^» Dirtmii/es. 
eastward of the Island of Jersey, in the vicinity of Les Ecrehous, 
from which they are distant about 4 miles, and nearly the 
same distance from La Coupe Point. The Channel between 
them and the island is very deep, and free from danger at 
all times of tide, though the ebullition is so violent as fre- 
quently to resemble breakers. The marks to clear the western 
extremity of these rocks are, Verclut Point shut in by that 
of La Coupe, N. 29° W, (N. J W.), or RoseUe Mill well open 
to the westward of Tour RoseUe. There are several small 
channels and passages between these rocks and the Ecrehous ; 
and, although there is sufficient water in them even at low water, 
the serpentine courses necessary to be pursued render them unnavi- 
gable at that period of tide except for small crafl:. The principal 
of these is the Channel of L'Etoc. 

This Channel is formed by the south-eastern end of the ^"Jt*^^^ 
DirouiUes on the western, and by La Grande Rousse, L'Etoc, and 
Le Fierco Rocks on the eastern side. It is about half a mile in 
breadth, and has from 5 to 6 fathoms throughout. There are^ 
however, four very dangerous rocks right in the fair-way, viz., Le 
Gnine de N. W., Le Grune de S. W., and two others. The first 
has only 12 feet on it at low-water great spring-tides ; the second 
appears nearly awash at that period, but there are never less than 
18 feet over the two latter. The long south-western mark for the 
whole of these (as they Ue very little out of the line) is RoseUe 
MiU in one with the middle of RoseUe Barracks. The barracks 
are white, resemble in form the storehouses in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, and stand near the high-water mark. The Fierco is about 
half a mUe to the north-eastward of TEtoc, and appears a little 
before low water. L'Etoc is in the form of a saddle, and appears 
about half-ebb. In order to pass through this Channel from the 
southward, should circumstances render it absolutely necessary. 
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and it should never otherwise be resorted to, bring Roselle Mill 
in one with the western gable- end of Roselle Barracks* ; it will 
then also be open to the eastward of Nez du Guet Guard-house, 
and run with these marks in one until the two high heads of the 
Paternoster Rocks appear within a sail's breadth of Les Burons 
des Dirouilles, but not nearer. Les Burons are two high and 
remarkable conical rocks, nearly in the middle of that range. 
You must then haul more to the north-westward, so as to bring 
the aforesaid mill exactly in one with the small red-tiled Guard- 
house which stands on Nez du Guet Point This latter intersec- 
tion will lead clear of all danger into the northern offing. The 
above-mentioned leading marks must, however, be paid the most 
implicit attention to, as the proximity of the two objects to each 
other prevents them from shifting so quickly as they should do 
for so narrow and dangerous a passage. There are, however, 
unfortunately no substitutes. The tides set nearly right through 
this passage both ways, and run for equal spaces of time. 

There is no Channel whatever between L'Etoc and Le Fierco, 
as is generally supposed. There is a reef of rocks on the northern 
side the Ecrehous and wholly detached therefrom, called the 
Ruquet, to avoid which be careful to keep Pleinmont Point in sight 
to the northward of Les Burons des Dirouilles. 

There is also a narrow passage between the Grande and 
Petite Rousse, and the leading mark is the two Martello Towers, 
which stand one next La Roque to the northward, and the 
other next to the westward (and which in this position appear 
nearly in one), just in sight to the eastward of Montorgueil Castle. 
It is, however, full of smsill heads, and absolutely impassable 
at low water : at high water youi pass boldly between each, 
steering in mid-channel. 
ChoMieybktt, The little islands of Chausey, or Choz^, are an assemblage 
of islets and rocks, of different heights and dimensions, extend- 
ing in almost all directions, and occupying a space of nearly 
12 square miles; the principal or largest of them is on the 
southern side, and may be distinguished by the ruins of a 
small fort. It lies about 19 miles from La Roque in Jersey, 
11 miles from the Maitre Isle Minquiers, and 9 miles from 

* View 98. 
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GranviRe. The anchorage generally resorted to by ships of war, Oumtey It/cs. 
is to the south-east of Port Marie. There are several small 
Havres within and among these rocks, completely sheltered against 
all winds that blow, but the principal one is formed by Chausey 
Isle to the south-westward and Les Puoeaux, Longue Isle, and 
other rocks to the north-eastward. It is, however, very narrow, 
as well as di£Scult of access, and is only frequented by fisher- 
men, vrachers, and stone-boats, capable of taking the ground. 

There are two entrances to this Havre, one on the south-eastern Ckmuey Havre. 
side^ between the Bee de la Tour and Longue Isle> and the 
other in the north-west quarter, between TEiiseigne and the 
Marianne Rock. L'Enseigne is a small islet I^ miles to the 
northward of the Bee de la Tour, and is remarkable by the 
imiform convexity of its surface, as well as by a small rough 
beacon, or obelisk, erected on its summit. The former entrance 
is the best, on account of its simplicity ; for no marks can 
possibly be. given for the latter capable of being understood 
by a stranger. When going into Chausey Havre from the south- 
ward, bring the beacon on TEnseigne in sight to the east- 
ward of the land at La Tour (but only just in sight) N. 27° W. 
(N. 4 W.), and keeping it in that pfbsition run boldly in over the 
Banc de la Tour, between the Beacon on the south-west end of Les 
Epiettes and the Island, and, keeping exactly in mid-channel, 
anchor as soon as the Village comes in sight, and wait for low 
water to place your vessel. Part of the Banc de la Tour dries 
at low water, but at two hours flood there will be no less than 12 
feet in mid-channel ; the closer however to Les Epiettes the 
deeper the water. 

The best position for a large ship to anchor outside of Port P^ Marie de 
Marie is with La Tour Beacon on the main island bearing 
N. 35° W. (N. b. W.), and distant from the shore a mile, or half 
a mile, in 7 or 8 fathoms or more, according to the direction of 
the wind and draught of water. When at anchor, Coutances 
Cathedral should appear in ;8ight to the northward of Le Grand 
Huguenant, N. 50° E. (E. N. E | E.), and TEnseigne should 
be seen eastward of Point de la Tour. You will, in that position, 
be sheltered from the wind, if to the northward of N. b. W., as 
the rocks trend out to a considerable distance south-westward of 
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the Chausey Isle; and 8lK)uld the wind be inclined to draw more 
westerly, with an appearance indicating bad weather, embrace the 
first opportunity of weighing and getting to windward with the 
ebb, or run either into Cancale Bay, where, as has been before 
observed, you will find good shditer, out of gun-shot, under Grand 
Herpin, or to the eastward of the Chausey Group, and anchor 
under Les Foraines or La Grande Canue> as the wind may make 
it necessary. With the wind between N. W. b. W. and N. N. E. 
the anchorage under Les Foraines is to be preferred ^ the mark 
for which is the old Castle on Chausey Isle in one with Les Hu- 
guenans, and distant firom the latter 1;^ miles, in 6 or 7 fathoms 
water. With the wind to the southward of west the anchorage 
under La Grande Canue should be resorted to ; the mark for 
which is Chausey Island in one with La Grande Canue, and 
distant therefirom one half or three quarters of a mile, in 5 
fathoms water. Indeed all the northern shore of this group 
affords shelter against southerly, south-westerly, and south- 
easterly winds; it is moreover bold, and may be approached 
without fear. 

Nearly N. 80° W. (N. W. b. W.) from the old Fort on Chauaey, 
and about 5| miles distant, lies that dangerous cluster of rodis 
called Les Sauvages, and at the distance of 9^ miles N. 87° W. 
(N. W. b. W. i W.) from the same fort are Les Souardes. 
These rocks shew at low-water equinoctial tides. La Suhal 
lies about a mile to the northward of the latter, and appears 
at four hours ebb. The long northern mark for the eastern 
part of Les Souardes is Tour d'Auvergne in one wiA the 
Maitre Isle, Minquiers, N. 1° E. (N. N. E. J E.) ; and the 
town of Granville wholly open to the southward of Chausey 
is the long soutb-eastern mark for Les Sauvages'*'. You are 
to the westward of Les Sauvages when the Church of St. 
Pierre or La Bergerie comes in one with the Maitre Isle of 
the Minquiers, N. 19° W. (N. | E.). The spire of Granville 
Church open to the northward of Chausey Castle, S. 78° E. 
(S. E. i E.), will lead you to the northward of them. Chausey 
Castle open to the southward of the Corbiere will lead .you to 
the southward of them, and the Mill of Guimoree wholly in sight 
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to the eastward of the high land at Grand Menga, S. 6^ E. 
(S. S. E. I E.), will carry you to the eastward of them. In the 
passage between Chausey and the Minquiers the soundings^ when 
not interrupted by banks> seem pretty regular; near to the former 
isle are 6 and 8 fothoms^ and the wafer gradually deepens as 
you proceed westward : close to the south-eastern edge of the 
Bfinquiers you will find firom 14 to 17 fathoms; but from hence 
you rery suddenly shoal to 20 feet in several places, and in 
others to much less. 

Between the points of Cancale and Grand Menga the ap- Quimcmur. 
proaches to the land require great caution, because of the many 
rocks between those headlands : of these Les Quincaux are the 
principal; they are in length 1^ miles, and three quarters of 
a mile across, and most of them appear at four hours ebb. 

There is a passage between Les Quincaux and the land, gene- 
i^y resorted to by the coasting trade with southerly winds, the 
leading mark through which is, when coming from the eastward^ 
La Ghrande Conchee in one with Menga Point; and, giving the 
latter point a berth of one quarter of a mile when rounding it, 
run out between Les Quincaux and Les Basses de Rochefort, with 
Roteneuf Mill touching the eastern part of the high land of Binar. 
In order to clear the eastern extremity of these rocks, do not 
bring Fort Guesclin to bear more southerly than S. S. W. by 
compass. 

The Rochefort lies 11 miles to the north-westward of Point Rocke/brt 

Roek 

Menga, with the following marks : the Mill of Roteneuf in 
one with the western rocky bluff point of Binar, S. 18® E. 
(S. E. ^ S.), and La Varde Guard-house its own breadth open to 
the westward of La Bigne*, S. 16® W. (S. | E.), and it fehews at 
two hours and three quarters ebb. The Semaphore on Garde 
Guerin its own length open to the northward of La. Grande 
Conchee will lead you one quarter of a mile to the northward of 
it ; Parame Church in one with La Bigne will lead you to the west- 
ward of it ; and a remarkable Tree in the town of Roteneuf in one 
with the western rocky bluff point of Binar f will lead between 
RochefiMl and Les Hautieuses into Roteneuf; on entering which 
harbour you must borrow within 30 fathoms distance of Binar 
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Point, when passing it. A vessel, however, drawiag 10 feet water, 
cannot enter Roteneuf till three hours flood. 

St. Maios The Port of St. Malo is very difficult of access, being com- 

pletely barred by shelves of sand and rock, most of which dry at 
low water. There are however many passages leading thereto, 
the four principal of which are as follow : La Bigne Passage 
from the eastward. La Conchee Passage from the northward. La 
Grande and La Petite Porte from the north-westward, and the 
DecoUet Passage from the south-westward. 

Paue de fa La Bigne Passage is so called from the rock of that name, 

'^'"' which lies three quarters of a mile to the north-eastward of La 

Varde Point, and is always very high above the water. When 
entering this passage bring the great Church of St. Malo in one 
with La Bigne, S. 32° W. (S. W. b. W.), and run in on the eastern 
side of Rochefort till within three cables length of La Bigne ; 
then edge away to the southward, so as to round the latter rock 
at the above distance, until the Mill of ViUerenaut. touches the 
southern side of St. Anogat Church S. 46° W. (W. S. W. 4 W.). 
The latter mark will lead you dear of all danger as far in as the 
outer fort, which is called Petite Bale Fort, and over the Banc 
des Baies, minding, however, to open the said Mill to the north- 
ward of the Church when passing Petit Douhal Rock, and again 
to bring it on as before when you have passed it, in order to avoid 
Le Crapaud ; and having rounded the Petite Baie Fort you may 
haul to the south-eastward for St. Malo Road. The mark for 
Petit Douhal is the two Semaphores of St. Malo in one. 
When running from the eastward for the passage of La Conchee 
be careful to keep Garde Guerin Semaphore in one with La 
Petite Conchee, S. 50° W. (W. S. W. J W.), by which you will 
pass to the northward of the Ste. Servantine, which shews at low 
water, and also to the northward of the Basse de Pointue, on 
which there are only 23 feet. 

Pane de la La Conchee Passage derives its name from a huge rock of that 

name^ with a battery on it, to the eastward of Cesembre. When 
entering this channel bring the south-west comer of Grande Cite 
in one with the middle of Grande Baie Island*, S, 6° E. 
(S. b. W. J W.), and passing one quarter of a mile to the east- 
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ward of La Concha, run in this direction between La Platte and Si. Moio. 
Les Pierres aux Anglais, on each of which there is a beacon, 
until the Windmill of Villerenaut begins to appear to the south- 
ward of St. Anogat Church. The latter mark will lead you 
over the bank and between the Crapaud and Petite Baie Fort, 
having cleared which you may, as before observed, haul south- 
eastward for St. Malo Road. 

The only navigable channels into .St. Malo at low water are 
those of La Grande and La Petite Porte. They both lie to the 
south-westward of Cesembre, and are divided by the rocks called 
Les Pierres de la Porte, but they both unite between Les Jardins 
and La Savatte, on each of which there is a beacon. When 
entering the channel of La Grande Porte, bring the west end of ^«*»* «** f" 
Cesembre Island in one with the centre of the town of St. Malo^ 
S. 50*^ E. (S. S. E. 4 E.), and, having arrived within 2 miles of 
the Island, steer to the southward, so as to bring the southern 
comer of the roof of the Caserne at St. Servan in sight to the 
northward of the north-east angle of the Fortifications on Grande 
Cit^* (a remarkable Tree will at the same time appear in the 
opening) ; this mark will lead you between Ces Pierres de la Porte 
and La Hupee, between Les Jardins and La Traversine, and 
thence all the way up to the Road of St. Malo^ between Le 
Buron and Les Clefs des Ouvras, in not less than 24 feet at low 
water. There is a beacon on Le Buron, and also on Les Ouvras. 
The above line of direction, however, borrows somewhat close to 
the Pierres de la Porte on the one hand, and to the beacon on • 
Les Jardins on the other ; you should, therefore, open and shut 
those objects in a trifling degree as you pass these rocks. You 
will be to the eastward of La Traversine, when the Mill of Roche 
Platte comes within its own length of Hautmet ; there are only 2-^ 
feet water upon La Traversine at low water. If you intend to 
enter St. Malo by the passage of La Petite Porte, bring the Steeple Pa»ie de la 
of St. Anogat Church in one with the eastern side of Hautmet, 
S. 36^ E. (S. b. E.), and run in with this mark until the two 
Windmills of Petite Parame are in one with the southern angle 
of the Fortifications upon Fort Royal, S. 72° E. (S. E. \ E.), this 
will carry you to the southward of Les Pierres de la Porte 
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St. Mato, (though close) ; having passed which you must bring the southern 

corner of the roof of the Caserne in St. Servan in sight to the 
northward of the Fortifications on La Grande Cite as before. 
No square-rigged vessel of burthen should attempt these chan* 
nels without a free wind. 

The DecoUet Passage lies close along the southern shore, between 
Decollet Point and that of Dinart ; its western entrance js between 
DecoUet Point and Le Moulinet Rock, on which there is a beacon. 
The breadth of the entrance at low- water does not exceed a cables 
length. The mark for the centre of the fair-way is Parami 
Church and St. Ideul Windmill in such a position between Fort 
Royal and Isle Arbouze, as that the Church shall appear the 
same distance to the northward of Fort Royal as the Mill appears 
to the southward of Arbouze. Having passed the narrows, bring 
the Castle of La Latte in one with a high rock to the westward, 
called Noire Pute, and run to the eastward upon this mark 
between the Petit Buzarec and Petite Gerille Rocks, both of 
which have beacons, until St. Anogat Mill opens to the eastward 
of the Church, from whence the remarkable house called Bellaire, 
(which has several chimneys, and stands elevated and alone in the 
centre of the town-of St. Servan,) touching the north-east end of 
the Fortifications of Grande Cit6, will lead you into the fair- way 
of the river, between Les Pourceaux Rocks and Dinart Point. 

You may pass also to the northward' of Les Pourceaux over the 
bank of that name, by bringing the spire of St. Ideul Church in 
one with the south side of Grande Baie Island ; but a vessel of 10 
feet draught must wait for three hours flood to do so. There is 
a beacon upon Les Pourceaux. 

There are twb rocks situated in the road of St Malo, namely, 
Le Brutart and Les Pierres de Ranee; upon the former are 7 feet, 
but the latter shews at low water. The best anchorage is between 
these rocks and the town upon the following marks: Grande 
Conchee in sight to the westward of Petite Baie Fort, and Fort 
Royal appearing between Grande Baie Island and the Grarrisonof 
St. Malo : here you will never have less water than 30 feet. 
ninart Road, The marks for the best anchorage in the Road of Dinart are 
as follows : Grand Larron in one with Solidor Tower, and the 
Mill of Champfleuri just in sight. The road of Dinart is pre- 
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ferable to that of St. Malo, being sheltered against the prevailing 
winds. 

The Road of Solidor lies immediately before the town of St SoHihr Road, 
Serran within the Bizeul Bank, and is the general rendezvous of 
the ships of war; the water is however shallow, and long-heeled 
vessels take the ground occasionally — ^the greatest depth is 18 
feet at low water. To rutt into Solidor bring the Tower of Grand 
Larron.in one with that of Solidor, and these objects will lead 
you between the Point of Petite Cite and the Bank Bizeul; 
when within the latter you may select a berth, and anchor as 
coDvoiient. 

The Harbour of Les Ebihens is between I'lsle Agot and EMem. 
Ebihens Island, upon which there is a massive watch-tower. 
In this little harbour a vessel drawing 10 feet water may secure 
henself in periect safety. To run into Les Ebihens bring the Mill 
of St. Guildo in sight to the westward of the Guard-house on 
Point Chevet, and, hauling dose round the south-east point of the 
island, anchor, or run upon the beach under the watch-tower. 

Vieux Banc is a rocky ledge 4 miles to the north-westward Fiaig Bme. 
of Cesembre, the southern part of which appears at low water. 
The maiks for it are, St Ideul Church midw§y between Petite 
Conch^e and Cesembre, S. 75^ E. (S. E. i E.*), and St. Gmldo 
Windmill just open to the westward of Isle Oeillere, S. 16° W. 
(S.W. jW.)f ; Parame Church in sight to the northward of 
Petite Conch^e, S. 65° E. (S, E. i S.), will lead you to the north- 
ward of the Vieux Banc ; the same Church in sight to the south- 
ward of Petite Cesembre, S. 75° E. (S. E. i E.), wfll carry you to 
the southward of it ; the Mill of St. Guildo in one with the 
western part of the Isle of Ebihens, S. 23° W. (S. W. i W.), will 
lead to the eastward of it ; and the Mill of St. Jaguin in one with 
the eastern part of the island, S. 6° W. (S. S. W. J W.), will 
carry you to the westward of it This shoal generally betrays 
itself by rippling. 

Banchenou Ledge lies about 2 miles to the south-west of the Btmokemu^ 
Vieux Banc, and directly in the fair-way : it breaks occasionally; 
but there are never less than 20 feet upon it. St Jaguin Mill in 
one with Le Tour des Ebih^s, S. P E. (S. S. W.), will lead you 
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right upon its shoalest part ; and you will avoid it by opening 
the said Mill proportionally eastward or westward of the island. 

Bourdmoit. Les Bourdinots lie about a mile N. 64® E. (E. J N.) of the 

point of St. Cast, and appear at low water. La Grrande Conchee 
in one with the north side of Cesenibrc, N. 74^ E. (E. | S.), and 
the tower on Ebihens in one with the north end of Isle Oeillere, 
S. 42° E. (S. b. E. i E.), will run you directly upon them ; Grande 
Conchee well open to the northward of Cesembre, or Mill Tertre 
Morgan in sight to the northward of St. Cast Peninsula^ S. 69° E. 
(S. E.), win lead you to the northward of them. 

Fretnajft. La Bale de la Fresnaye, between the Castle of La Latte and 

St. Cast, affords very good shelter against off-shore winds, and 
excellent holding ground. The northern shore is free from 
dangers, and the bay may be made bold with by night as well 
as by day : the only precaution necessary when anchoring is to 
make allowance for the fall of the tide. 

U CatU, The Catis ShoaT lies 2| miles to the north-eastward of Fort La 

\ Latte, with the following marks : the Point of La Vicomte in sight 
to the eastward of the point next southward of La Latte, S. 31° W. 
(S. W. b. W.)*, ^d Point Herqui a little open to the southward 
of Mats de Frehel, S. 69° W. (W. \ N.)t The least water upon 
the Catis is 19 feet. By shutting in Point Herqui with Cape 
Frehel you will pass to the southward of it, and by opening 
Point Herqui a sails breadth to the northward of Mats de 
Frehel you will pass to the northward of it. 

/> Sauoage, Le Sauvage is 6 miles to the north-eastward of Fort La Latte> 

and in the same direction as .the Catis. There are never less on 
this shoal than 29 feet. The marks for Le Sauvage are, the 
Point of La Vicomt^ in sight to the eastward of the Point next 
southward of La Latte, S. 31° W. (S. W. b. W.)*, and St. Malo 
Church just seen to the eastward of the Hut on Cesembre, 
S 44° E. (S. S. E. i E.J). The same Church on with the east 
end of Cesembre clears it on the north side. 

Trouvie, La Trouvee is a rocky ledge, nearly eight miles to the north- 

ward of Cesembre, with the following marks: the Point of Grrande 
Cit^ just open to the westward of La Grande Conchee, S. 14"* E. 
S. b. W.)§, and the Mill of Tertre Morgan just open to the south- 

♦ View 40. t View 41. J View 37. } View 36. 
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ward of Fort La Latte, S. 42^ W. (S. W. b. W. } W.) : there are 
but 144 feet upon this shoal with deep water all around it. 

Cape Frehel bears S. 5° W. (S. S. W. i W.) from the Corbiere Copt Frekei. 
of Jersey^ distant nearly 10 leagues ; it is high and steep-to> and 
has a light-house standing upon it*, the light in which is 246 
feet above high water, and revolves in 2| minutes. There is 
a high rock to the north-west of the light- house, called Mats Maitde 
de Frehel, which is never covered, and serves as a leading- 
mark in various cases. Between the chateau of La Latte and 
Cape Frehel the shore is very rugged and precipitous, and 
nearly due east from the light-house is the bank and rock of La Tendr6e. 
Tendree ; on the eastern end of which bank there are 24 feet, 
but the rocks appear at low water. 

There are two other rocks in the southern part of this bight, 
which also are seen at low water, and which render all approach 
very hazardous, except to the fishermen, who . congregate here 
occasionally in great numbers |. 

» View 42. 

t Captain White did not continue his survey further than Cape Frehel ; 
and, therefore it may be useful to publish here some remarks on the dangers 
to the westward of that Cape, by the justly celebrated French Ingenieur 
Hydrographe, M. Beautemps Beaupr^. 

*' Both French and English charts give very erroneous positions to the Dangert off 
dangers in the vicinity of Br^hat, between which vessels are obliged to pass ^^^^* 
in going to St. Brieux, St. Malo, Cancale, and Granville. These dangers 
have now been accurately surveyed, and the HIaux de Br6hat being found 
the best place for a light, a temporary light-house has been erected there, 
shewing a fixed light 49 feet high, and visible about 10 miles. 

'*The signal-station on Br^hat Island, to which the following bearings 
refer, is in 48® 50' 20* N. and 2® 59' 44" W. of Greenwich; and the new 
light-house bears from thence, N. 39^12' W., 5,590 English fathoms, or 5} 
geographic miles. 

" The Roches Douvres extend from east to west above 2 miles, and con- Domvret. 
sist of twelve rocky heads which are never covered. The highest of them is 
on the southern part of the patch ; it is 56 feet above low water, and bears 
from Br^hat Signal-station N.23®£., 17,820 fathoms, or 17} miles. 

" Roche Gautier lies N. 32° E. from the Br^hat Signal-station, distant QoMtier. 
13,263 fathoms, or 13 miles, and rises only 14 feet above low water. 

" Roche Bamouic bears from the Brehat Signal-station N. 34® E., distant Bamouie, 
13,844 fathoms, or 13| miles, and its elevation above low-water mark is 25 
feet. The Roche Gautier bears from it S. 72°24' W., distant 746 fathoms. 
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or three-fourths of a niile ; and these two rocks are tha most devatad points 
of a danf(erous reef between Horaine and Roches Donvres. Tlus reef ex- 
tends 1^ mile east, I mile south, 3 miles w^f, and 2 miles north-west of 
Bamouic. 

The Beacon placed on Horaine Reef bears from Brihat Signal-station 
N. 44^E., distant 4,555 fathoms or 4i miles. The summit is 23 feet above 
low water. 

" The northern Point of Roc*h-ar4)d bears from Br€hat Signal-station 
N.4° E., distant 5,304 fathoms, or 5^ miles. This point is placed on all the 
charts about 1,705 fathoms too far to the northward ; it is nothing more 
than the north-east extremity of the great flat which, stcetching frt)m 
the shore, separates the rivers Tr^guier and Pontrieux, and of which the 
H^aux form a part. 

'* The Basse Maurice is a sunken rock, on which there not l)eing less than 
8 fathoms at low water, is not dangerous to any vessels ; but it oocaakms 
alarming breakers. It lies N. 20^£. fromBr^hat Signal-station distant 7,9 18 
fathoms, or 7} miles. 

'* The rocky bank which forms the eastern extremity of the innumerable 
rocks of Br^hat, and which is known by the name of Ring^-Bras, or Cain- 
Bras, is terminated by a rock which lies N. 87^ E. from the Signal-station on 
Br^at, at the distance of 6,245 fathoms, or 6} miles. 

" The best channel for passing to the northward of Br^hat appears to l>e 
that which is l)ounded on the south by the H^aux, Roc'h-ar-Bel, Horaine, 
and Ringue-Bras, and on the north by the Gautier and Bamouic Rocks. 
This channel is about 7 miles wide, and the course of the flood and ebb tkles 
follows its direction. A vessel should, if possible, avoid the channel between 
the Roches Douvres and the Gautier and Bamouic Rocks, which are much 
nearer to each other than is shewn by the most recent charts.** 
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Chapter II. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
GUERNSEY, JERSEY, &c.* 



Though a section of the island of Guernsey, if taken from south Appearance of 
to north, would decline in nearly the form of a wedge, the highest j^H^^ 
part of which would be the southern shore, while a section of the 
island of Jersey would decline in a contrary direction, or from 
north to south, yet these discriminating characters do not so 
immediately manifest themselves on falling in with the islands 
from the westward. Viewed from a westerly direction at any 
considemble distance both Guernsey and Jersey appear level ; the 
Braye du Valle in the former island, and the low land of St. 
Clement in the latter, being yet in the horizon. The profile 
of Guernsey, however, is somewhat more irregular than that 
of Jersey ; the western shore of the former is also clothed with a 
greater degree of verdure than that of the latter, and appears, in 
consequence, of a deeper shade. St. Ouen Bay in Jersey has 
suffered very, considerably from the encroachments of the sea- 
sand, so much so that the whole of the western land between the 
Corbiere and Le Tac appears identified with it. The most 
remariiable features which first present themselves on Guernsey, Ottemtey. 
when running for the western end of that island, are the white 
castellated Tower of Rocquaine, Pleinmont Gruard-house, the 
Church of Torteval, and the Tower of Le Ree. The former 
stands on the south-rwestem part of the island, an^ nearly in the 

* It is necesiaiy to premise that the variout marks for the rocks and pas- 
sages ill the qBighbourhood of these islands are all given as for ^^7/ water ; 
the utmost attention must therefore be paid to all those which lead across 
the tide, whether directly or obliquely, and due allowanee must be made for 
its influence. 
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centre of the sandy bay which bears that name, and the latter in 
the northern part of the said bay, near the Isle of Lihou ; on the 
heights to the southward of which stands the Guard-house of 
Pleinmont, very little removed from the edge of the lofty cliflF. 
The Church of Torteval stands somewhat inland^ and is furnished 
with a high steeple, being as remarkably conspicuous in this 
quarter of the island as Catel and Val Churches are in the 
northern part*. As you approach the coast, the declivity of the 
northern land begins gradually to emerge from the horizon, pre- 
senting a surface prettily diversified with houses, churches, wind- 
mills, and groups of trees, and which are still more conspicuous 
if seen from a north-westerly position. All the western shore of 
Guernsey is studded with rugged precipitous rocks, many of 
which are wholly detached from the land. 

Appearance of The approach to Jersey from the westward is marked nearly in 
a similar manner ; the first objects discovered are the Churches 
of St. Pierre and St. Ouen ; St. Ouen Windmill, with an exten- 
sive range of buildings on the sandy heights, called the ^Barracks 
of St. Ouen, and now and then the Turret of St. Marie Church, 
with that of Tour d'Auvergne, will manifest their positions from 
among the trees in the interior of the island. St. Pierre and St. 
Ouen Churches stand high ; the steeple of the former is very- 
lofty, that of the latter merely a turret. On a never view the 
Five Martello Towers on the sandy beach of St. Ouen will pre- 
sent themselves, and also the Corbiere Rock, with the declining 
land to the south-eastward, the surface of which latter is com- 
pletely covered with wood, and its base with sand and rock. 
Such are the preliminaries which characterize the features of 
Guernsey and Jersey, nor can they be mistaken even by a stranger. 
In fine weather these Islands may be seen 9 leagues. 

mmdt and The State of the weather, as well as the direction and force of 

the wind in the vicinity of Alderney, does not always correspond 
with that at Guernsey and Jersey, being frequently local or pecu- 
liar to itself; owing, perhaps, to its being in the immediate vortex 
of the tides, which are in a constant state of circumvolution, and 

* An elevated stone column, or obelisk, has also lately been erected on 
Point St, Martin, in honour of Lieut.-General Sir John Doyle. 
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this more particularly during the new and full moons. At that fVindi. 
period I have experienced a difference of four points, viz., the 
wind from E. b. N. at Guernsey and Sercq, and from N. E. b. N. 
at Aldemey ; both blowing at the same time upon a south-western 
tide, lightly or moderately in the neighbourhood of the former, 
while the vessels near the latter were under double-reefed main- 
sails. Upon a north-eastern stream I have often found the wind 
S. W. b. W. at Aldemey, while at Herm it blew W., with similar 
variety in strength^ and this without any perceptible cause, the 
attraction of the tides excepted, or any alteration in the barometer 
at the two places. The southerly, south-easterly, northerly, and 
north-easterly winds also invariably blow from Aldemey in strong 
irregular gusts, more particularly the first and last. 

The prevailing winds among the islands from the month of 
September to that of March following are those which blow 
from between the S. S. E. and W. N. W. ; the latter, however, 
is most predominant : and it is fortunate that against the oc- 
casional furious effects of this wind Guernsey and Jersey should 
offer such good security for shipping. Between the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes the winds appear variable and uncertain. 

I am of opinion that the easterly winds last longer when they 
set in, and set in with more uniformity in this neighbourhood 
than I have^ generally observed elsewhere during the winter 
season. Southerly and south-westerly winds, during that period, 
are almost universally accompanied with or followed by stormy 
weather, which seldom or ever dissipates without a corresponding 
change from the north-westward. On this occasion the change 
from S. W. to N. W. orN. N.W. is almost certain, and five 
times out of six clears up the weather. 



Section 1. — Guernsey. 

Guernsey is nearly in the form of a right-angled triangle, the 
north-west side forming the hypothenuse, the leugth of which is 
about 7 miles. The land on the south side is remarkably high 
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GuefTuey. and steep ; but it gradually lowers towards the north, where in 
some places it is very little above the level of the sea. The 
island is encompassed with many very dangerous rocks, tixe 
principal of which are the following, viz., the Hanois, the 
Grunes, the Sambule> on the west and north^virest sides ; the 
Brayes, with several others on the north side, and on the east and 
north-east sides lie the islands of Herm, Jethou, &c., which are 
also surrounded by numerous rocks and ledges. The town of 
St. Pierre on the east side of the island has a capacious frier, 
which is 60 feet in width at the foundation, and in height 35 ; 
but, from the manner of its construction, the strong S. S. K and 
southerly gales send in a great swell. To the south-eastward of 
this pier stands the citadel of Castle Comet, which at low water 
communicates with the main land. 
The Great The Great Road of Guernsey lies in front of the town erf St. 

Pierre, and to the north-eastward of Castle Comef^, and is 
generally the anchorage of His Majesty's ships. The ground is 
excellent for holding, and affords good shelter against all winds, 
except those from between S. S. W. and S. b. £., which send in 
much swell and sea. 

Some inconvenience is said to be experienced in the Great 
Road from the effects of a strong north-eastern gale ; but a vessel 
has it always in her power to put to sea, by ni^t or day, either 
at high or low water, if she should part from her anchors, but 
which I do not suppose^ with common precaution^ to be probable, 
having been witness for nearly five years to the eflfects of the 
differe&t wind» in this quarter. 

The best method of mooring in the Great Road, and which will 
permit the sheet-anchor to be worked with the greatest effect, is 
the starboard-anchor to the W. b. S., and the larboard to the 
E. b. N., and within the following limits, viz. : — 

The town Church in one with the whitie Watch-house on the 
south pier-head; the remarkable long white House, on the 
terrace to the southward of the piers, wholly open to the north- 
ward of Castle Comet (there are two white houses, the most 
northem is here alluded to) ; Val Windmill (the easternmost) 
well open to the westward of the white Tower on Mount Crevel ; 

* View 43. 
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and Beoquea Ghtard-house just open to the south-eastward of Ouem$e^ 
Castle Cornet. Here you will have from 9 to 16 fathoms water» 
▼eiy fine sand ; but further to the southward the bottom is coarse 
and increases to 20 fathoms in depth. 

About half a mile N. 78^ £. (E. b. S.) from Point St. Martin Great Bank, 
begins the south end of the Great Bank, on some parts of which 
the»e are only 14 feet water at low-water spring tides. Hiis 
bank extends N. 9^ E. (N. E.b. N.), and is in length l\ miles, 
and half a mile where broadest. The marks for the shoalest part 
of tha bank to the southward are^ Val Windmill well open to the 
westward of Mont Crevel Tower, and a remarkable white House 
(Mn. IX Brock's) over Fermain Bay, touching the south side of 
Becquez Guard-house; and the marks for the shoalest part to the 
northward are the white Watch-house on the south pier-head just 
open to the southward of Comet Castle, and Val Windmill in one 
with the eastern side of Mount Crevel Battery. Mount Crerel 
Battery joins the Tower; 

The Little Road of Guernsey lies to the northward of Castle IMtie BmuL 
Comet, and between it and the rocks called the Blanche and 
Sardrette, on both of whieh are placed beaccHis. This road is 
invariably used by the traders and small vessels, and affords 
excellent shelter in from 2 to 4 fathoms (fine muddy sand with 
sea-weed), feom ahnost all winds that blow; that « from tl^ 
N. E. b. E^ being deemed the worst, as ooeasioning a greater 
pidl between three-quarters flood and half ebb, at which latter 
period the Saidr^te, Gk>beau, and Blanche Rocks, (as well as 
the rocks in the vicinity of the Little Russel,) begin to break the 
fetch of the sea. The usual andrthe best method of mooring in 
this road is to drop your starboard-anchor near the Castle, and 
the other near the Blanche Rock, so as to ensure an open hawse 
to the eastward ; when moored you should have the town Church 
a boats length open to the southward of the white Watch-house on 
the south pier-head, and Jerbourg Signal-tower shut in with 
Comet Castle, or Marais Mill its own breadth open to the east- 
ward of Hogue k la Pere Tower. In the event of the wind 
blowing very hard from the point above m^oitioned (N. E« b. E.) 
a vessel has it always in her power, at a proper time of tide, to 
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run between the castle and the island to sea, or into the pier, 
which latter, with the wind at all to the northward of E. N. E., 
is tolerably smooth on a falling tide, and will allow a vessel to 
take the ground without injury. A southerly or a S. S. E. gale, 
on the contrary, sends a great swell into the pier, notwithstanding 
the opposition which Castle Comet seems to present, and the 
vessels therein frequently sustain considerable damage. Under 
the above circumstances it were certainly preferable to ride out 
the gale, under the partial shelter of Cornet Castle, rather than, 
by entering the pier, to be exposed to the ruinous effects of the 
winds here mentioned, and this more especially if the gale has 
been of long continuance, or if about the time of the spring tides. 

There are several very dangerous rocks in the vicinity of Castle 
Cornet which ought to be carefully avoided, viz., the Tremies 
and Les Bou^s du Nord to the north-^ast, THuitrier to the 
south-east, Le Ferico east, and Le Moulinet to the south- 
west. The Ferico lies more than a quarter of a mile from 
the castle, and is consequently right in the fair-way of vessels 
bound into the Little Road from the southward. The mark 
to clear all these rocks on the eastern side is, the Tower of 
Hogue k la ^ Pere open to the north-eastward of Gobeau Bea- 
con, N. 31° W. (N iW.); and when the north end of the 
remarkable white House (which stands on the terrace to the 
southward of the town) begins to shut in with the southern angle 
of Castle Comet you are abreast of Le Ferico. Be careful, when 
rounding Castle Comet on the N. E. side for the Little Road> 
not to haul to the westward, until the town Church is within a 
sails breadth distance of the Watch-house on the south pier-head, 
by which precaution you pass to the north-eastward of Les Boues 
du Nord. 

The mark for Le Moulinet is Yvreuse Windmill (which 
stands above the town) right on the spire of the town Church. 
There is a very good passage to the north-eastward of Le 
Moulinet between it and Castle Comet, leading into the 
Little Road ; but this can only be resorted to at certain 
times of tide, the rocks between the castle and the island 
drying at low water. The mark to clear Le Moulinet on its 
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UDTth-eastein aide is Yvreuse Windmill a boats length open to Ouenmf 
the north-eastward of the town Caiurch Steeple, N. 55° W, **'^' 
N.N. W. \ W.), and on the south-western side, Marais Windmill 
tonching the eastern gable of the houses on the Four-gun Battery, 
N. 13^ W. (N. b. E.) ; this latter mark will also lead you to the 
-eastward of TAnfire, a dangerous rock lying abreast of Fort 
George, though considerably within the line of the eastern leading 
mark into the Great Road from the southward. 

Hie stream in the Great Road sets nearly straight through Tidet m 
both ways, the flood running N. E. 4 N., and the ebb S. W. J S. tZJ!^ 
by compass. The tide called flood, between the island of Guernsey 
and the rocks which project from the S. W. end of Jethou, 
assumes two different courses. One arm thereof runs directly 
through the Great Road, and thence into the Little Russel. 
Another branching off at right angles nearly from the former, 
nms to the eastward towards Jethou, and through the before • 
mentioned rocks into the Great Russel. The tide called ebb 
runs directly the reverse; the stream from the Great Russel, 
uniting with that in the road, after it has passed the rocks at 
Jethou, from whence they both set to the south-westward. 

By bringing the Great Braye Rock a boats length open to the 
westward of Brehon, you will keep in the former draught (or 
road-tide), and the said rock, if brought in. one with Brehon, will 
jdiace you in the latter (or in-draught of the Great Russel). 
Vessels being necessitated to work into Gruemsey Roads from the 
southward, with westerly winds, will derive great advantage by 
pajring attentiim to this division of the stream. 

The tide in the Little Road frrai half-flood till half-ebb sets 
E. b. N., and from half-ebb till half-flood W. b. S. Hie strand, 
however, between the castle and the island, drying at low-water 
springs, prevents the. appearance of any tides while so uncovered. 
It is high water, full and change, at Gruemsey and Sercq at VI^ 
o'clock, and the water rises on equinoctial spring-tides 31 feet 
perpendicularly, though during the neaps not more than 14 feet ; 
but these are of course liable to be depressed or increased by 
easterly or westerly winds. 

The Island of Herm lies 3 miles N. Il"" E. (E. b. S.) bom Berm, Jeikou, 
Guernsey Pier, and, with Jethou, divides the Great and Little 
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Russel channels from each other. These islands are surrounded 
by a great number of rocks and ledges, some of which are always 
above water, some alternately covered and uncovered, and others 
which never appear at all. The channels between the islands 
and rocks are extremely intricate, and rendered dangerous by the 
rapidity and the variety of the tides, and in consequence only fire- 
quented by fishing and stone-boats. Half a mile south-westward 
of Herm lie the little islands Jethou and Crevichon, the former 
being attached to the latter by a shingle causeway, which is 
covered at half-flood. There is a very good anchorage between 
Herm and Jethou, where a small vessel may ride secure from all 
winds but those which blow from between south-west and east. 
The best entrance thereto is from the Great Russel. The dangers 
to be apprehended in going into this anchorage are Les Pourgues, 
a patch of sunken rocks to the north-eastward of La Goubiniere, 
in the Great Russel, and further in, the Mulet on the starboard 
hand, and the Tinker on the larboad. The mark to clear the 
Fourgues to the eastward is Val Castle touching the S, W. end of 
Herm Island, N. 59" W. (N. W. b. N.) ; and Val Mill, the most 
north-eastern mill on Guernsey, touching the east side of Jethou, 
N. 48^ W. (N. N. W. i W.), will carry you considerably to the 
westward of them. The Mulet lies about half a cables length 
from the south point of Herm Island, and the Tinker about twice 
that distance to the eastward of Jethou. The mark to avoid 
the former to the westward is the west side of Plat Honomet 
in one with the highest part of La Mouette Rock; ai^d the 
mark to clear the latter to the eastward is the west side of the 
little green plat on Hermetier a handspikes length open to the 
eastward of the highest part of La Mouette. There is one great 
convenience attending this anchorage, viz., that the tide runs nine 
hours to the southward, and only three hours to the northward. 
The former stream, commencing when it is low water by the 
shore, sets directly into the Great Russel during the whole of 
the flood, and until half-ebb, when the latter strecun begins, and 
runs faintly to the northward until low water. A vessel, there- 
fore, caught at her anchors by a southerly wind, may always, 
at half-ebb, run to the northward, through the Passe Percee into, 
the Little Russel, and thence to sea, or into Gruernsey Roads. 
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The Great Russel Channel lies between the Islands of Herm Or^t ibuaet 
and Jethou to the north-west, and the Island of Sercq to the ^choie^^ 
south-east. It is the eastern passage to Guernsey^ is above 2 
miles in breadth, and very easy of access even to strangers. The 
course to it from the middle of the Race of Aldemey is S. 43° W. 
(W. S. W. nearly,) and the distance 7 leagues. In proceeding, 
however, for this channel from the north-eastward, great care 
must be taken with a large vessel to aivoid Le Banc de Chole, 
which lies nearly in the direct line between the Race of Aldemey 
and the entrance to the Great Russel. This bank extends N. £. 
and S. W., nearly 6 miles in length, and has barely 10 feet water 
on its shoalest part at low- water equinoctial tides. In bad weather, 
if the wind and tide be ever so obliquely opposed to each other, 
the sea breaks very dangerously on all parts of it. The mark to 
avoid its south-western end is Jerbourg Tower in one with La 
Fauconniere*, S. 59° W. (W. i S.); and to avoid the north- 
eastern end, Jerbourg Tower just open to the northward of 
the northernmost high land on Herm Island f , S. 46** W 
(W.S.W.iW.) 

Having arrived at the entrance of the Great Russel, you will Koirt Bute. 
perceive a rock on the north- western side of the channel, called 
La Noire Pute, lying about a mile south-eastward from the 
Mill on Herm Island, of which you must pass a full quarter of a 
mile to the southwaid. The long western mark for Noire Pute is 
Jerbourg Signal-tower a sails breadth open to the southward of La 
Fauconniere. When abreast of the Noire Pute bring St. Martin 
Point, (the south-eastern part of Guernsey,) a sails breadth open 
to the southward of a remarkable large Rock, which lies half a 
mile S. S. W. from Jethou, called La Goubiniere, S. 62° W. Oeubimere. 
(W. i SJ.) This mark will cany you to the southward of Les 
Bouillons and Les Foui^gues, which are the only dangers to be BouiOons, 
apprehended between Noire Pute and La Goubiniere. Noire *^'y'^' 
Pute is never wholly covered, though on equinoctial tides some- 
times awash. The long western mark for Les Fourgues is St. 
Martin Point in one with La Goubiniere, S. 61° W. (W. i S.), 
and the cross mark, Val Castle on with the sandy beach on the 
north-eastern side of Crevichon, N. 54° W. (N. N. W. | W.§) 
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Great Ruttei. The thwart-mark for Les Bouillons is a huge Rock (in the form 
of a hay-stack), projecting from the eastern side of fierm, called 
Caquorobert, in one with the north-eastern low sandy point of 
that island, N. 24° W. (N.) Continue to run with the before- 
mentioned marks on (viz., St. Martin Point a saijs breadth 
open to the southward of La Goubiniere,) until the Grande 
Anfroque appears within its own apparent breaddi of Selle 
Roque (a rock near the south-east point of Herm), N. 23° E. 
(N. E. I E. *) This latter mark must be preserved until the 
white Watch-house on the south-pier at Guernsey comes open to 
the southward of Castle Cometf , or until St. Martin Church 
Steeple (seen over the Trees) appears over the middle of Fer- 
main sandy Beach : either of these two marks will lead you to 
the southward of Le Sardriere and Les Tetes d*Aval ; after 
having rounded which, you may boldly steer for the castle or 
road. The marks for Les Tetes d'Aval are, Herm Mill (without 
flies) in one with a remarkable red-headed Rock (on the beach 
between La Grande Fauconniere and Jethou), called La Petite 
Pauconniere, N. 26° E. (N. E. i E.) ; Val Mill its own breadth 
open to the westward of Val Castle, N. 23° W. (N.), and the 
white Watch-house on the south-pier head of Guernsey shut in 
with Castle Comet, N. 62° W. (N. W. i N.) The thwart-mark 
for Le Banc des Anons is Mont Crevel Tower (white) in one 
with the eastern side of a remarkable high Rock, lying half 
a mile W. S. W. from Jethou, called La Grosse Ferriere, 
N. 45®W. (N. b.W.fW.) There is a very good channel to 
the north-eastward of Les Tetes d'Aval, between them and La 
Ferriere, the leading marks through which are, Noire Pute in 
one with La Goubiniere, N. 52° E. (E. N. E. } E.), and the 
town Church Spire directly over the southernmost angle of 
Castle Comet, N. 69° W. (N. W.) This passage, however, being 
narrow, should not be attempted by a stranger, the rapidity of 
the tide rendering it hazardous, though it may serve in cases 
of emergency. 

In turning through the Great Russel you may approach the 
Island of Sercq, when standing to the south-eastward, within 
half a mile, without fear, as between Bee du Nez and the Island 
» View 48. t View 49. 
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of Brecsqhou there are no rocks without that distance. Off the Oteai j^mteL 
west side of Brecqhou there is a sunken rock, the Veste, which Fate. 
is very dangerous, but this lies within a quarter of a mile of die 
idand, to which it is attached. To the south-westward of 
Brecqhou^ and between that island and Sercq, are the rocks 
called Les Dents and Les Hautes Bou^, lying nearly a mile Denis and 
from the land ; the former appear at half-ebb, and the latter at 
kw water. The mark to avoid them, as well as all other dan- 
gers on the western side of Sercq, is Grande Anfroque its own 
apparent length open to the westward of a huge Rock off the 
western point of Brecqhou, called Le Givaude, N. 4^ W. Owaude. 
(N. b. E. I E.)* The marks to avoid them in other positions 
are given in the Section upon Sercq. About 1^ miles to the 
westward of Brecqhou lies a sunken rock, called La Grune, over Orume. 
which there is never less, however, than 36 feet water. The 
marks for it are, Grande Anfroque right on Noire Pute, N. 7^ E. 
(N. N. E. I E.), and Val Castle (middle) in one with the north- 
east side of La Goubiniere, N. 45° W. (N. b. W. f W.). When 
standing to the northward towards Herm and Jethou, you must 
not shut in St. Martin Point with La Groubiniere (when to the 
eastward of the latter rock), but always keep it a sails breadth 
open to the southward thereof, by which precaution (as has been 
already observed) you will avoid Les Fourgues and Les Fvur^uetyif, 
Bouillons ; nor should you bring the Grande Anfroque in one with 
Selle Roque, after you get to the westward of La Goubiniere, 
until the white Watch-house on the south pier-head; Guernsey, 
appears a sails breadth open to the southward of Castle Comet, 
or until St. Martin Spire appears over the middle of Fermain 
sandy Beach ; by which you will, as is before stated, pass to the 
southward of La Sardriere and Les Tetes d'Aval. 

The north-eastern stream of tide slacks half an hour sooner on Tide. 
the south-eastern side of this channel (that is, under Sercq,) 
than on its north-western side. 

The Little Russel channel lies on the north-west side of Herm ^'^ RnueL 
Island, and between it and Guernsey, and is%«iuch contracted 
by the numerous rocks which project off from both islands, the 
distance between the Roustel and Rousse exceeding litde more 
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Uiiie Rumi, than 3 cables lengths. The entrance to this channel from the 
northward is between the rocks called Les Brayes, on the western 
side, and Les Anfroques on the eastern. The approach to the 
Brayes, as well as to the Anfroques, is exceedingly dangerous, as 
well on account of the tides, as for the numerous hidden and 
other rocks by which they are encompassed; the principal of 
which, and those most to be feared, are the Plat Boue> Les 
• Boufresses, La Demie du Nord, in the neighbourhood of Lea 

Anfroques; and Les Platfougeres^ &c., in the vicinity of the 

Braytw. Brayes. The mark to clear the Brayes^ and all danger to 

the eastward and south-eastward of them^ is the south-western 
' end of Little Sercq a little open to the eastward of the low north- 
eastern sandy point of Herm Island, S. 3P E. (S. ^E.), and this 
mark will lead you into the fair-way of the channd. The mark 

Plat Botti, to avoid the Plat Boue and the Boufresses, and all danger to the 
freuetydfe. ^^^^^^^^^^ and westward of them, is Catel Church (the spire 
of which is whitened) a sails breadth open to the north-westward 
of Val Castie, S. 55^ W. (W. b. S.)*; and when the north- 
eastern end of Sercq Island comes on with the middle of Grand 
Anfroque you are abreast of Plat Bou4. The above mark (Catel 
Church open to the north-westward of Val Castle) will also 
lead you into the fair-way of this channel. 

Leading Mark. St. Martin Point just opening to the westward of Brehou 
Pyramid f, bearing S. 26^ W. (S. W. i W.), must be considered as 
the best leading mark to the entrance and through the fair-way 
of the Little Russel. There is no other mark whatever so con- 
spicuous, or which alters its position so quickly. This mark will 

Bou$tei, lead you in from sea and carry you through between Roustel Rock 

and the Rousse ; and when either the north-east end of Sercq 
Island begins to shut in with the northernmost bluff land of Herm 
Island;];, or when Delancy Mill (in ruins) appears within its 
breadth of the White Tower on Mont Crevel§, you are abreast 
of the former rock as well as of the latter. Roustel is the mM>8t 
dangerous rock in the Little Russel ; it lies exactly in the mid- 
channel, and does not appear until four hours ebb. The distance 
between it and the Rousse is not more than 350 &thoms. There 
is another dangerous sunken rock lying E. N. E. from Roustel, 50 
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fathoms distant; but, as this rock lies right astream of Roustel, LiiiURmM^ 
the running marik which clears the one will also clear the other. 
There is also a rock 30 fathoms to the W. b. N. of the Rousse, which RmMe, 
appears at low-water equinoctial tides, but lying considerably to 
the eastward of the above-recommended fair-way leading mark. 
Having passed Rousse Rock and the Bouees Genettales, upon 
the above leading mark, bring the south-eastern end of Longue Lmtgm Pierre, 
Kerre (which is 2 miles to the north-eastward of the Rousse, always 
high above the water, and rendered remarkable by its assuming 
the appearance of a square-rigged vessel under sail, and end- on,) 
a sails breadth, but not more, open to the south-eastward of 
Rousse, N. 59^ E. (E. \ N.) *, by which you will pas's between 
the Grune au Rouge and Brehonnet, that is, to the eastward of Grune au 
the former and to the westward of the latter ; continue running honneL 
with the latter mark on, viz., Longue Pierre open to the south- 
eastward of Rousse, until Crevichon appears open to the south- 
ward of Brehon Pyramid, S. 63^ E. (S. E. 4 S.)t ; you are then 
clear of the Grune au Rouge, and should steer directly for St. 
Martin Point until the town Church opeas to the southward 
of the white Watch-house on the south pier- head, S. 68°W. 
(W. J N.), by which course you will pass to the eastward of the 
Trois Grunes and the Boue Agenor, and may thence run either ^'w Gmn^s, 
into the Great or Little Roads. You may also pass to the north- 
ward of Grune au Rouge by bringing Longue Pierre a sails 
breadth open to the north-westward of Rousse, and keeping that 
mark on until Val Windmill appears touching the western side 
of Mount Crevel Tower (white), N. 2° W. (N. N. E.), which 
latter mark being kept on until the town Church opens as before 
directed will lead you into the road, to the westward of the Trois 
Grunes and Boue Agenor, and to the eastward of the Pruquiers Fruqukn. 
and the Reffee. The Boue Agenor is awash at low water, at Reffie. 
which time there are only 1 1 feet on the Trois Grunes, and 4 on 
the ReflFee. The wind to the northward of N. N. W., or to the 
eastward of S. E. b. S., will always prove a leading wind through 
this passage from the noithward, without the certainty of which 
no square-rigged vessel of burthen should attempt its navigation. 
In the event of any vessel being compelled to turn through the 
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Litde Russel the utmost circumspectioii must be used, on nearing 
RousteL not to bring Brehonnet (a half-tide rock close to the 
westward of Brehon,) on with St. Martin Point when standing to 
the westward, nor to bring Brehon on with the same when stand- 
ing to the eastward. The former precaution will keep you to the 
eastward of Roustel Rock, and the latter to the westward of Les 
Bou^s Grenettales. These rocks lie between Brehon and Rousae, 
and may always be avoided by keeping St. Martin Point a sails 
breadth open to the westward of Brehon Island. 

Vessels proceeding round the north-west side of Gruernsey 
should not approach it nearer than 3 miles at least, there being 
several very dangerous ledges of rocks there ; those most to be 
dreaded are Les Grunes, Le Sambule, La Soufleureuse, Le 
Grand Etacre> and Le Boin. The Grunes appear at three* 
quarters ebb, the Sambule and Grand Etaere at half ebb, and 
the Souieureuse at low water ; but the Boin has never less than 
22 feet over it. The Gruet, or Gmard-house, which stands on 
Pleinmont (the south-west end of Guernsey) brought a sails 
breadth open to the westward of the white House on Lihou Island, 
bearing S, (S. S. W. \ W.)*, will carry you to the westward of 
the Grunes du Bois, Boin, Soufleureuse and Sambule^ but it will 
not clear the Grand Etaere, which lies half a mile from the north 
end of Lihou Island. The thwart-mark for the Gnmes is the 
south-western end of Catel Church touching the north-eastern 
side (^ the Fort on the summit of a remarkable high hill on the 
western shore of Guernsey, called Le Guet du Catel, S. 41** E. 
(S. b. E. ^ E.)t, and the same Church when in one with the Mar- 
telle Tower which stands in the middle of Vazon Bay, S. 68** E. 
(S. E.), or St. Sauveur Church in one with the southern part of 
a remarkaUe black Rock off Richmond Barracks, called La 
Concha, S. 35^ E. (S. b. E.), are the cross marks for the Sambule. 
The thwart or cross mark for the Grand Etaere is the Church 
of St. Pierre (without a spire) in one with the western end of 
Lihou Island S. 48° E. (S. S. E. J E.). There b no other 
house or building on Pleinmont but the Guard-house, nor is 
there more than the one house on Lihou Isle, the chapel being 
in ruins, and not visible in the above direction. 
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When abreast of the Sambule steer west towards I^es Ha- fF«H Cdatt. 
nois, minding to keep off from Lihou Island at least one mile, 
jn order to avoid the Grand Etacre. The Hanois, or Hano- Htmm. 
Teaux Rocks, lie off the south-western point of Guernsey, their 
western extreme being 1^ miles from Pleinmont Point in the 
direction of north-west. In rounding these rocks be careful 
to give their western extreme a berth of at least Ij^ miles, or 
Pleinmont Point a berth of at least 3 miles, in order to avoid 
the sunken rocks which stretch off therefrom^ in the direc- 
tion of N. b. E., called Les Bissets, and which, when the Biueu. 
Church of St Pierre comes four times its breadth open to the 
southward of Coudray Mill, S. 68^ E. (S. E.)*, you are nearly 
abreast of. , Having rounded these truly dangerous rocks, which 
you cannot safely be deemed to have done until the Corbiere, or Soutk Coatt. 
La Moye Point (Gruemsey), appears open to the southward of 
Pleinmont Point, S. 82** E. (S. E. b. E. J E.), steer S. 47° E. 
(S. S. E.), minding to keep the west end of Lihou Island in sight 
to the westward of Pleinmont Point until the Old Mill (without 
arms, and standing to the eastward of the telegraphs,) on Great or 
North Sercq opens to the southward of Jerbourg Point t> the 
apparent distance between it and La Coup^ (as the isthmus of 
Sercq is called,) N. 82° E. (E. S. E. J E.), m order to avoid not 
only Pleinmont Ledge, which lies one mile to the southward Piemmomi 
of Pleinmont Guard-house, but also Les Lieusses. This latter ^-^^^^ 
mark will carry you to the southward of all dangers on the south 
side of Guernsey, to the westward of La Moye Point, but it 
cannot be acted upon to the eastward of the said point. When 
abreast of La Moye, therefore, that is, when it bears N. 5° W. 
(N. N. E.), or thereabout, steer N. 87° E. (E. S. E.), mindmg to 
keep Sommeilleuse Guard-house (which stands on the edge of a 
remarkable high Cliff, a little to the eastward of La Moye) in one 
with, or open to the southward of Icart Low Point J, or bring the 
Mill on Herm Island to touch the northern side of the high land 
of Jethou §, N. 40° E. (N. E. b. E. | E.). Either of these marks 
will carry you to the southward of Les Grunes de Jerbourg, which Gnmet de Jer* 
are a very dangerous cluster of rocks a full half mile from the 
shore, and in the direction of south-west from St. Martin Point. 
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They are covered* at one-quarter flood, and have dose to their 
south side 26 fathoms. 

The dangers to be apprehended to the eastward of St Martin 
Point are Liongue Pierre de St. Martin, Gabrielle, and the Grune de 
Creux, as well as the shoal part of the Great Bank. Longue Pierre 
appears at one-quarter ebb, and Grabrielle at low-water ordinary 
spring-tides, on which occasion there are only 14 feet on the shoal 
of the Great Bank. The leading mark to clear the three former 
on their eastern sides, and the latter on its western^ is Val Church 
or Marais Windmill touching the north-eastern angle of Castle 
Comet*, N. 13° W. (N. b. E ). Val Windmill (the most north- 
eastern mill on Guernsey), a ships length open to the eastward 
of the Battery which joins the White Martello Tower on Mont 
Crevel, N. TMSf, (N. b. E. I E.), will lead you into the Great 
Road to the eastward of the Great Bank. 

You may anchor anywhere on the south side of Guernsey 
with the wind along or off the land, for the purpose of stopping 
tide only, provided the north end of Sercq Island is kept in 
sight to the southward of St. Martin Point. , 

In order to avoid the rocks in the vicinity of Castle Comet;, 
when mnning for the Great Road, as soon as the remarkable 
white House which stands on the terrace to the south-westward 
of the town begins to open to the northward of the bluff land 
under Fort George, steer for Val Castle until the before-mentioned 
white House opens on the north side of Castle Comet (the 
southem intersection for the anchoring ground), by which you 
win avoid two dangerous sunken rocks, called Le Ferico, which 
lie nearly a quarter of a mile to the south-eastward of the Castle. 
The Tower of Hogue a la Pere a sails breadth open to the eastward 
of the Beacon on the Gobeau Rock (in the form of a cmcifix,) 
will also carry you to the eastward of them. 

There are no bays or harbours whatever on the north-western 
shore of Guemsey, capable of receiving vessels of a greater draught 
of water than 9 feet, and even these a stranger cannot possibly 
succeed in entering : the principal whereof are .L'Ancresse, 
Grand Havre, and Rocquaine Bays. i 

VAncreueBay. L'Aucresse Bay is on the north side of the island, to the west- 
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ward of FV>rt le Marohant, and affords good shelter for small Harhoun. 
craft against south-easterly, southerly, and westerly winds, in 
from 2 to 3 &tboms water. The bottom is muddy sand^ and ex- 
cellent for holding. 

Grand Havre lies to the north-westward of Val Church, and Qrtmd Havre. 
the entrance to it is between the Martello Towers of Mont Guet 
and Rousse. It affords excellent anchorage for small vessels in 
from 14 to 9 feet water, with good shelter against southerly and 
all easterly winds. The groimd is sand with grass. There is 
a dangerous rock lying right in the fair-way of the entrance 
called Rousse de Mer, which appears at one quarter ebb, 
and on each side of it there are several other rocks. The 
long mark for Rousse de Mer is, Delancy Mill (in ruins) half Rout$t 4e MSer. 
shut in with the south-western angle of Val Church. There 
is a passage on each side of this rock to enter the harbour : that 
on the eastern side is to be preferred. The leading mark for the 
western channel is Delancy Windmill open to the south-westward 
of Val Church two-thirds the apparent breadth of the said Church 
at its base* ; and when midway between the two MarteUo Towers 
before mentioned you may anchor. The leading mark through 
^ the eastern channel is Delancy Windmill in one with the Mud 
Battery which stands on Mont Guet Point, until Pleinmont comes 
on with Grand Roque Fort, which two objects must be kept in 
one until Delancy Mill opens to the south-westward of Val Church 
Church the distance above mentioned. Or the Martello Tower 
on Rousse Point in one with the Telegraph on Fort George, 
will lead you in between Rousse de Mer and La Main Rock99 
until Delancy Mill comes open to the south-westward of Val 
Church as before stated. North-westerly winds, however, 
send a very heavy swell and sea into this bay, between half- 
flood and half-ebb, though there is little danger to be appre- 
hended if the ground tackling be good. For vessels that are 
capable of taking the ground, there is a very safe place for 
that purpose on the south-eastern side of Rousse Point. 

As Vazon and Perelle Bays are never used but by fishing- ffuon and 
boats, and as they afford scarce any shelter even to them, unless ^^*' 

when hauled ashore, no directions are here given concerning them. 
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Roequaine hay, Rocquaine Bay lies within the Hanois or Hanoveaux Rocks^ 
and affords good shelter for small craft against southerly, easterly^ 
and north-easterly winds, in from 2 to 3 fathoms water, very fine 
gravel mixed with grass and sea-weed. It is, however, only fre- 
quented by the fishermen resident in its neighbourhood, and 
occasionsjly by vessels calculated to take the beach. The 
westerly winds send in such a tremendous swell and sea, par- 
ticularly between half-flood and half-ebb^ that a vessel caught 
in the bay, under the above circumstances of wind and tide, 
could not possibly succeed in getting out. The leading mark 
into Rocquaine Bay is St. Pierre Church four times its own 
breadth open to the southward of Coudray Mill. 

Petit Port, ' Petit Port lies between Jerbourg and Icart Points, and aflTords 
good shelter against easterly, northerly, and north-westerly winds, 
in from 5 to 9 fathoms^ bottom of fine clean sand. It may be 
used to stop-tide in, or even to ride out a permanent north- 
easterly gale of wind ; but great caution must be used to guard 
against a shift of wind. 

St. Samaon St. Samson Harbour lies on the eastern side of the island be- 

tween Val Castle and Mont Crevel, but vessels lie aground at low 
water. It is exceedingly difficult of access, by reason of the rocks 
called Le Crabier, Grunette, and Grande Demie ; nor can any 
vessel of magnitude enter it but at high water, and then the wind 
should cross the tide. The best entrance is between the Crabier 
and Grunette Rocks (which passage however is not above half a 
cable in breadth), and the leading mark for that purpose is the 
white (pr south-western) House on Jethou Island wholly open to 
the northward of the Obelisk or Pyramid on Brehon (but nearly 
touching it*), which will lead you to the outer warping buoy ; 
then steer direct for St. Samson Church, until Val Church Spire 
opens to the south-westward of the most southern House at St. 
Samson (formerly the contract baking-house), which latter mark, 
viz., Val Church Spire touching the S. W. angle of the Bake- 
house, will lead you in between the beacons, and up the Channel. 
You, may, however, beach your vessel with safety anywhere 
between the beacons, the bottom being blue clay, covered with a 
layer of sand. 
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Bordeaux Havre is to the northward of St. Samson, but used Bordemtx 
only by fishermen. Here vessels must lie aground the same as 
at St. Samson. As the ^itrance to Bordeaux will not admit of 
larger vessels than those of ten tons, a iiirther description would 
be needless. 

Though the island of Guernsey abounds with springs, and of Waterimg 
the purest quality, the only accessible watering place is that of 
Fermain Bay, about a mile to the northward of St. Martin Point. Fermam Bay. 
Here almost any number of boats (with the wind to the west- 
ward of N. N. E. or S. W.), provided with long hoses, may fill 
at pleasure almost any quantity. This article is' now furnished 
to the King's ships by contract, as are also fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

The streams of tide in the G;;eat and Little Russels set ridetintke 
straight through both ways, according to the trend of their 2«^^#ie/». 
respective channels, and run nearly for equal spaces of time, 
that is, five hours and a half and five hours and a half, allowing 
about half an hour for high and low- water slack. In the Great 
Russel the flood-stream runs E. N. E. | E., and the reverse with 
respect to the ebb : in the Little Russel, N. E. j^ E. nearly, and 
the reverse on the ebb. At the north-eastern mouth, however, of 
the little Russel, between Les Brayes and Les Anfroques, the 
tide assumes the direction of that in the offing, viz., the first two 
hours of the flood sets directly for the north end of Herm Island, 
gradually joining the south-western stream in the Russel, and 
the last hour of the flood, as well as the first of the ebb. 

The stream of tide on the north-western coast of Guernsey, 3j^ Tida om N, w, 
miles N. Sr W. (N. W. b. W.) from Les Grunes du Bois, begins to ^^'• 
set to S. S. W. \ W. at low water, and continues to run in that di- 
rection, gradually veering to the eastward until one-quarter flood, 
when it sets S. S. E. | E., and thus continues until half-flood, at 
which period it veers to S. E. b. E. | E., and runs until three- 
quarters flood, after which it runs N. E.b. E.fE. until high 
water, and the contrary on the ebb. 

No eastern inclination of the tide is perceptible on the TUetonS. 

Coati* 

southern side of the island, between Pleinmont and St. Martin 
Points, until the water has risen two hours by the shore; it 
then begins to run along the land S. E. b. E. i E. as far as 
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Tidet. St. Martin Point, where, meeting with the last hours ebb 

from the Great Road, they unite and set S. S. E. and S. E. 
for one hour, or until half-flood, when the tide veers to the 
north-eastward, and sets directly through the Great Russel 
with considerable strength. At the same time that the tide 
begins tb run along the southern shore of Guernsey it also 
sets through between the island and the Hanois Rocks, into and 
through Rocquaine Bay. The tide between Lihou Island and 
the main is exceedingly rapid, and the bridge there is covered at 
2^ hours flood. 

Tidn in LUtk It must be remarked, that although the stream of tide begins 
' to set through the Little Russel at the same time that it 

does in the Great Russel, (viz., half-flood), yet there is no 
northern inclination round St. Martin Point until 4 hours 
flood ; care must therefore be taken that the first of the eastern 
tide does not draw you into the Great Russel, or among the rocks 
in the vicinity of Les Tetes d*Aval. The stream of tide in the 

in Dotfie Pat- narrow strait called Doyle Passage runs to the south-eastward 

*'^*' from 2 hours ebb to 5 hours flood, and from 5 hours flood until 

2 hours ebb it runs to the north-westward. 

Rotary Motion The tide in the vicinity of the Grand Braye is subject to 
still greater varieties and inequalities : N. N. W. therefrom, 
at about 2 miles distance, from low water until 1 hours flood, 
it runs S.S.W., from 1 to 3 hours S, S. K, from half-flood 
to 4 hours flood E., from 4 hours until 5 hours flood, E. N. E., 
from 5 hours flood until half-ebb N. W., from half-ebb till 5 
hours ebb W., and then S. W. till low water again. On the 
north-eastern side of the Grand Braye, at one mile distant, 
from 5 hours flood until half-ebb it runs N. W., and from 
half-ebb till low water W. b. N. The course of the tides, 
2 miles N. E. of the Grand Anfroque, are as follows: from 
low water until 1 hours flood, variable between the S. W. 
and S. E., from 1 till 2 hours flood S. E., from 2 till 3 hours 
flood N. E., from 3 till 5 hours flood N. N. E., from 5 till high 
water N. N. W. ; from high water till 2 hours ebb N. W., from 
2Tiours ebb till half-ebb W. S. W., from half-ebb till low water 
S. W. The tide on the north-western shore of Guernsey within 
the rocks called Les Saut Roquiers, L'Etat, &c., and between 
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Libou Isle and Grand Braye Rock, begins to drain down along TUdct. 
the land to the south-westward half an hour before high water, 
gradually increasing in strength, and sets in that direction with 
little variation during the whole of the ebb, and until 2 hours 
flood again, when it veers and sets to the north-eastward, until 
half an hour before high water as before ; so that there are 8 
hours 80uth-wj*8tem, and only 4 hours north-eastern tide. The 
tide in Rocquaine Bay sets to the north-eastward from 2 hours 
flood until half an hour after high water^ when it slacks and 
remains so for three hours, or until half-ebb ; it then runs down 
to the south-westward, and so continues until 2 hours floods when 
it again sets to the north-eastward. 

The tide to the southward of Les Hanois and W. } S., one 
mile from Pleinmont Watch-house, begins to run to the 
S. S. W. 4 W. at low water, and so continues until 2 hours flood, 
when it sets S. E. b. E. ^ E. along the southern shore, as was 
bdbre observed. From one-quarter ebb until three-quarters ebb 
it sets N. b. W. | W., and from three-quarters ebb until low 
water W. i S. The stream to the north-westward of the western 
Hanois Rock, at one mile distant, begins to run to the S. S. W. J W. 
at low water, and so continues until 2 hours flood, when it veers 
to the E. b. N., and sets in that direction with very considerable 
strength until one-quarter ebb. From one-quarter ebb until 
three-quarters ebb its set is N. N. W., and from that period • 
W. S. W. imtil low water again. The tide in Grand Havre sets 
directly in and out, the flood running in S. b. E. for six hours, 
andtheebbN.b. W. 



Section 2. — Sercq. 

The Island of Sercq* Ues to the eastward of Guernsey, and 
divides the Great Russel Channel from that of La Deroute. It 
is lofty in all its extent, and is in length, including Little Sercq, 
to which it communicates by a very narrow causeway (called 
La Coupee), about 2| miles, and rather more than 1^ where 

♦ View 66. 
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broadest. The little isle of Brecqhou, (or Isle Marchand), lies 
on the western side of the island, from which it is separated 
by a narrow channel of only 20 fathoms over, called by the 
islanders the Gulion Passage, through which the tides run with 

Difficulty of very great velocity. The approach to Sercq on the north--eastern, 
^^^^^^ ' eastern, south-eqptem, and south-western sides, is difficult and 
hazardous, by reason of the numerous rocks which encompass it, 
as well as by the rapidity and inequalities of the tide in its 
immediate vicinity. These difficulties, however, may be easily 
overcome, if common attention be paid to the leading marks and 
run of the stream, and Sercq may be made to yield good 
security against almost ail winds that blow, as will be shewn in 
the description of the different bays. 

There are several small inlets in various parts of its rocky 
coast, where the inhabitants haul up and secure, their boats' in 
stormy weather, the most noted and frequented of which is the 

Creux. Creux, so called from a subterraneous passage in its neighbour- 

hood. It- lies on the eastern side of the island, and is the 
general rendezvous for landing and shipping, when the weather 
will permit, as well as the principal resort of the fishing and 
other island boats ; and the beach, being very much exposed to 
the south-eastward, is iumished with crabs, for the purpose of 
heaving them up occasionally. Nearly N. 87"* E. (E. S. E.), 
about a quarter of a mile from the Creu:^ lie the rocky blands 
called Les Burons, between which and the island is the passage 
called Le Goulet, which dries half way across at low-water 
spring tides; the deepest water being towards the island. 
Through this passage the tides run very rapidly both ways, but 
especially about half-flood, setting right for and over the two 
rocks called Le Foumier and La Grune de Nord on the north 
side, and La Pierre Carree on the south side, which in light 
winds it is hardly possible to avoid. This channel should not be 
attempted but on the greatest emergency. Les Burons are a 
cluster of cragged rocks, in the form of a half-moon, rising nearly 
perpendicularly from the sea; and close to their south-eastern 
and eastern sides are 16 fathoms water. Many rocks lie to the 
eastward of Les Burons, between which are several navigable 
channels, with 18 fathoms water; they are, however, seldom 
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frequented but by the island boats^ on account of the impetuous . 
whirl of the tides. The Blanchard Rock lies still further to the Bianehard. 
eastward, about 2 miles from the island ; the marks for it are 
La Conchee Rock in one with a remarkable cavity, or chasm^ 
to the northward of La Couple, called Couvache, S. 88*" W. 
(W. b. W.) ; and La Corb^ du Nez (the high rock next to the 
north-east extreme of the island) in one with La Gorge (the 
south-west end of Petit More), N. 61° W. (N. W*|N.) The 
Blanchard never appears but on spring-tides. The mark to 
clear the Blanchard to the southward, as well as the above 
rocks, is Point Chateau open to the southward of La . Conchee 
Rock about the breadth of the rock; N. 74° W. (N. W. i W.)* ; 
and to the northward, is the northern bluff land on Herm Island 
in sight to titte north-eastward of Bee du Nez, N. 64** W. 
•(N.W. jN.)f The Sardriere Rock is not dangerous, as there 
is never less water than 7 fathoms over it. 

There is a very good anchorage on the north- eastern side of Anehorage. 
Sercq, in frt>m 17 to 19 fathoms water, fine clean sand. The 
marks for which are St. Martin Point (Guernsey) in one with 
Corb^ du Nez, S. 75° W. (W. j N.), and the Noire Rock in one 
with Hammond's (red-tiled) House, S. 26° W. (S. W. J W.) 
This anchorage, however (unless in very fine weather), is only 
tenable with the wind between west and south-west. 

Baleine Bay lies between the Baleine and Conchee Rocks> BaieineBatf, 

catted eUto Bate 

and affords excellent anchorage in from 4 to 7 fathoms water, Coupee. 
with sand, fine gravel, and pieces of various sorts of shells, 
sheltered from all winds that blow from between N. N. E. and 
West. There is a tolerable run of water on the north side of 
this bay, to the westward of Point Chateau, the only accessible 
one round the island, with the exception of an inconsiderable 
drain in Port de Moulin : the stream from it, during the vrinter 
season, is very copious, and may be procured with off-shore 
winds without difficulty. This anchorage may be resorted to 
with great advantage in vrinter as well as in summer, and appears 
particularly adapted for the reception of. the' small cruizers 
watching Port Diellette (the only place of note between Gran- 
ville and Cherbourg where craft can assemble in force), for the 
* View 67. t View 69. 
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Baieim Bay. Wind which obliges them to quit the French coast is an off-diord 
wind in this bay, and ^on the commencement of an easterly or 
north-easterly wind they might 'regain Cape Flamanville with 
great ease on a flood-tide. The only dangers ^which infest this 
bay (notwithstanding the numerous overfalls and various dis- 
colourations of the water which appear on all sides), are Les 
Tetes de la Condiee^ La Gripe> Les Vingts Clos, and Le Ralmie^ 
the former of which have never less than 30 feet over them. 
La Gripe lies ri^t in the fair- way of the entrance, the marks 
for which are La Conchee in one with the Groulet Rock^ N. 10° £. 
(N. E. b. N.), and Le Balmie in one with Le Pignon, S. 69^ W. 
(W. \ N,) : this rock has never less than 10 feet over it : Point 
Chateau kept open to the southward of La Conchee will lead 
you into the anchorage considerably to the northward of La 
Gripe, and when the westernmost Mill begins to shut in with the - 
high land of Point Chateau you may anchor. La Conchee 
stands about half a mile south-westward of the Bunnis; is always 
above water, and steep-to on its south-eastern, eastern, and 
north-eastern sides ; it is therefore unnecessary to give it a berth 
of more than half a cables length in passing it. The Balmie is 
considerably within and to the westward of La Gripe, and, as it 
appears at a quarter ebb, is of course to be feared only until 
that period : the maiks for the Balmie are, the Baleine, which 
is always above water, in one with La Coupee^ N. 3PW. 
{N. JW.), the western side of the Burons touching Point Vi- 
quette (the point to the northward of La Conch^), N. 35° E. 

Fimyt ao$. (N. E. b. E. \ E.) Les Vingts Clos lie nearly four cables lengths 
to the southward of the Balmie, and between it and L'Etat de 
Sercq. They are a composition of sand and shingle, interspersed 
with several small rocks, two of which app^su* at low water. This 
sand and shingle is continually shifting, its inclination bdng 
entirely governed by the tide and wind. The mark to avoid the 
Vingts Clos on the north-eastern side is the south end of La 
Coupto a boats length open to the northward of the Baleine, 
N. 39^W. (N.b.W. iW.;, and on the southern side is the 
southernmost bluff land of Gruemsey in sight to the southward 
of L'Etat, N. 82° W. (N. W. b. W. i W.) 

Grande Grtvf, The Grande Grev^ is the name given to an anchorage on the 
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Qordi-easteni side of Sercq (and also to one on the south-western Ormmie Grtve 
tide). It affords good shelter for small vessds, from south- eattermudeof 
westerly and westerly winds^ in irom 6 to 9 fiithoms water ; but ^^^* 
the ground being sand and roek> the anchor is frequently apt 
to ccHne home. It has also this inconvenience attending it, that 
should the wind sudd^y shift to the northward or north- 
eastward at low water, the tide running throe hours to the 
southward after that period, a vessel could not possibly weather 
the strong indraught of the Groulet Passage (the effects of which 
are sensiUy felt half a mile to the nDrth-eastward of it), and 
must therefore ride until the offing-tide slacks, or (at least if 
hard pressed) until there is water over the Groulet. 

There are two entrances to this anchorage, viz., one from the 
northward, between the island and the Noire RodL, and one from 
the southward, between the island and the Grand More, which i^ 
Tery narrow. The naarks to lead into this Greve from the 
northward are as follow; viz., the Noire Eock in one with a 
r^narkable hollowed rock on the shore, something like an oven, 
but called La ChapeUe, S. 5** W. (S.S.W.JW.), or the said 
La ChapeUe a sails breadth open to the eastward of the low 
poiirt at Banquette, S, 18° E, (S. i W.)* Between these limits 
you may also work in. The Noire Rock is steep-to on all sides 
but the south ; nor is there any danger to be apprehended between 
it and the anchorage, or between it and the island. There are 
no particular marks to lead into this bay from the southward, 
that is, between the Grand More and the island. There are 
never less than 4 fathoms between them« and the best method 
is to steer in as neariy through the mid-channel as possible. 
The mark for anchoring in the Grande Greve is the eastern end 
of the Burons just open rf Point Robert, and midway between 
Petit More and the island ; without, or to the eastward of this 
mark, the tide runs very strong; within, or to the westward of it, 
the tide is scarcely perceptible. 

The anchorage in Banquette Bay affords very good shelter BamqmeiieBof. 
against easterly, south-easterly, and southerly winds, in from 5 
to 16 fathoms water; coarse sand interspersed with small 
hisLck stones and pieces of sea- weed. , Should the wind chop 
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Banquette Bof. round tx> the W. N. W. you will even then be enabled ta 
weather the Bee du Nez, and may thence push to sea, or. haul 
under the lee of the island. The marks for anchoring in Ban-* 
quette Bay (so as to provide against every emergency), are as 
follows : little Sercq Mill just in sight to the westward of Le 
More, a high Rock in the Gulion Passage, and Givaude Rock 
just open to the westward of the western end of Brecqhou Island. 
In heavy gales of wind from the north-eastward, or westward^ 
the bank (from which this anchorage takes its name) has beenr 

Tide. found to shift a cables length or more in one tide. The tide here 

runs to the south-eastward from low water till half-flood, and 
from half-ebb till low water to the south-westward. 

Granrie Greve, The name of Grande Greve is applied to another bay which 

w^'tt^ Jdelf '*^s ^^ ^b® south-western side of the island, between Brecqhou 

^^^' and Little Sercq, and is much contracted by the rocks 

called Les Dents, Hautes Bouees, Baveuses, &c.. It affords 
^cellent shelter from S. S. E., E., and N. E. winds, in from 
7 to 11 fathoms water, fine sandy bottom, with pieces of 
^shells. It is not prudent, however, when riding in this bay, 
to ^ve the wind time to shift either to the northward or 
southward of the points above specified. A W.S. W. wind, 
from the long fetch it commands, brings in a very heavy swell, 
and the contraction which the water experiences in its progress 
through the Gulion Passage increases it to such a height as to 
preclude the possibility of a vessel's riding. Should a vessel be 
unavoidably caught by a westerly wind, while riding in this bay, 
she should immediately . endeavour to get out, either to the west* 
ward, or through the Gulion Passage, which latter may with 
confidence be attempted at half-flood. The mark to dear the 

HoHtei B<mie», Hautes Bouees and the Baveuses on their northern sides is the 

*"***'*' south end of La Q)upee in one with Point la Jeu, and, on their 

western sides, is the Grande Anfroque its own apparent breadth 

open to the westward of the Givaude. There is also a small 

rock right in the fair- way of the anchorage, not more than 3 feet 

Bmtie de Bate, in diameter, called La Bouee de Bale, which appears awash at low 
water. The mark for this is La Chapelle (a remarkable tall 
isolated rock, to the southward of the sandy beach under I^ 
Coupee) in one with Point le Jeu, and the eastern side of La Pierre 
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, Ml Norman in one with the chasm between the More de Gulion Le» Dent*. 
and the island called Le Pour. The before-mentioned mark to 
dear Les Hautes Bou^ will also carry you to the southward of 
the Bou6e de Baie, and La Cbapelle in one with Pcrint le Jeu, 
the mark above given for the Bou^ de Baie^ will carry you con* 
^d^ably to the southward of Les Dents. There are no other 
dangers whatever to be apprehended. The best marks for 
anchoring in this bay are, the Pierre au Norman n one with 
Point Beleme, and La Chapelle well open to the northward of 
Point le Jeu. Here you lie out of the tide. 

There is a knoll of very small extent to the eastward of Sercq ^»oU to the 
Island, and about 9 miles distant; the long western mark for Sercq. 
which is Point St. Martin in one with Bee du Nez. When the 
the tide runs strong it is easily perceived ; but otherwise it is 
difficult to be traced. As there is not less than 20 fathoms 
water upon this knoU^ it is consequently not dangerous; no 
marks have therefore been given for avoiding it. 

The tides in the immediate, vicinity of Sercq are subject to a Tide* im the 
great variety of courses during the twelve hours^ their direction ^^^^'^ 
being governed by the peculiar configuration of that island. On . 
its north-eastern side there is a tract of water, in which a perpetual 
eddy, or slack tide, exists during the six hours that the stream Eddy. 
occupies in running to the north-eastward in the Crreat Russel 
and the Deroute channels, extending nearly 3 miles from the 
land, and gradually contracting in breadth as it increases its dis- 
tance therefrom. The marks for its north-western and south- 
eastern limits are, the western end of Brecqhou Isle in one with 
Corbee du Nez, and TEtat de Sercq just appearing to the 
eastward of the land at the Creux. Outside of the intersection 
of these marks, even at a cable's length, run the true Russel and Tide on S. E, 
Deroute streams. The streams of tide in Baleine Bay, in Ter- ** ' 
rible Bay, and in the neighbourhood of the rocks called La 
Conch^C) Baleine, Balmie, &c., run eight hours and a half to 
the N. £. b. E., and only three hours and a half to the south- 
westward. The former stream commences when it is low water 
by the shore, and runs until two hours and a half ebb, when 
the south-western stream commences and runs faintly for the 
remaining three hours and a half, or until low water again. 
The streams of tide on the north-eastern side of Sercq, in the On N. E. tide. 
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Tidei, Eatterm Grande Greve, and in the neighbourhood of the rocks eidWd tb^ 
V «^- Qfand and Petit More« &c., run eight hours and a half to the 
S. b. £., and only three hours and a half to the N. b. W. Thv 
southern stream connnenees at four hours Bood^ and runs until 
half an hour after low water, when the northern stream com* 
menees and runs faintly for the remaining three hours and a half, 
or until four hours flood again. The southern stream above 
mentioned, on the northreastern side of Sercq, and the northern 
one on the south-eastern side, branch off circuitously to the east* 
ward of the Burons, where they meet and associate with the 
Deroute stream, which sets directly both ways^ and runs for equal 
spaces of time. A curved line drawn from la Grune*noire 
towards TEtat de Sercq to the southward, and to the point of 
intersection* before-mentioned, on the north-eastern side of the 
ii^land^ will divide the irregular tides (in shore) from that of 
La Deroute ; and this line continued from the afor^aid point of 
intersection, close round Le Bee dn Nez towards the Givauda 
Rock, and thence to within four cables length of TEtat again, will 
divide the regular Russel stream from the irregular one within iU 
Tides, Wettem The Stream of tide on the north-western side of Sercq begins 
nde of Sercq. ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ southward at the Bee du Nea, and thence along the 
land towards the Isle of Brecqhou at three-quarters flood, near 
which it meets with the stream of tide from the Gulicm Passage ; 
which latter, prevailing over the former, carries it circuitously 
into the Great Russel to the north-westward> where it unites with 
that regular stream. The stream begins to run to the north* 
eastward along the shore from the More de Gulion, towards the 
Bee du 'Nez, at three-quarters ebb, and so continues until three* 
quarters flood again. The stream on the south-western side of 
Sercq, in the neighbourhood of the rocks called the Bretagnes^ 
Hautes Bouses, Sercquier, &c., runs four hours and a half to the 
northward, and only one hour and a half to the southward ; the 
former stream commences at half-flood and runs for one hour; 
it then suddenly turns and runs to the south-eastward for one 
hour and a half, (or until half an hour before high water by the 
shore,) at which time it again as suddenly veers to the northward, 

* These two marks do not exactly intersect each other until considerably 
beyond the eddy here alluded to. Val Mill, however, in one with Ssrdinidre 
hock (to the £. of Herm) terminates its boundary. 
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and aets in thai' direotian for the remainiiig three hoars and a Tidet, 
bait, or until half-ebb. 

The tide in the Gnlion Passage runs faf equal spaces of time» 
similarto that in the Great Russel, and does not partake of the 
irregularity which governs the tides in its ridnity. On the eon* 
irary» the fbaree and shape which the flood acquires by the con- 
traction between Sercq and Brecqhou is continued until it falls 
into the Russel, irresistibly carrying the other tides with it. 
The case is the same with the ebb until it unites with the tide 
to the south-westward of tbe Hautes Bouees. 



Section 3. — Aldernet. 

The Isle of Alderney, or Aurigny, is only 3^ miles in length 
from east to west, and little more than one mile where broadest^ 
which is at its south-west end. It trends nearly E. i S. and 
W. i N., and the Telegraph Hill is 276 feet above the level of 
ttie sea*. The north-eastern extremity lies N. W. b. W. i W. 
from Cape la Hague in Normandy, from which it is distant 
8} miles. The approach to this island on all sides, except the 
north, is rendered extremely difficult and dangerous, from the 
numerous rocks with which these quarters are infested^ some of 
which are always above, and others under water; and these 
dangers are greatly augmented by the peculiar set and velocity 
of the tides. Among the rocks to the north-westward is Bur- 
hou, Ortach, Renonquet^ Verte-Tete, Nannels, &c. To the 
southward are Les Etats, Noires-Putes, Coquelihou, Boni, and 
I'Etart. To the north-eastward are Les Homeaiux Florains and 
the Hommet-Herbier, from which projects that very dangerous 
reef called the Brinchetais, and outside of which is the Blan- 
chard. The tide runs over all these rocks with great rapidity. 

There are two small towns on the island, one called St. Anne, 
on the heights to the southward of the pier, and the other called 
Braye, contiguous to the pier. This latter consists principally 
of store-houses. 

♦ View 70. 
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Aldernejr possesses but two small harbours ; one of which ia on 
the south-eastern side, called Port Longy, and the other on the 
northern side, called Braye, both whereof dry at low- water neap 

Braye Har- tides. The latter harbour is the . prindpal place of resort at 
present^, and is furnished with a stone pier 26 feet high, and 408 
feet long ; but it affords very poor shelter in boisterous weather 
during the spring tides, particularly with the wind from S. S. W, 
to N.W., which, although off shore, causes a greater swell or 
run on the north shore of the island, and consequently in the 
pier, than any other, even though right in ; and which, between 
high water and half-ebb, increases the surf so as to render a safe 
passage into the pier doubtful. At these times the sea breaks all 
across the entrance, as well as quite over the pier-head, and falls 
with great force on the decks of the vessels within, causing at 
the same time so great a flux and reflux as often to snap the 
^ Qables by which the vessels are secured to the shore. This evetit, 

however, only happens in a gale of wind between S. S. W. and 
N. W., and during the spring tides. 

Bryiye Road, The Road of Braye lies immediately before the lower town ; 
U has a fine sandy bottom, with from 5 to 10 fathonis water, 
though it is seldom used but as preparatory to entering the pier. 
It certainly is not safe to remain at anchor there during the 
winter, on account of the run or ground-swell, which I have 
often witnessed to come in very unexpectedly, and without any 
apparent warning ; nor can a 'vessel, if surprised there with a 
northerly wind, easily beat out, both ebb and flood heaving her in 
bodily. The dangers to be apprehended in Bray^ Road are, 
' the Bouillonnaise, Grande Braye, three sunken rocks to the east- 
ward, a half-tide rock to the south-eastward, and the Bouee de 
Braye, which latter appears at low -water spring tides only. TThe 
eastern Mill, which stands on the heights to the eastward of 
St. Anne, in one with the Pier-head, will lead you to the eastward 
of all the former, and to the westwafd of the latter. 

The best marks for anchoring in Braye Road, should such an 
event be absolutely necessary, is, with a westerly wind, the Mill 
which stands on the heights to the eastward of St. Anne in one 
with the Pier-head*, and the Nannels Rock open to the south- 

* View 71. 
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ward of the Grande Braye Rock, in from 5 to fathoms water ; Bra^e Road. 

ttnd, with an easterly wind, the Nannek Rock open as before, 

and the same Mill a ships length open to the eastward of the 

Pier-head: in either of these positions you will tail clear of 

danger, with a scope of 80 fathoms of cable. Thjs bottom is 

fine clean sand. The Grande Braye Rock is seldom wholly GramU Braye 

BouUldtuuMet 

coyered, though often awash at five hours and a half flood, as 
well as the Bouillonnaise. The thwart-mark for these two rocks 
is the eastern Mill touching the eastern side of the Watch- 
house at Braye. 

Fronting Port Longy there is an islet called Hommet de Longy, Port Umgy, 
which is ccmnected to the island by a causeway of large irregular^ 
shaped stones, that dry at two hours ebb. The entrance to this 
port is not more than 200 fathoms in breadth, with a rock right 
in the fair-way, which> dries at low-water great spring tides, and, 
as both ebb and flood set violently across the harbour's mouth, 
it is very difficult as well as hazardous to attempt. 

The best time to enter is with the wind between north-west and 
south-west, and between two and five hours ebb ; you may then 
run your vessel aground, and on the succeeding tide haul her up 
under Essex Block-house* The leading-mark in, with the above 
^winds, is £ssex Block-house, which stands on the sandy beach 
at the western side of the bay, just shut in to the westward of 
Le Queshngue ; and, by borrowing within 50 fathoms of the 
ktt^r rocky point, you will avoid the sunken rock which lies in 
the fair-way of the entrance. It is necessary to be understood 
that Port iiongy afibrds no shelter whatever, in its present 
decayed state, against south-easterly and southerly winds, unless 
to a vessel laid on shore by a high spring tide, and consequently 
above the eflfect of the breakers. There are the remains of a 
strong fortification on the heights above Longy, formerly called 
TTie Fort, which, together with the block-house, were built by 
the Earl of Essex during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
display the masonry of those times. The latter, with a few 
other scattered buildings, now serve as barracks. 

There is an outer anchorage to the westward of Port Longy, Anchoraget on 
one to the south-westward of Les Noires-Putes, and another to ^^f o/*^^" 
the 80i|th-westward of Les Etats, called Fosse Malieres. The "^• 
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Jmkortiff€9 fint affords good shelter for a sBUdl veaael agson^ noflh aad 

^jju^^! ooffth-west winds, in frwn 10 to 16 Seithoins water, sandy ground 
mixed with rock and pieces of musde and other shells ; th^ 
inner part of the Hommet de Longy open to the southward ct 
the Queslingue, ajnd about half-way between Liongy and TEtait 
Rock, at the distance of 1^ fathoms from the shore. In ap* 

Boni Hock proaching this anchorage care must be taken to avoid the Bcmit 
a dangerous rock, though of small extent, which lies to the south* 
ward of TEtart, and almost half a mile from the shore. It 
appears at low-water spring tides, but has from 10 to 14 fathoms 
close round. The marks for it are La Grande FolUe (to the 
eastward of Longy) between the Rousset and the QuesliBgue^* 
and TEtart Rock in one with a Beacon on the adjoining shore. 

The second and third anchorages are sheltered from easterly 
winds, in from 5 to 12 fathoms water, coarse sandy ground. 

iMret'Pmiti. The mark for the second is Les Noiree-Putes in one with the 
Government Telegraph; your vessel to be distant frt>m Les 
Noires Putes 400 fathoms : the mark for the third is the south- 

FottiMmikret. westem Head of La Clanque just open to the south-westward of 
Les Etats ; your vessel to be distant from IjOS Etats 400 fathoms. 
Hie most critical attention, however, must be paid to the incli- 
nation of the wind as well as the tide in every instance. The 
latter anchorages are to be preferred to the former, on account of 
the ground, as well as from the known duration of an easterly 
gale when it sets in during the winter season. But, as the sea 
will seldom hurt a good ship when properly managed, gaining 
sea-room is <m all occasions to be preferred in bad weather to 
anchoring on the coa^t of Aldemey, unless under peculiar cir-* 
cumstances ; and the tides, if skilfully managed, will generally 
enable a vessel, as long as she can carry close-reefed top-sails, 
to hold her own. It will also be remarked that the wind, against 
which the former anchorage holds out shelter, will, on a south- 
western stream of tide, prove a fair wind for Grouville or St. 
Catherine Bays, Jersey ; and that the wind against which the 
two latter are reconunended will always prove fSeiir for GKiemaey 
Roads. 

Burhou Island, About one mile and a half from the west end of Aldemey lies 
the rocky islet Burhou, on which there is a small house erected 
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by the Governor of AlderiMey. The only safe landuig«p)aoes 

are, <me on the nordi^ and one on the south side ; but even there 

much difficulty is created by the surf. Between Burhou Island 

and Aldemey is the channel called La Passe du Singe. The PamdmSirngt. 

narrowest part of this channel, which is between the island 

Burhou and the Corbet Roek» is scarcely three-quarters of a mile 

finom side to side> bi|t it gradually widens as you proceed eastward 

or westward. 

In approaching Aldemey the tides must be carefully consi- 
dered, and a vessel bound thereto should endeavoiu' to reach it 
so as to get into the pier without anchoring, and <mi a rising tide 
between half-iood and high water. In running from the south« 
ward for Aldemey, and intending to go through the Passe du 
Singe, steer for the south-western end of the island, minding to 
keep the north-western Head of the Clanque within its own 
breadth of the westmi side of Les Etats, bearing N. 28"" E. 
(N. E. i K)*, by which you will pass to the eastward of a very 
dangerous rock called Pierre au Vrach (over which the tide of Pierrt am 
ebb as well as flood sets very strongly) « as well as counteract the 
strong indraught of the tide between Ortach and Burhou^ which, 
from half-flood till half-ebb, branches off between Pierre au 
Vrach and Ortach, and sets directly through the rodu in that 
part with great strength. To guard against this requires great 
attention, particularly in the event of little wind. The mark for 
the Pierre au Vrach is the south-eastern Head of the Clanque 
(which has three distinct heads) in one with a small stone Bea- 
con on the adjacent heights of Alderneyf, bearing N. 59^E* 
(E. \ N.) ; the same Beacon in one with the north-western Head 
thereof will clear it on the north-western side above four cables 
lengths ; and the same Beacon open to the southward of the 
south-eastern Head thereof the apparent breadth of the three 
heads will clear it the same distance on its south-eastem side. 
This rock lies 1| miles nearly from Ortach, and the sanoke dis- 
tance from Les Etat§, right in the fair-way of the entrance to the 
Passe du Singe, and is only to be seen at low-water great 
spring tides. It is in foraa, size, and appearance, like a small 
boat, and close to it aU round there are 16 fathoms water. 

♦ View 72. t View 73. 
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Having passed Les Etats, the next danger to be apprehended 
is the Corbet Rock, between which and Les Etats lie the Barsier 
and Carioie. There are also two overfalls in the Passe du 
Singe, which are very dangerous for open boats ; between half- 
ebb and half-flood they are on the south-western side of the 
narrows^ and the other six hours they shift to the north-eastern 
side. These overfalls are caused solely by the tide, for the water 
being greatly contracted between Burhou and Aldemey, there is 
not a sufficient passage for its escape; which causes a hi^er 
level on one side of the Narrows than on the other, and hence 
the overfalls occasioned by the declivity. This diflPerenoe of 
level is apparent even to the eye. The Corbet Rock is never 
wholly covered, though on very high spring tides sometimes 
awash; it Is attached at low water to Aldemey by a dangerous 
ledge of rocks, and is consequently on the south-eastern side of 
the Passe du Singe. The tide of ebb, as well as flood, runs over 
this ledge with great rapidity. The long western mark for the 
Corbet Rock is the north-eastern Light-house on the Casquets 
just perceptibly open to the southward of Ortach, S.89°W. 
(W. N.W.)*; and, to avoid it, the southern extremity of those 
Rocks just shut in with the south end of Ortach, op the summit of 
the high land at the Mount just open to the northward of Cape 
Grosnez, N. 88** E. (E. S. E.) will lead you through the narrows of 
the Singe. The island Burhou should not be approached within 
two cables lengths, nor the Corbet Rock within one. When 
abreast of the Corbet, bring the eastern end of Braye Beach, 
called Roselle Bay, just open to the' northward of Cape Grosnez, 
S. 84° E. (S. E.b. E. i E.) f, by which you will pass without or 
to the northward of Les Jumelles, and when the Guard-house 
on Point Torgee appears in one with or over La Conchee Rock 
you are nearly abreast of them. Having reached the length of 
Gramde Brajff. Les JumcUes bring the red-tiled Guard-house, called Grand 
Monize, which stands on the eastern extreme of the island its 
own apparent breadth open to the northward of Bibette Head, 
S.80°E. (S. E. b.E.); this mark, should the Grande Braye be 
covered, will carry you to the northward thereof, in rounding 
which to the eastward allow a berth of two cables lengths, and 
♦ View 74. + View 75. 
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when the Mill, which stands en the heights to the eastward of Bra^e Har^ 
St. Anne appears in one with the Pier-head*, S. 14^ W. ^'"' 
(S.W. J S.), you are to the eastward of it. Having passed 
the Grande Braye, and bound into the pier, run in with the latter 
marks in one, until Ortach begins to shut in with Point Grosnez ; 
you will then discover the small iron Beacon on the western side of 
the entrance, in rounding which allow a berth of at least a ships 
length. There is a good passage between the Grande Braye and 
the Bouillonnaise, close to the latter rock ; but this should not be 
attempted by a person unacquainted with the coast, though the 
south-western angle of the westernmost Magazine in one with 
the Pier-head will lead you between them. 

The best time to enter the Pier is on a rising tide, between The Fier. 
half-flood and high water, there being then less run than at any 
other period whatever, and you will carry in more than 8 feet 
water between the beacons, which are placed on the two ridges 
of rocks on each side of the entrance, and just without the pier- 
head. The western one has a circular eye on its top. The 
Magazine which stands on York Fort (above the lower town) 
in one with the Pier-head will also lead you between the two 
beacons. 

Between Burhou Island and the Casquets lies a remarkable Ortach. 
huge, misshapen rock, called Ortach, between which and Burhou 
*are scattered many dangerous sunken rocks and ledges, and 
amongst them, as has been observed^ the tide runs with great 
velocity. There is also a ledge of sunken rocks only a quarter 
of a mile to the westward of Ortach, on which there are but 14 
fi?et water. 

Nearly 6 miles N.8I°42' W. (N.W. b. W.) from Aldemey Casquets. 
Tel^raph Ue the Casquet Rocks, between which and Ortach is 
the strait. (^ed the Passe d*Ortach, or the. Casquet Channel. 
This channel, as well as the Singe Passage, during spring tides, 
abounds with broken water, even in the calmest weather ; but it is 
produced solely by the rapidity of the tides, the whole space 
between Ortach and the Casquets assuming the appearance of a 
continued reef of rocks, though only in appearance. On the 
largest and highest of the Casquets three stone light-houses are 

* View 71. 
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erected in a triangular position ^th respect to each other^ ^nd 
all fitted with rerolving lamps. The bearings of the light-houses 
one from the other are as Mlows^ viz.^ from the south-eastern to 
the north-western light-house, N. 76^ 14^ W. (N. W. } W.), from 
the north-western to the north-eastern light-house, N. 58^2' E. 
(E. I N.), and from the north-eastern to the south-eastern light- 
house, S. 28*^ 26^ W. (S. W. I W.). They will consequently 
appear as two lights when viewed in either of these three direc- 
tions. The summits of the light-houses are all at the same 
height, 120 feet» above the level of the sea. The lights may be 
seen in clear weather upwards of 5 leagues. The Casquet 
Rocks are bold-to. 

A little more than one niile S. 89^ E. (S. E. b. E. 4 E.) of the 
Casquets lies the rock called Le Quest, and one-third of a mile 
to die south-westward of Le Quest are Les Frouquies. These 
two rocks are connected with the Casquets by a ledge of sand» 
shingle, and shells, and, with the sunken rocks to the westward of 
Ortach, are the only d^uigers to be apprehended in the Casquet 
channel. The two former shew themselves at half-ebb, and the 
ifl^th-westem stream sets directly upon them with considerable 
force ; but the latter are always covered. 

In going through the Casquet Channel be careful to keep well 
ever towcurds Ortach, that is, one-third nearer to Ortach than to 
the Casquets, by whiofa jrou will avoid Le Quest and Le Pom- 
mier. The long eastern mark for Le Quest is the north- 
easternmost high land at Aldemey, called the Mount, in one 
with the south side of Ortach* ; and for the Pommier, the three 
Alarm Beacons on Alderney touching the north-eastern side of 
Ortach, S. 7PE. (S. E. J E.) This shoal appears to be a coni- 
position of coarse shingle, sand, and rock^ with sea-weed in great 
quantities. Hie shoalest water thereon is 36 feet, and close 
to it on all sides are 28 fathoms. It lies to the north-westward 
of Ortach, distant about 2 miles; and nearly I| miles to the 
north-eastward of the Casquets. In bad weather from the 
north-westward the waves accumulate here to a very great height, 
and thence break very dangerously: These breakers, however, 
being local, may be easily avoided, and they subside in a great 

♦ View 76. 
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degree as the tide slacks. The north-eastern and soutfa-easteni Pmmnmt. 
Light-houses in <me (or the latter open to the westward of die 
former)^ will lead you to the north-westward of it ; and Les 
Noires-Putes their own a{](>arent breadth cypen to the eastward 
of Ortach, & 50^ E. (S. S. E. J E.). wUl lead you to the eastward 
of it. The Pommier extends above a quarter of a mile in an 
E. N. E. and W. S. W. direction. 

The Casquet channel should never be attempted on an ebb or Pome ^Or- 
south-western tide, from the northward, except in case of emer- ^(^'SLSm/. 
gency, nor without a permanent breeze of wind, nor by any person 
not completdy master of the tides. There is, however, no dan* 
ger to be apprehended on a north-eastern tide with a leading wind, 
as the stream assumes a more northerly direction after it passes 
Ortach, and will consequently act as an offset. The long western 
martL to dear Les Bouees aux Maquereaux^ Pierres de But, and 
all danger on the northern side of Burhou Island, Nannels, &c., 
is the Casquet Rocks their own apparent breadth open to the 
northward of Verte-Tete, S. 72° W. (W. 4 N,), which is the most 
ncHrth-west^m rock of aU those in the n^ghbourhood of Burhou, 
and never covers ; it is in the form of a sugar-loaf, and appears 
detached from the rest at all times of tide. The mark to dear 
all danger on the eastern side of Burhou, Nannels, &c., is the 
new or we^em Mill on Aldemey open to the eastward of the 
stone Guard-house on Mount Torg^, S. 24'' £. (S.) The 
impetuority of the tides renders any attempt at anchoring in the 
vicinity of the Casquets rather hazardous, and the water is very 
deep. The Petit Havre affords good shdter for boats against PtUt Havre. 
easterly gides of wind. 

There is a ledge of sunken rocks lying about three quarters of Smmkm Rocks 
a mile N. 80" W. (N. W. b. W.) from the Casquets, over which, ^^t 
however, there does not appear to be less than 8 fathoms water ; 
diey are consequently not dangerous. On the northern and 
western »de of this ledge are 27 fathoms, and between it and 
the Casquets 20 fathoms water. The ext^it of these rocks does 
not exceed 20 fathoms in any direction ; indeed I have frequently 
been d^fe^Kted in my attempts to get a second cast upon them. 
I could not discover any other rocks whatever in the vicinity of^ 
the Casquets, and I searched in vain for those laid down in 
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CampiHi. Laurie and Whittle's Chart of the Channel (said to lie north- 
westward from the Casquets^ and to be distant therefrom 3 or 
4 miles), finding there nothing under 30 fathoms water. I do 
noty on this account, assert that they do not exist ; but I certainly 
entertain strong doubts of it, and have consequently omitted 
them. 

i^ace of Aider' Between Aldemey and Cape La Hague is the strait called the 
Race of Aldemey^ or Raz Blanchard ; the velocity of which, 
when running to the south-westward during the spring tides^ was 
found to exceed tiie rate of 6J miles per hour, and during thq 
neaps nearly 5. The north-eastern stream runs with even 
greater rapidity. ' In boisterous weather, if the wind and stream 
are ever so obliquely opposed, the sea breaks in all parts of the 
race, resembling small shifting knoUs or patches, throughout 
which, however, not less than 26 fathoms water can be obtained. 
When going through the race with a leading wind, either way, 
it is best to steer in the mid-channel, bearing in mind that the 
north-eastern stream of tide, between half-flood and high water, 
sets very strongly round the cape, oflf which there projects 
4ieveral sunken rocks. 

Detached Dam- Then? are many dangerous patches of rocks on all sides of 

^*^ Aldemey. Those which are to be apprehended on the eastern 

side of the island are, as has been already observed, Les 
Boufresses, Brinchetais, and Blanchard. The tail of the 

B/oftckard, Brinchetais sti^tches off nearly half a mile -from the land, and 
the Blanchard still further. This latter is a composition of rock, 
gravel, granite stones, and shells. The least depth of water is 
on the eastern brink of the shoal, 4^ fathoms ; thence to the 
northward and southward the depth increases, and between it 
ai\d the island are 9, 10, and 12 fathoms water. The mark to 
clear these eastern rocks and all dangers to the south-eastward 
of them is Les Coquelihou Rocks their own apparent breadth 
open to the southward of VEtart S.70^W. (W. J N.)* In 

Bofu. order to avoid the Boni, the south-eastern side of the island 

shoidd not be approached nearer than a mile. The Coquelihou 
Rocks, Noires-Putes, and Orbou^, should not be approached 
within two cables lengths, nor Les Etats within three. 

* View 77. 
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The north-eastern side of the island abounds also in many D^^cktd 
dangers : those most to be feared are the Sauquet, the Plate, '^^^^^ 
and the Grois Rocks, and a rocky ledge to the north-westward 
of the former, nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore. The 
two former appear at low-water ordinary spring tides, but the 
latter is always covered. The Grois covers at three quarters 
flood. The mark for La Plate is, Longy Alarm Beacon just Plate. 
open to the eastward of the Canteen ; and for Sauquet, Longy Samqmd. 
Flag-staff just open to. the westward of a remarkable stone 
Sentry-box. When rounding the north-eastern part of Alderney, 
and bound to the westward, be careful to bring the Casquet 
Laght-houses ♦ open to the northward of Burhou Island, S. 80** W. 
(W. N. W. I W.) f : this mark will carry you far to the north- 
ward of the above-mentioned rocks, and of all danger in their 
vicinity ; and when the old Mill, which stands on the heights to 
the eastward of the town, appears in one with the Pier-head, 
or when the Spire of St. Ann appears over Braye Street, you may 
run into the road or pier, or proceed for the Singe Passage, 
according to circumstances. 

In running or beating down the Race of Aldemey to the south- Banc de CJMe. 
westward for the Great Russel, great care must be taken to avoid 
the Banc de Chole. Jt lies nearly in the direct line between the 
Great Russel and Race of Aldemey, for the middle and shoalest 
part of which take the following bearings and distances ; viz.. 
Telegraph on Aldemey, N. 10** W. (N.b.E. ^E.), 6^ mUes; 
Casquet Light-houses, N.43^W. (N. b.W. |W.), 10 nules; 
and the Telegraph on Sercq, S.35^W. (S. W. b. W. i W.), 
J 2 miles. This shoal is a composition of sand, gravel, and 
various shells ; it extends S. 43** W. (W. S. W.), and is nearly 
6 miles in length, and 1|| in breadth, having only 10 feet water 
on its middle or shoalest part, at low-water equinoctial tides. 
In bad weather, if the wind and tide are ever so obliquely 
.ppposed. to e^h other, the sea breaks very dangerously on all 
parts^'Of this bank. Between low water and half-flood it is pm- 
dent to pass to the eastward thereof, but between half-ebb and 
low water to the westward, because in both these cases the tide 

* This is an excellent mark, particularly during the night. 
t View 78. 
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Bane de Ckok. wiU favour the attempt* The mark to aToid this bank to the 
south-eastward and southward is, Jerbourg in one with La Faw- 
conniere*, S. 59^ W. (W. \ S.), and to the north-westward and 
northward is Jerbourg just open to the northward of thie north- 
ernmost bluff land on Herm f , S. 46^ W. (W. S, W. J W.) ; St, 
Martin Point, appearing mid-way between La Fauconniere and 
the south-western end of Herm Island, will lead you right upon 
its shoalest part, and Ortach touching Les Etats|, N. 58^ W« 
(N. W. b. N.), will lead you to the north-eastward thereof. 

This bank appears to have greatly augmented in breadth 
since the year 1804, and the soundings are certainly more regular 
in their approach thereto than formerly. For the set of the 
tides see page 134. 
Counefrovi The direct course from the Race of Aldemey to the Little Rus- 

%1^1rJ!^l ael is S. 52° W. (W. S. W. f W.), and from the Casquets thereto 
isS. 16° W. (S. W. I S.) nearly. If bound from the Race or 
Casquets to the Little Russel, between the periods of low water 
and half-flood, and of high water and half-ebb, allowance nmel 
be made for the tide, which obliquely crosses the courses during 
those periods. 
Ctaquei JUtd" Between Guernsey and the Casquets, though nearer to the 
B(mk. latter than to the former, lies the S. S. W. Bank or Casquet 

Middle, composed of coarse sand and gravel, with pieces of 
granite stones and shells. This bank extends S. 16° W. 
(S. W. I S.) nearly, is 5 miles in length and one in breadth, 
where broadest. The shoalest water, 8 fathoms, is towards- its 
southern part ; it thence gradually deepens towards both ends. 
Close to its western side are 30 fathoms, and on its eastern 26 
&tboms water. This bank is dangerous for open boats, from the 
breaking sea which generally exists there between high water 
and half-ebb ; from its situation, however, it cannot be mistaken 
for any other shoal. For the middle of this bank take the foU 
lowing bearings and distances : Jerbourg Tower S. 16° W. 
(S.W. iS.), Sercq Telegraph S. 11° E. (S.b. W. i W.), and 
Aldemey Telegraph N. 71° E. (E. } S.), and the westernmost 
Mill on Alderney, a littie open northward of the Telegraph, will 
lead you nearly upon its shoalest part, 8 fathoms. Jerbourg 
♦ View 44. t View 45, J View 79. 
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Tower exactly in one with Val Mill, (two very conspicuous ob- 
jects from this position,) S. 14° W. (S. W. i S.), will lead you 
•long the western side of this bank in 30 and 32 fathoms. 

About 3 miles south-eastward ^rom the Casquets, and the same Bank s, b, E. 
distance 80uth-we»tward from Ortaoh, there is a small bank quett. 
oomposed of coarse sand with pieces of shells of different sorts^ 
extending about 1| miles N. W. and S. £. nearly, the two ends 
thereof inclining to the southward. The mark for the shoalest 
part of this bank, 6^ fathoms, which is about the middle, is the 
south-eastern head of La Clanque in one with the small stone 
Beacon standing on the heights of Alderney to the eastward 
thereof, (the same as for Pierre au Vrach*,) N. 49*^ E. 
(E.N.E. |E.); and Verte Tete Rock touching the western 
side of Ortach f . Cbse to this bank, on the north-eastern side, 
are 14 fathoms water; and on the south-western, from 24 to 
29 £BKlhoms, and it suddenly increases in depth from the middle 
towards either end. Verte Tete touching the eastern side of 
Ortadi, N. 24** E. (N. E. i E.), will lead you dose to the east- 
ward of this bank, and far to the westward of the Pierre au 
Vrach. The sea breaks very dangerously on this bank in 
boisterous weather from the westward. 

The tides in the nei^rhbourhood of Alderney, with the excep- ?Wf* »» the 

- , « r.. . ^ ^, , 1 . r Neighbourhood 

turn of the Race, Smge, and Casquet Channels, are subject to the o/AUiemey 
same dianges as those in the vicinity of the other islands. ^J^ ^ 
Along the southern side of the island, between the Orbouee Rock 
and the Hommet of Longy, there is nine hours eastern and but 
three of western tide. The former stream commences one hour 
before low water, and runs along the land towards Longy during 
the whole flood, and until two hours ebb again ; in the neigh- 
boHi4iood of which, meeting with the south-western stream from 
the Race, it very suddenly veers and unites therewith. The latter 
stream commences at two hours ebb, and sets towards the 
Orbou^ for three hours, or until five hours ebb, near which 
it joins the south-western stream frx>m the Passe du Singe. . 
There |s also an in-shore tide on the northern shore of the 
island, between the Corbet and Sauquet Rocks, and within or to 
the southward of the vortex of the Singe, running nine hours 

* See page 123. t Views 73,aad 80. . 
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Tides. to the westward and only three to the eastward; the former 

stream commences one hour before high water, and the latter at 
two hours flood. These two tides are exactly the reverse of eadi 
other. 

Race of Ai' The stream in the Race of Aldemey is in some degree con- 

nected with those of the Great Russel and La Deroute Channels, 
that is, between the period of half-ebb and low water, and of 
half-flood and high water, the south-western stream from the 
Race running directly into and through the Great Russel and 
La Deroute, and the north-eastern stream from the latter chan- 
nels running into and through the Race. A similar union 
exists between the Passes du Singe and d'Ortach, and the 
Little Russel ; between the periods only, however, of three- 
quarters ebb and one-quarter flood, and between three-quarters 
flood and one-quarter ebb. The stream in the Race, Singe, 
and Casquet Channels, that is, in their immediate draughts, 
begins to set to the south-westward at half-ebb exactly, and runs 
in that direction for six hours, or until half^flood, and the con- 
trary with respect to the north-eastern stream, for there is neither 
high or low water slack there. The first 2| hours of the 
south-western stream in the Race, that is, from half-ebb till 
low water, sets W. S. W., and the last 2 hours, that ia, 
from low water till half-flood sets S. W. ; and the contrary for 
the first and last 3J hours of the north-eastern stream, which 
between half-flood and high water sets very strongly round Cape 
la Hague*. The velocity of the north-eastern .stream of tide 
in the Race, during the springs, exceeds 7^ miles ; that of the 
south-western stream is 6j^ miles per hour. The neaps do not 
exceed 5J miles. : . 

Ttdei in the The Stream of tide in the Singe Passage, that is, between 

PaueduSinsie. g^rhou Island and the Corbet Rock, sets straight through 
both ways, and, as before observed, runs for equal spaces of 
time, six hours and six hours: one branch however of the 
flood, to the westward of the narrows, sets through between 
Burhou Island and Ortach ; and, to the eastward of the nar- 

* This makes 5i hours south-western, and 6^ hours north-eastern 
stream, that is, half an hours difference between the Race tide and that in 
the Casquet and Singe Passages. 
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Tidet in the 
POueiPOrtacky 
or Catquet 
CkanneL 



rows, it veers and sets circuitously round Les Pierres de But to Paste du Singe, 

the north-westward, and both uniting with the Casquet Channel 

tide, and ultimately with that of the English Channel, again set 

to the eastward. The last two hours of the south-western 

stream in the Singe gradually veers towards the Casquets, as it 

recedes from the draught of the former passage. The velocity 

of the north-eastern stream, during the springs, is 7i miles ; 

that of the south-western stream 6^ miles per hour. 

The stream of tide in the Ortach Passage begins to run to the 
north-eastward at half-flood, but after passing Ortach it gradually 
veers to the northward and sets N. N. E., Until it again unites 
with the stream flowing round the northern side of the Casquets. 
The south-western stream of this channel, which commences at 
half-ebb, sets right upon Le Quest and Les Frouquies, to avoid 
which the utmost care must be taken. The navigation of this 
channel is not rendered dangerous from the variety of the tides, 
but from their rapidity, which requires a permanent fresh wind 
to counteract. 

The direction of the stream of tide in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Casquets, though it preserves its rotary pro- 
pensity, assumes throughout the twelve hours a more north- 
westerly and south-easterly inclination than it does nearer to 
Guernsey, viz. — 



In the Neigh' 
bourhood of the 
Casqueit, 



SBT or TBB TIDE, 



Oothe 
Eavtern 
vide of the 
Casquets. 



On the 
N.W.»lde 

oftbe 
Casqa«tii. 



S.610VV. 

(w.*s.) 

4i Miles 
from the 
Casqaets. 



&830 W. 

(W.N.W.iW.) 

a Miles from 

the Casquet^ 



Prom High Water to 1^ hours Ebb. 

„ IJb.Ebb „3 

>i 3 „ „ 44 „ 

„ 4J „ ,i Low Water , . 

„ Low Water „ labours Flood 

„ Iji'h. flood „3 „ 

»> ^ n » 4J „ 

n ^ », „ High Water . 



E.N.E. 
E. N. B. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
E.N.E. 
E.N.B. 



N.W.b.N.N.E.JN. 
N.W.b.wJ N.b.W. 



S.W. 

S.W. 

South. 

S. S. E. 

North. 

North. 



N.W. 

W.JS, 

S.W.JS. 

S.b.E. 

S.E. 
E.JN. 



N.N.E.JB. 

North. 

N.W.b.W.fW. 

W.iS. 

S.S.W.JW. 

S.'s.E.iE. 

S.E.b.E.}E. 

E. J N. • 



On the south-western side of the Casquets, between the periods Eddy. 
of half-ebb and low water, there is an eddy of nearly 2 miles 
in extent, and of considerable strengtn. Between low water 
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Edd^ Tide and two hours flood this eddy revolves more to the eastward, as 
quei9» ^' well as increases in breadth ; the natural consequence of the 
obstruction which the Casquet Rocks present to the tide being in 
the latter case increased^ because acted upon more directly than 
in the former ; and this eddy continues until gradually weakened 
and destroyed by the current at half->flood : similar eddies exist 
also on the north-eastern side of the Casquets, the effects of 
which are exactly the reverse of the preceding. On the south* 
western side of Ortach there is an eddy of nearly l^ miles in 
extent^ between half-ebb and one hours floods after which period 
the stream gradually inclines to the westward, on the south side 
of Ortach, setting at two hours flood directly for the Casquetai, 
until its progress is arrested by the last of the south-western 
stream in the Passage d'Ortach. There is no eddy of conse- 
quence on the north-eastern side of Ortach. The velocity of the 
stream in this latter channel differs but little from that in the 
Singe channel. 

It is high water, on full and change days, at the Island of 
Aldemey, Ortach, and the Casquets, at forty-five minutes after 
VI o'clock, and the vertical rise of the water during the spring 
tides is 18^ feet only, and during the neaps it does not exceed 
10 feet. The stream of tide to the south-westward of the Cas- 
quets is shewn in the two last columns of the above table, 
which do not differ very materially. 
Tides on the On the Banc de Chole the stream runs as follows : from low 

^later till quarter^flood, South ; from quarter till half-flood, be- 
tween S. b. E. and S. E. ; from half till three-quarter flood, 
E. N. E. i E. ; from high water till quarter-ebb, N. ^ W. ; 
from quarter till half-ebb, N. W. ; one branch of the tide, 
however, at high water still continues to set to the north-east- 
ward, towards the Race of Aldemey*. The tides mid -way 
between this bank and Cape Flamanville are more regular in 
their motion, and run longer in one direction, viz., from half-ebb 
till low water the stream sets south-west, and the contrary from 
half-flood till high water ; from low water till half-flood it runs 
S. b. W., and the contrary from high water till half-ebb. 

* Burhou House, appearing between Les Estals and the Island, is the 
mark for the centre of this divbion, neariy. 
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Although Aldemey abounds with springs, water cannot be fFoodmffond 
obtained in any quantity even for a small vessel's crew; and *'^^' 
wood, refreshments, &c., are also scarce. 



SbCTIGN 4.--JERSEY. 

The Island of Jersey, like Guernsey and Aldemey, is com- 
pletely encompassed with dangers of every description, which 
are rendered doubly formidable by the great vertical rise and 
fall, as well as rapidity, of the tides. The most remarkable are 
the Pierres de Lecq or Paternosters, the Dirouilles, and the 
Ecrehous, on the northern and north-eastern iddes ; the Banc de 
Violet, surrounding the south-eastern angle ; and Les Minquiers 
with many other rocks to the southward. 

The form of Jersey is that of a parallelogram. Its greatest 
length from east to west is about 8 miles, and from north to 
south its greatest breadth is about 5. By a singular contrast 
with the Island of Guernsey, the declivity of which is towards 
the north-west, Jersey declines towards the south-east, and to 
this circumstance may probably be attributed the pre-eminence 
which the latter enjojrs in the richness of its productions, and the 
luxuriant appearance of its surface. 

Jersey possesses several good bays or roadsteads ; that oi St. 
Aubyn, however, being the best both for capacity and coif- 
venience. ^ 

St Aubyn Bay is on the southern side of the island, and affords si. JKhyn Bay. 
excellent anchorage in from 3 to 5 fathoms water, muddy sand 
with long grass and sea-weed. The whole of this anchorage, 
though surrounded on every side by rocks, is perfecdy free from 
any ground capable of damaging a ship's cable, and is sheltered 
from all winds but those from between S. S. E. and W. N. W., 
and partially even from them. South-westerly gales of wind 
from half-flood to high water send in a very heavy rolling sea; 
but in proportion as the water falls the sea subsides, the rocks 
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Si.AtibynBay, in the offing greatly contributing to break its force and eflfecU 
St. Helier is the principal town on the island, and is situated in 
the north-eastern recess of this bay. The little town of SU 
Aubyn with its castle^ which gives its name to the bay, stands on 
the western side, opposite to St. Helier, their distance asunder 
being about 2^ miles. Both these-towns have stone piers, wherein 
vessels lie aground at low water upon a soft muddy 8and> the 

Si, Heiier. tide receding near 200 fathoms further out. That of St Helier 
is substantial and well constructed, and is capable of affording 
protection to large vessels. There is also a strong mole-head 
projecting from the northern side of St Aubyn Castle, formmg 
a sort of basin, in addition to that of the pi^, where vessels 
frequently refit and unload, grounding however at low water. 
Elizabeth Castle stands on a cragged rock on the eastern side of 
the bay, about one mile to the south-westward of St. Helier, and 
is 98 feet above the level of the sea. On the spot where it now 
stands was once an Augustine monastery, built in honour of St 
Helier, a recluse, murdered here by the pagan Normans, whose 

BHzaheihtmd hermitage is still extant. Elizabeth and St. Aubyn Castles are 

Ua, insulated every tide, and from their prominent positions afford 

shelter to the two piers by breaking the swell which is forced 
into the road during south-westerly gales. 

DttHgen of The dangers to be .apprehended in going into St. Aubyn Bay 

are as follows, viz., the Four, Hubaut, and Sellette Rocks, on 
the western side; the Rouaudiere, Grand Grune, Grune St 
Michel, L'Hinguette and La Demie du Pas, to the south-east- 
ward; and the Diamond Rock, with the Grune du Port and Pig- 
nonet, which are well within the bay. The channels and pas- 
sages among these rocks are extremely narrow, and rather 
hazardous from the rapidity ""of the tides ; to which may be 
attributed the loss and partial damage that many vessels have 
sustained here. 

We$um Pat* Between Noirmont Point and the Sellette Rock is the western 
entrance into St. Aubyn Bay, and is most generally used by ves- 
sels of all descriptions. There are, however, two sunken rocks 
exactly mid-way between Noirmont Point and the Sellette, by 
which the passage is much contracted; they appear at. low- 
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water great spring tides, but at one-quarter flood have not less 8i,/MymBmy. 
than 8 feet water over them. They are called the Grand Four 
and the Petit Four. The Sellette appears soon after half-ebb. 

In approaching the Western Passage from the westward, the 
first danger to be apprehended is Le Boiteux Rock ; it lies about BoUeux. 
half a mile to the westward of the Corbiere and shews at four 
hours ebb : the marks for it are, St. Ouen Church touching 
the southern side of the second Martello, which stands on the 
sandy beach in front of St. Ouen (counting from the northward) 
N.38^E. (N. E.b. E. J^E.), and La Moye Signal-post in one 
with the north side of the Corbiere, S. 83^ E. (S. E. b. E. } E.) ; 
by keeping St. Ouen Wind-mill in sight to the westward of the 
northernmost Tower in the bay you will pass considerably with- 
out or to the westward of it. Having rounded Le Boiteux, 
which will be effected when the white sand in the Bay of St. 
Brelade begins to appear open of Point La Moye*, steer in a 
parallel direction along the land towards Noirmont Tower (which 
stands on the lowest part of Noirmont Point)^ the course being 
S. 79® E. (S. E. I E.) nearly, and minding to give the Corbiere 
Rock a berth of least four cables, and La Frette Point a bevth 
of three cables lengths; by which precaution, (for there exists 
no sort of leading mark whatever until you are nearly abreast of 
Noirmont Tower,) you will pass to the northward of the Hubaut, 
Grand Grune, and the Grand Four» and at the same time pre- 
serve a suitable distance from the projections of the land. The 
cross mark for the Hubaut is^ the western Tower in St. Brelade Htibamt. 
Bay in one with a large Rock to the westward of La Frette 
Point, called Rousse, N. 6*^ E. (N. N. E. j E.) The long mark 
for the Grand Grune is Tour d'Auvergne (a remarkable building Onmd Gnme* 
on the high land to the eastward of St. Helier^ and soinewbat 
resembling the Maker Tower at Plymouth,) in one with Eliza- 
beth Castle Hospital, (a small red-tiled building standing 
between the highest part of the said castle and its north-eastern 
extreme angle,) N. 58^ E. (E. f N.) For the Grand Four, Tour Grtmd Famr. 
d'Auvergne in one with the south-eastern gable end of the Bar- 
racks, which stand on the south-easternmost part of Elizabeth 
Castle, N. 57° E. And for the Petit Four, Tour d'Auvergne in PetU Four. 

• View 83. 
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Si.Amh^Bag. one with the False Hermitage* nearly, N. 55® E. (E. b. N.) : it 

H^aiem Pat- ^JJ ^Jj^jj jjg^ ]^ jjj ^^^ ^J^J^^ |.[jg ToWB-hill Si|r|ial-p08t. 

Consequently, if when abreast of Noirmont Tower you bring 
Tour d'Auvergne within four times its own ai)parent width of 
that part of Elizabeth Castle whereon the flag-staff is erected, 
(the same mark as for the Diamond Rock,) f N. 58® E. (E. f N.), 
it will carry you to the northward of the Grand Four and the 
Petit Four, and to the southward of Le Pignonet; and whan 
the Upper Blanc Pignon appears its own breadth open to the 
eastward of the Turret on St. Aubyn Casde, N. 19® W- 
(N.J^E.), you may haul in for anchorage];. You must be 
careful that the flood tide, which runs like a sluice round Noir* 
mont Point, does not set you upon Le Pignoneti This rock, with 
the Grune du Port, Rouaudiere, and the Petit Four, are the 
only dangers to be apprehended after you pass the Narrows. 
The two former lie on the northern side of the entrance, and the 
two latter on the southern. The long norihem mark for Le 

Piffnonet. Pignouct is La Houle, a remarkable yellow House standing on 
the beach to the north-eastward of St. Aubyn town, its own 
breadth open of the land whereon the four-gun Battery is 

GfimeduPort. situated, N. 12®W. (N. b.E.); for the Grune du Port, the 
Upper Blanc Pignon in one with the Wall^end whicH projects 
fifom St. Aubyn Castle to the westward, N. 14® W. (N.b. E.); 

Rouaudiare, for the Petit Four see the preceding page ; and for Le Rouau- 
diere the Pigeon-house of La Houle just shut in with the western 
side of the Turret on the Castle of St. Aubyn, J«I.31®W. 
(N. \ W.) (this Pigeon-house stands about 20 fathoms south- 
west from La Houle), and the Church of St. Sauveur in one 
with the False Hermitage, N. 44® E. (E. N. E.) If bound 
into the Little Road or Pier, in order to avoid Le Rouaudiere, 
bear in mind that if St. Helier Church is open to the north- 
ward of the False Hermitage, you are within or to the north- 
ward of the rock; and that if St. Sauveur Church be open 
to the southward of the True Hermitage you are within or to the 
southward of it. The Pignonet and Grune du Port appear 

* The False Hermitage is a huge mishapen rock about 20 fathoms north- 
west of the Ileal Hermitage. 

•^ View 84. I View 82. " 
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soon after three-quarters ebb, and the Rouaudiere and the Petit St.Aubp^Ba^. 
Pour at low water. The Diamond Rock lies considerably to the Diammut. 
eastward of the Grune du Port, though nearly in the middle of 
tlM bay, but has ttever less than a depth of 8 feet water over 
• it. The marks for it are. Tour d*Auvergne four times its breadth 
open to the northward of that part of Elizabeth Castle whereon 
the flag-staff is erected* ; and the easternmost Marteilo Tower, 
which stands on the sand at the head of the bay, in one 
with the western gable-end of M. St, Croix*s House (whitened,) 
N. 19° E. (N. E. i N.)t There was formerly a red buoy 
upon this rock. In coming through the passage of the Nar- 
rows with a beating wind I would recommend backing and 
filling, if upon a flood, with the ship's head off shore ; and if 
on an ebb, with it in shore, unless there is a certainty of stay- 
ii^, or unless one half of the flood at least has run, for at 
this period of tide you will find 9^ feet water over all the 
locks at the mouth of the bay, save only Sellette and Hin- 
guette. 

The Middle Passage lies between the Grunot and the Grune Miiddie 
St. Michel, and is about half a mile in breadth. The former rock **^^' 
lies on the western side of the passage, with the following inter- 
sections, the Upper Blanc Pignon in one with the end of the Wall 
which projects to the westward from St. Aubyn Castle, N. 13® W. 
(N. b.E.), and St. Sauveur Church in one with the south side of 
the True Hermitage, N.43®E. (E.N.E); the latter lies on the 
eastern side. The Upper Blanc Pignon (the highest of the two 
remarkable white Houses which stand just above the sandy beach, 
about half a mile to the north-eastward of St. Aubyn,) its own 
breadth open to the eastward of the Turret on St. Aubyn Castle, 
N. 19° W. (N. JE.), will lead you directly through it, to the east- 
ward of the Grunot and the Grune du Port, and to the westward 
of the Rouaudiere, and so to the anchorage. The Rouaudiere 
lies nearly in the fair-way of this passage, though considerably 
within the outermost rocks, but being very small in compass may 
be avoided with common precaution. There exists no rock or 
danger whatever in the triangle formed by the Grune de Port, the 
Grunot, and Grune St. Michel, except the rock just mentioned. 
'^ ♦ View 84. t View 85. 
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Si. Ambyn Bay. 
EatiemPat' 



SeUette Pat- 
Mge. 



Mooting in 
Si.At£ymBay. 



The Eastern Passage lies between La Demie de Pas and 
rHinguette, and is rather more contracted, from the obliquity 
of the leading mark, than the latter, though the water is equally 
deep. The Spire of St. Pierre, which stands inland to the 
northward of St. Aubyn, if brought midway between the two 
Blanc Pignons* (two remarkable white Houses standing just 
above the sandy beach, about half a mile to the north-eastward 
of St. Aubyn town, one whereof appears much above the other, 
and is now called Whitehall, the other Les Mielles), N. SS"* W. 
(N. b. W. i W.), will lead you through the fair-way to the 
westward of Les Huitriers, and to the eastward of the Rouau- 
diere and Diamond. There is no safe passage for a large vessel 
between the Sellette and Hubaut Rocks at low water. 

There is a passage between the Grunot and Sellette Rocks, 
containing as much water as either of the others, though not ex- 
ceeding 200 fathoms in breadth ; the leading mark through which 
is the remarkable yellow House called La Houle well open to the 
eastward of the point of land at the four-gun Battery, N. 12® W. 
(N. b. £.) ; but the greatest caution must be in this instance 
observed, as the point of land alluded to not being perpendicular 
the great rise and fall of water (and the consequent variation in 
the level from which the objects are to be viewed) makes a 
considerable alteration in the f<^atures of this leading mark. 

In coming from the offing in a north-westerly gale of wind, 
and being obliged to run for shelter into St. Aubyn Bay, it would 
be advisable on a flood-tide to use the western passage^ by doing 
which you will be sure of obtaining good shelter, which you 
could not command easily were you to use the southern or. 
middle passage, at least during a strong north-western gale, a 
heavy sea, and a spring-flood, because in the latter the whole 
^strength of the tide would prevail upon the vessel's beam* 

The most approved method of mooring in this bay appears to 
be with the starboard anchor to the north-westward, and the 
larboard anchor to the south-eastward, (though few of tJie pilots 
agree on this important point,) and this for the following rea- 
sons: because during the prevailing winds from September to 
March you ensure an open hawse to sea- ward, and can, always 

♦ View 86. 
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make use of your sheet-anchor with the best effect in regard St.Avb^Btiy. 
to the ship, and the least inconvenience to the rounding, and 
without danger of fouling either anchor, should you drive or 
part with the wind between south-west and south. 

A ship, drawing 14 feet water, when moored, should have St. Bnt Anehm^ 
Helier Church its own breadth open to the northward of the *'^' 
northern angle of Elizabeth Castle*, and La Houle well open to 
the eastward of the Turret on St. Aubjrn Castle, with the Tower 
on Noirmont Point S. 49^ W. (W. S. W. J W.) ; this is a most 
excellent spot for holding, and affords a constant depth of 
17 feet 

A ship drawing 19 feet or upwards should never drop fcurther 
into the bay, or to the northward, than to have St. Helier Church 
in sight to the southward of Elizabeth Castle, nor further to the 
eastward than to have the Pigeon-house of La Houle, or La 
Houle itself, in one with the Turret of St. Aubyn Castle. These 
precautions are necessary to prevent a vessel's heel from striking 
at low-water spring tides, in the casual event of a south-western 
gale of wind, and even this position would be unsafe, but at low 
water there is seldom any send or pitch. 

A ship drawing 24 feet will be compelled to moor in the 
strength of the tide, if she intends to ride out the spring ebbs, 
and the following intersections will mark her position : the Upper 
Blanc Pignon in one with the Turret of St. Aubyn Castle, and 
the Town-hill Signal-post between the True and False Her- 
mitages. Ordinary springs are here meant; for during the 
equinoxes the greatest depth is 23 feet only in this position. A 
ship of a greater draught than 24 feet is certainly not safe in 
St. Aubyn Bay, unless during the neaps ; but the quality of the 
ground without the rocks is equal to that within the bay, and the 
depth of water from 9 to 10 fathoms. 

There are channels on both sides of Elizabeth Castle leading iMik Road, 
into the Little Road and Pier of St. Helier, but they are com- ^^*"^'^* 
pletely interspersed with, rocks, scattered oh all sides, and requir- 
ing the utmost caution with a large ship to avoid them. If 
bound from the bay into the Little Road or Pier, with moderate 
weather, it is best to weigh about half-flood, at which period you 

♦ View 87. 
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Si. HeUtr. will have 16 (eet water in the Little Road, and 8 feet between 

the {ner-heads ; at three-quarters flood the depth of water 

increases to 31 feet in the Little Road, and to 23 feet between 

the pier-heads^ calculated for the highest springs. 

PofM^e to ike In running for the Little Road or Pier, to the southward of 

EHxabeih the Hermitage, if you intend passing to the northward of the 

^^'*' Huitriers bring the Church of St. Sauveur twice its ownbreadth 

open to the westward of St. Helier Church ; but if you intend 

passing to the southward of the Huitriers bring St. Helier 

Church one-third nearer to St. Sauveur Church than to the 

Government House, and run in with either of these maiics in 

one until the Church of St. Pierre begins to shut in with the 

western side of the False Hermitage; finom iJienoe the two 

Churches of St. Sauveur and St. Helier in one will lead you into 

the Little Road to the southward of the Crapaud Rock^ and to the 

north-westward of the Mangeurs, and thus, close to the pier-heads. 

This channel is so narrow that the least deviation from the above 

Hmtrtert. mariu will prove dangerous. The marks ibr Les Huitriers are, 

the south-eastern angle of La Corderie (a remarkable white 

House standing on a cliff or eminence to the north-eastward of 

St. Aubyn), in one with the Mole-bead of the Castle there, 

N. 55° W. (N. N. W. 4 W.), and the north-western angle of 

St. Sauveur touching the south-eastern angle of St. Helier 

Crapamd, Church. The eastern of the three Martello Tow«^ a large 

sails breadth open to the eastward of the north-eastern angle of 

Elizabeth Castle is the thwart mark for the Crapaud. The 

anchorage of the Little Road lies to the north-eastward of this 

rode, with the following intersections, viz., Noirmont Martello 

Tower just shut in with the south side the Hermitage, and the 

Church of St Sauveur a sails breadth open to the northward 

of that of St. Helier. No vessel^ however small, can lie afloat 

in thb part of the road on an equinoctial ebb, but may do so 

during the neaps. 

Patmgeio The bridge of rocks, which extends to the north-east from 

o/^^i^'' Elizabeth Castle, is uncovered until half-flood. If; forced by 

CoMiie. stress of weather to run from the anchorage for the Pier of St. 

Hdier over the bridge, (and it is supposed no person will court 

that channel from choice alone,) bring the eastern Martello 
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Tower in one with the white House of St. Croix, if within the Sf. IM^, 
Diamond Rock, and run there<»i until the south-eastern angle 
isf a very remarkable white House in the town of St. Aubyn, 
covered with blue slate, appears in one with the Pier-head which 
prqects northward from St. Aubyn Castle ; the former mark 
will carry you to the westward of the Rousse and the rocks in 
its vicinity, and the latter will lead you over the bridge in the 
deepest wat^ (where, at three-quarters flood, you will find 8 feet 
nearly) in ordinary neap tides. When passing Rocomont give it 
a berth of half a cables length. 

There are several rocks scattered to the southward and west- st. Juhym 
ward of St. Aubyn Castle, most of which appear at low water, 
but to the eastward of the castle, as well as to the northward, 
the ground is perfectly clear. If bound into the Pier of St. 
Aubyn it is best to wait for half-flood or more, according to your 
draught of water. At half-flood you will find no less than 8 
feet therein, and at lugh water 28 in great spring tides. The 
leading mark from the bay into this pier is, the remarkable white. 
House, called La Corderie, its own breadth open to the east- 
ward of the Castle Pier-head, which is bold close-to. Your vessel 
will be here secure against the effects of wind and weather from 
every quarter, and you may thence beneap her as you think pro- 
per. The passage to the westward of St. Aubyn Castle cannot 
be attempted until half-flood, nor then but by vessels drawing 
less than 8 feet, unless in cases of great em^gency. The lead- 
ing mark through the rocks which form it is the north-eastern 
angle of the Upper Blanc Pignon in one with the Town Pier- 



The winds which occasion the greatest swdil and surf in the Watermg and 
bay of St. Aubyji are those which blow from between S. S. E. ^, AmSm^Bu^, 
and W. N. W., but particularly the latter ; and, during a gale 
of wind thence, there is no safe landing between Rocomont and 
St. Aubyn Castle. With the wind in any other direction, water 
may be procured by the ship's boats, but owing to the rapidity widi 
which the tides rise and fall, added to the extensive shallowness 
of the beach, the boats employed upon this service can sddom 
make more than one trip, during the same tide ; and t}ie experi- 
ment of rafting casks is here attended with great risk, unless 
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St.AmbtfnBaif. during the summer. In bad weather from the south-westward 
and westward, it will always be prudent to land on the western 
side of the bay, as you will then be certain of again reaching 
your ship. 

Oromni/e Bay, Grouville Bay, which derives its name from a hamlet near the 
Church of St. Clement, is on the eastern side of the idand, 
between Seymour Tower and Mont Orgueil Castle, and though 
much more capacious, is certainly not so safe to anchor in as 
that of St. Catherine, by reason of the oyster shells and other 
coarse rocky substances of which the bottom is here and there 
composed, and the consequent damage to a ship's ground 
tackling. There are, however, a few patches of good clear 
sand and mud, but they are small, and no direct marks can 
be given for tbeir positions. The dangers which infest this 
bay are numerous, those most prominent are as follows: 
L'Equerriere and its. appendages in the northern part; Les 
Burons, with many others to the' westward near the shore; La 
Noire, La Grande Haisse, the Gi£Eard, and Les Frouquies de 
Greve, in the south-western part; and the Banc du Chateau to 
the eastward : the two latter lie exactly in the fair-way when 
running for the anchorage from the southward or eastward, and 
the whole with many others dry at low water, forming as it were 
a complete shelf of rocks, which extend a great distance into the 
sea. L'Equerriere, though often awash, seldom wholly covers ; 
and is, therefore, used as a leading mark to clear the Fara and 
the rocks in its vicinity. 

Banc dm Cka- The Chateau Bank is composed of coarse sand and shingle, 
with pieces of various shells, and lies about one mile without, 
the anchorage. It extends north-westerly and south-easterly, 
is about 2 miles in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and appears in small patches like the Goodwin Sands ; three of 
which are awash at low water. The. marks for the middle^ or 
shoalest part thereof, is Grouville Church in one with Fort 
Henry (called also Grouville Castle), S. 75° W. (W. } N.), and 
Fliquet Tower, which stands between the points of La Coupe 
and Verdut, just in sight to the eastward of the latter, N. 46° W. 
(N.N. W.) Between half-ebb and half-flood this bank breaks 
off much of the sea from the road in easterly gales of wind. 
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Montorgueil Castle, so called from the stately appearance it Qr<nmiUeBay, 
assumes, stands on a high promontory in the north-western part CcMle.^^^ 
of Grouville Bay, and is joined to the main land by an isthmus. 
It was formerly the principal fortification in this part of the island, 
and a place of much strength, as was Grosnez Castle in the 
north-western part. The latter is completely in ruins. Imme- 
diately under^ and to the south-westward of Montorgueil Castle, 
there is a small pier or temporary defence, made to shelter the 
fishing-boats and traders against the effects of south-easterly 
gales ; with the most trifling expense it might be rendered capa- 
ble of receiving and of affording effectual shelter to small vessels 
when forced from their anchors in the bay. 

There are two passages leading into Grouville Bay, one from 
the southward, between Le Banc de Violet and Les Anquettes, 
and the other from the northward, between L'Equerriere Rock 
and the Chateau Bank.. 

Comimr from the northward, and intending to run for Grou- PoMtage into 
ville Bay, after having succeeded in clearing the Paternosters jrom the 
and Les Dirouilles, you must be careful to give the points of *""' 
Nez du Guet and La Coupe a berth of at least one quarter of a 
mile when rounding them, in order to avoid the foid ground 
which projects from each ; and by keeping the land at Belle 
Hogue in sight to the northward of Tour de Roselle*, N. 70** W. 
(N. W.), you will pass to the northward of Le Pillon and the puhn. 
danger in its vicinity ; and La Roque Tower in one with 
L'Equerriere Rock, S. 22° W. (S. W.), or Fort Henry m sight to 
the eastward of Montorgueil Castle, S. 41° W. (S. W. b. W. f W.), 
will lead you to the eastward thereof. Le Pillon is a -small head 
lying about half a mile to the eastward of La Pierre Mouillee, pierrt Mw- 
to which it is partially connected by a ledge ; over this rock, at *^^' 
low-water spring tides, there is not more than 4 feet water. 
The Fara is an extensive flat rock lying, with many others, Para. 
directly athwart the mouth of St. Catherine Bay, and appears 
at h^f-ebb. The same marks which carry you to the east- 
ward of Le Pillon will also lead you to the eastward of the 
Fara, as well as over the shoalest part of St. Catherine Bank, ^*J'*^'** 

* This is not actually a " Tower/' but a high conical point resembling a Tour de Ro- 
sugar-loaf, and detached from the land at high water, feke View 88. ''^f- 
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GrowriUeBo^, (which has only 12 feet on it at bw-water great spring tides,) 
and, as soon as the Gtiard-house on the heights of Hougoilloii 
begins to open to the southward of L'Archirondel Tower, N. 75** W. 
(N. W. i W.), you must haul out S. 24° E. (South), in order to 
avoid the rocks which lie to the northward and south-eastward 
Eqmerriere, of TEquerriere ; to thb latter rock you must not approach 
nearer than three cables lengths when rounding it on the eastern 
side, in order to enter Grouville Bay. 
PotM^tf mio The Southern Channel is much infested with sunken and other 
/rtmtheSoJk- rocks, as La Groubiniere, Rousse Platte, Les Anquettes, and La 
^'^' Route en Ville ; and it requires the utmost caution with a large ship 

to avoid them, even at the period of half-flood. Les Anquettes 
lie about 3 miles to the eastward of La Conchiere, and are on the 
eastern side of the passage. It is much to be regretted that the 
angles formed by the two leading marks, given hereafter, for this 
intricate navigation are so very acute ; but, as no other objects 
could possibly be found for the purpose, the adoption of these 
was unavoidable. 
Bmne de Violet. Being in St. Aubyn Bay, and intending to proceed to Grou- 
ville, it is necessary to pass round by the south-eastern part of 
the Banc de Violet, which is a very extensive^ and dangerous 
ledge of shingle and sand, with numerous sharp-pointed rocks ; 
it stretches nearly 2 miles into the sea from La^ Roque Point, 
and upwards of a mile beyond Sejrmour Tower, and spreads along 
shore nearly to La Demie de Pas. From half-flood to half*ebb 
the tide runs with great strength over this ledge, but at half-ebb 
it begins to shew partially, and at low water it is all dry. It 
will not be prudent for a vessel of 12 feet draught to approach 
the latter ledge until at least half-flood, nor until four hours flood 
for a vessel of superior draught, because in the former case there 
will not be more than a depth of 14 feet water over La Route 
en Ville Rocks. Run out of St. Aubyn Bay on either of the 
given leading marks until Seymour Tower appears in one with 
the Tower on Ikhot Rock, (called also Croix de Per,) N. 73® E. 
(E. i S.), by which you will avoid a sunken rock, lying about 
3 miles to the south-eastward of La Demie de Pas Rock, having 
on it only 30 feet at low-water great spring tides ; and then steer 
along the rocks S. Sr^'E. (S. £. b. £. ^ E.)> minding to give 
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L'Behiquelez Rock a berth of 300 fathoms in paasing it, but not BmtedeFioiei. 
voor^. This rock never wholly covers but an great spring floods, ^^ *' 
and is easily recognized by its appearing to be the outermost or 
southern of all the ledge, from which it is c<»npletely detached : the 
long northern mark for it is Montorgueil Castle just open to the 
eastward of Roque Plate Martello Tower, N. 13^ E. (N. E. | N.) 
You are also very nearly abreast of this rock when St. Clement 
Church Steqple appears in one with the Tower on Ikhot Rock. 
When in the fiur^way of this passage you will not have less than 
6 fatbonas water lAong the edge of the ledge. 

Having passed L'Echiquelez Rock, at the distance above* StmthemPtu^ 
mentioned, continue* to run as before, S^ E. b. E. i E., (with tX Bay. "" 
your yard» ready braced up and bowlines hauled, if the wind be 
from the westward, because the passage is so narrow that every 
advantage nnist be sought,) until nearly abreast of La Con- 
chiere Rock, which you will know by having Seymour Tower 
in one with Montorgueil Castle, N. 9*^ W. (N. b. E. J E.) ; you 
must then quickly bring L'Echiquelez Rock in one with the 
Martello Tower which stands on Nourmont Point*, N. 76° W. 
(N. W. \ W.), which is the leading mark to pass between La 
Conchieire and La Route en ViUe on the north side of this chan- 
nel, and La Goubiniere and La Rousse Platte on the south side. 
The latter leading mark must, with great precision^ be observed 
until St. Catiieriiie Tower, which is lower and whiter than 
Archirondel, just begins to appear to the eastward of Archi- 
romW Tower N. 85° W. (N. b- W.) ; or until the summit of the 
eonical-shaped promoiitory of La Coupe appears open to the 
eastward of the high Point (rf Verclut-f, N. 31° W. (N. \ W.), 
but only just op«i ; either of these marks will lead you between 
the Route en Ville and the Petite Anquette, to the east- 
ward of the fiMrmer and to the westward of the latter about a 
quarter of a mile. The marks for the Petite Anquette are. La '^*^'•- 
Bergerie, which is a remarkable isolated guard-house standing 
on the heights above Noirmont Point, in one with the northern 
side of La Motte Rock, N. 79° W. (N.W.b.W.), and Roeelle 
MiU in one with La Crete Guard-house, N.4l°W. (N. b. W.^W.); 

* View 89. t View 90. 

l2 
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ftouieen VUie. and for the south-eastern extreme of La Route en Ville ledge. 

Southern Pas- La Roque Tower touching the south-western side of Seymcmr 

7iLBay^'^ Tower, N.68°W. (N. W.), and St. Martin Church Steeple 

appearing over the northernmost Martello Tower in the head of 

the bay, N. 33^ W. (N. | W.) 

•Continue to observe minutely either of the above given lead- 
ing marks until La Bergerie appears in one with Seymour 
Tower*, N.82^W. (N. W. b. W. J W.), then steer N. 31« E. 
(N. E. b. E.), so as completely to open St. Catherine Tower to 
the eastward of Archirondel Tower ; this latter mark will lead 
you about half a cables length to the eastward of GiflFard Rock, 
and between the Frouquies de Ghreve and Chateau Bank, to the 
anchorage. The Gifiard Rock is the most north-eastern of all 
the ledge (as La Route en Ville is the most south-eastern) ; 
and the marks for it are Roselle Mill in one with La Crete 
Guard-house, N. 4P W. (N. b. W. 4 W.), and St. aement 
Church Steeple in one with the fourth Tower on the beach, 
counting from the southward, N. 87'* W. (N. W. b. W. J W.), 
(it will be the fourth if counted from the northward). This 
rock is very seldom seen more than just awash, and is very dan- 
gerous, lying, as it does,- directly in the fair-wayTof the channel. 

The two Towers of St. Catherine and Archirondel exactly in 
one would also lead clear of all danger, and to the westward of 
the Giffard ; but for a large ship it is certainly preferable to pass 
on the eastern side thereof, for the two objects specified do not 
alter their positions sufficiently quickly for so narrow a space. 
The Frouquies de Greve appear at two hours and three-quarters 
ebb ; no exact cross mark, however, can be found for them. 

This passage should never be attempted from the westward,, 
unless the wind is to the southward of west ; nor until half-flood, 
unless on an emergency, because until that period the set of the 
stream is very unfavourable as well as inconstant; neither, will 
there be sufficient water over the tail of the GiffSeud and the other 
banks in case of accident. 

Note. — The leading marks for this channel must be scrupu- 
lously adhered to, opening them neither more nor less than in the 

♦ View 91. 
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exact manner above specific because oT Le Petit Four, a veiy 
conall head lying nearly in the .fair- way, and which appears 
awash on extraordinarily low tides. 

The most approved method of anchoring in Grrouville Bay -^ek&rmgand 
appears to be with the following intersections^ viz., Grouville QroumUe Bay. 
Church nearly in one with Fort Henry, L'fiquerriere Rock in 
one with the highest part of Montorgueil Castle, and St Cathe- 
rine Tower in one. with that of Archirondel, rather to the north- 
ward of the former intersection, and rather to the eastward of the 
latter, with the starboard anchor to the S.W. b.W., and the 
larboard anchor to the N. E. b. E., and one cable in each direc- 
tion. You will in this position have not less than 5 fathoms at 
low-water great spring tides : coarse rocky ground with pieces of 
shells. There is a small tract of soft muddy ground running to 
the north-eastward from Les Frouquies de Greve, but it is too 
narrow to be rendered serviceable, nor is it permanent. 

I have endeavoured, by every practicable means, to find out a 
spot in Grouville Bay clear from rock and other substances liable 
to affect a ship's ground«tackling, but have not been able to 
succeed; and however I may differ in opinion from others, I 
certainly cannot consider this bay as a safe anchorage during the 
winter season for a ship drawing more than 8 or 10 feet water, 
unless with anchors disproportionately heavy, and with cables 
more than usually well defended by rounding, and ev^i these it 
will be found necessary to heave in and renew once in forty-eight 
hours at most, particularly the north-eastern cable*. I speak 
from an experience of many years, and in differ^it seasons, with 
the firm conviction that, should a ship part from her anchors 
during a north-easterly gale of wind between the periods of 
half-ebb and half-flood, the consequences would certainly prove 
fiitaL 

This is a small space of ground situated between the Grrand Foite de Fara. 
Fara Rock and the Banc de Chateau, very eligible for anchoring 
upon ; it is a sort of soft muddy sand^ and the depth from 7 to 
8 fathoms. I therefore recommend this anchorage in preference 
to any other for a frigate or large ship destined to sojourn for a 

* The very great rise and fall of water in this neighbourhood prevents 
the possibility of mooring tightly. 
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short time on the eastern side of Jersey, for although the sea is 
great there at the top of high water, during the north-eastern 
and south-eastern gales, the anchore are sure to hold, and the 
cables to be free from chafe. The intersections for this spot of 
ground are as follow, viz., Grouville Castle just appearing to the 
eastward of Montorgueil Castle. S. 43^ W. (W, S. W.), and Hou- 
^illon Guard-house in one with Archirondel Tower, S. 75° W. 
(W. I N.) The larboard anchor to the E. N. E., and the star- 
board anchor to the W. S. W. 

St. Catherine Bay is on the eastern shore of the island, and 
to the northward of Montorgueil Castle, and, though much con- 
tracted by rocks, affords excellent anchorage for small craft in 
2 and 3 fathoms -water; bottom of muddy sand, with Teiy long 
grass and sea-weed. Unlike Grouville Bay it is perfectly free 
from any ground capable of injuring a ship's ground-tackling ; 
and is completely sheltered from northeriy, westerly, and south- 
westerly winds. South-easterly and easterly winds, however, 
blow right in, and at high water there is generally a short, tur- 
bulent, chopping sea ; in proportion, however^ as the tide recedes 
the sea subsides. This appears to be a much more eligible 
situation for a stationary guard-ship than Grrouville, as it poa« 
sesses many local conveniences of which the other is destitute. 

You cannot, however, enter or leave it but with a leadin|^ 
wind ; and the dangers which infest it are as follows : the Pierre 
Mouillee on its north-eastern side, off the high point of Verclut ; 
a range of rocks to the southward and south-eastward, under the 
general denomination of Les Basses de Fara ; a sunken rock on 
the northern side of the entrance, called Pillon, with 4 feet at low 
water ; and also one nearly in the middle of the bay, with 6 feet 
on it at low springs. The Pierre MouilUe covers a little before 
high water, and the Basses de Fara appear at half-ebb. St. 
Catherine Bank lies about a quarter of a mile to the eastward of 
the outer edge of the Fara, and its length does not exceed three- 
quarters of a mile. It is composed of coarse sand and yellow 
gravel, is very steep-to on both sides, and has only 12 feet water 
on it at low-water great spring tides. 

The leading mark into St. Catherine Bay, and also the mark 
for the best ^anchorage, is a remarkable House standing on the 
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lower part of the hill^ a little to the westward of St. Catherine sl Caikerme 
Tower, (the chimney of which house is white-washed,) just open ''^* 
to the northward of the said Tower, S. 86^ W. (W. N. W, i W.) 
The best, method of mooring is, with the .larboard bower to the 
north-eastward, and the starboard bower to the south-westward, 
with only half a cable on each» to allow for ?eering if necessary. 
Yon can then use the sheet-anchor with the best effect and least 
inoonrenience. When moored you should lie nearly on the 
above leading mark, viz., the remarkable House just open to 
the northward of St Catherine Tower, and with Seymour 
Tower in one with Grosse Moie, a r^narkable cragged Rock 
between Montorgueil Castle and Anne Port, which appears de- 
tached from the land at half-flood, S. 7^ E. (S. b. W. i W.) 

Be careful when rounding Pierre Mouillee not to borrow PUbm, 
Bearer thereto than to have La Roque Tower in one with 
L'Equerriere Rock, in order to avoid the Pillon. 

There is another passage into this bay from the southward, Stmikem Pm^ 
between the Basses de Fara and the land, which, with a south- 'cSuhttim Bmf. 
westerly wind, will prove more convenient than the other entrance, 
particularly between one-quarter flood and three-quarters ebb, 
fiyr after the former period there is not less than 17 feet in any 
part of it. If running into St. Catherine Bay from that of 
Chrouville, or from the southward and through the latter channel, 
bring the small red-tiled Guard-house of Houguillon its own 
breadth open to the southward of Archirondel Tower, and run in 
with those marks on until Seymour Tower appears exactly in one 
with Grosse Moie"*", which objects being kept in one will lead 
you clear of all danger into the bay ; and when the remarkable 
House before«mentioned appears nearly in one with St. Catherine 
Tower, drop your starboard anchor ; and, if the wind will per- 
mit, wait for low water, in order to moor your vessel with 
precision. No ship of a greater draught than 14 feet can lie 
here during spring tides. 

Boulez Bay is on the northern side of the island, between Bouie* i?«y. 
Belle Hogue Pcnnt and Tour de Roselle f , and affords very good 

• View 92. 

t This it not aototUy a '* Tower/' but a high conical point resembling a , 

sugar-loaf, and detached from the land at high water. 
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^otUez Bay. shelter against any wind between W. b. N. ArA S. S. E. The 
only dangers in this bay are three patdies of rocks, called the 

TVwpert. Troopers, the Sanbue, and the Grune de Vicart. The Troopers 

lie near the middle of the road, but the most northern one has 
never less than 7 fathoms on it, nor the inner one less than 4. 
The marks for the former are as follow : the two high heads of 
the IJatemosters just touching the land at Belle Hogue Point, 
and a remarkable detached green-headed Rock standing on the 
beach^ under and to the eastward of the Barracks, in one with 

SoMbut. their eastern gable-end. The Sanbue is situated near Belle 

Hogue Point, its distance from the shore being only 100 fa- 
thoms^ skid it appears at half-ebb. By keeping the stone Sen- 
try-box> which stands on the summit of La Coupe^ in sight to 
the northward of Nez du Guet and Tour de Roselle*, you 
will pass considerably to the north-eastward both of the Sanbue 

Grune de and Troopers. The Grune is nearly two cables lengths from 

^*cart. , ^ ^ . , ^ , 

the western shore, opposite the fire beacons. 

Amhorimg. The best position for anchoring in Boulez Bay is with the 

whole of the Paternosters about a sails breadth open to the 
northward of Belle Hogue Pointy and your distance from the 
western land to be taken in a line with the Signal-post about 
three-quarters of a mile. You will, in this position, have from 
8 to 10 fathoms water, and a bottom of dark muddy sand, 
remarkably cohesive. On the eastern side of the bay the bottom • 
is sand and shells. The above situation is also ftivourable for 
ensuring a clear anchor, but care must be taken to guard against 
a sudden shift of wind : further out the ground* is rocky. 

St. Ouem Bay. St. Ouen Bay is on the western side of the island between 
Cape Grosnez and the Corbiere Point; but in consequence of its 
exposed situation is only resorted to for the purpose of stopping 
tide. It nevertheless affords excellent shelter against easterly 
and south-easterly winds in from 8 to 15 fathoms water. The 
only hidden danger in entering this bay from the northward is 

RiydoH. Rigdon Shoal, which lies 2 miles W. J N. from Cape Grosnez. 

It consists of coarse sand and shingle, interspersed with rocks, 
and has but 16 feet on it at low- water equinoctial tides. The 
only mark to be found for this most dangerous shoal is St. Ouen 

♦ View 93. 
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Church and St. Ouen Mill exactly in one, S. 741" E. (S. £^ j^ E.) ; Rigdkm. 
this is also the mark for the south-west end of the North-west 
Bank. The point of land at Pleinmont a sails breadth open 
to the northward of the land at Grosnez, N. 74° E. (E. | S.), 
will carry you a little to the northward of it; and St. Ouen 
Church twice its own apparent breadth open to the southward 
of St. Ouen Windmill vdll lead over the south-western tail of 
it in 11 fathoms water. There is a swatch-way between this 
shoal and the ledge of rocks which projects from Le Tac, but Rocktoffu 
it is not safe for the passage of a large ship at low water. After ^^^' 
rounding the point of Grosnez and bound to the southward ; or, 
if bound to the northward, you may at half-flood pass between 
the Rigdon and the land by keeping the high heads of the Pater- 
noster Rocks a sails breadth open to the westward of Grosnez 
Point, N. 44"" E. (E. N. E.)> which will lead through at a suitable 
distance to the westward of the rocks at Le Tac. 

There is also a cluster of rocks lying in the neighbourhood of BuHenaf. 
the Corbiere, and extending thence nearly half a mile to the 
westward. The outermost is called Le Boiteux, which apj^ars 
at four hours ebb. There is a passage between this latter rock 
and the Corbiere for small vessels, but no directions can be given 
at all eligible for the guidance of a large vessel. 

The south-eastern end of the Great Bank lies rather more OrtaiBank, 
than one mile north-westward from the Corbiere Point, and from 
thence extends in the same direction nearly 4 miles, being about 
half a mile in breadth. It is a composition 6f coarse sand, 
gravel, and shells, with several swatch-ways, and is steep-to on 
either side ; but there is not less than 7^ fathoms on any part of 
it^ neither is it dangerous except for open boats. 

The middle of the North-west Bank liesr about 3 miles north- Nortk^wett 
westward from Grosnez. It trends E. byN., in breadth about ^^^' 
half a mile, and in length 1 J. The depth of water thereon is from 
8 to 10 fathoms, and between it and the Rigdon are 16. It is 
composed of coarse sand and shingle, and, Uke the Great Bank, is 
divided into small knolls or patches, between which the water is 
deep. The tides run extremely rapid over both these banks, 
and cause such overfalls in bad weather as may well be mistaken 
for breakers. The mark for the south-western part of this bank 
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k the same as for that of the Rigdon (giyen above) ; and SU 
Ouen Mill in one with the high isolated Rock, at the foot of Le 
Tac Point, S. 66^ E. (S. E, i S.), will lead you over the north- 
eastern part thereof. 

The marks for the best anchorage in St Ouen Bay are, the 
Steeple of St. Pierre in one with the second Martello Tower oo 
the beach, counting from the northward, N. SS"" K (E. S. E.), 
and thence, far enough to the eastward to have the PatemosteiB 
in sight to the westward of Grosnez, N. 44'' E. (E. N. E.) You 
will in that position be between the two banks in 15 fethoms 
water, and a bottom of coarse Band, with small shells of different 
sorts. 

St. Brelade Bay Ues on the south-western part of the island, 
between La Frette Point and the Corbiere. It is much con- 
tracted by the dangers in its vicinity, and is not capable of 
receiving vessels of a greater draught than 16 feet, and even 
these are not safe with southerly winds, the bay b^ng entirely 
exposed : the ground is, however, remarkable for holding. Tliere 
are two rocks almost immediately in the fair-way of the entrance, 
namely, the Foumier de Beau Port on the western side, and Les 
Fruquiers on the eastern ; their distance asunder not much ex- 
ceeding 300 fathoms. The Foumier du Havre lies within, or to 
the northward of the anchorage. The Fruquiers appear about 
four hours ebb, and the Foumier de Beau Port soon after. 

There are two passages into this bay; one between the 
Foumier de Beau Port and Les Fmquiers, called the Middle 
Passage ; and one between the Foumier de Beau Port and the 
Western Land. The little red-tiled Guard-house, which stands 
dose to the sandy beach, and about a cables length to the 
westward of the westemmost of the two Martello Towers on the 
Land-wash, its own breadth open to the eastward of the eastern 
extremity of the Western Land, will carry you between the 
Foumier de Beau Port and the Aiguillons ; and when the high 
point of land at La Moye comes on with a high isolated Rock 
on the westem side of the passage, called Grosse Tete, you 
may let go your anchor. You will here have good holding 
ground in 18 feet at low-water great spring tides. 

The eastem Chimney of Mr. Alexander's house, (which stands 
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in the western part of the bey near the church, the middle part St. BreSade 
of which is considerably higher than the two wings, and the whole ^^' 
thatdied,) in one with the Groulet, a bluff rock, will lead you 
through the middle passage ; and when the high point of land 
at La Moye tomes on with the high cragged rock before-men- 
tioned you may anchor. You will here have the same ground 
and depth of water as above stated. The former is the best 
porttioii for westerly, and the latter for easterly winds. 

The Banc de la Moye has no real existence, it is nothing mors AigmUont. , 
than the gradual shoaling of the steep shore, against whidi the 
tide will of course operate. The meeting of the tides too, for a 
short period about low and high water, will also increase the 
ebullition which appears there. There is, however, to the south- 
eastward of La Moye Point, a ledge of rocks one-third of a mile 
in length, called Les AiguiUons : there are 4 fathoms between it 
and the shore, and 7 fathoms close to its south-eastern side above 
a quarter of a mile offshore. There is also rocky ground about Fhtqmen 
2 miles south-westward from the Corbiere, on which there is 13 
and 14 £ithom8« It is called the Fruquiers d'Amont. Here also 
the ebullition is violent. 

The Paternosters are situated to the northward of the island, in 7%e Paternot- 

.111 ttTMf or Pl€fT€§ 

the vicinity of the Greve de Lecq, from which theur middle or de Lecq, 
highest part is distant nearly 2^ miles, in the direction of N. 12*^ E. 
(N. K I N.) They trend about east and west, and are in length 
li miles. Ilie channel between them and the land is very deep, 
and perfectly free from danger, with the exception of one rock, 
which lies on their south-eastern side, called La Ghrune. There 
is a channel between the Paternosters and the Dirouilles of more 
than 3 miles in breadth, quite free from danger, with from 7 to 
13 fathoms water. The mark to avoid the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the Paternosters (the western limits of this channel) 
is Roselle Mill in sight to the eastward of Belle Hogue Point*, 
S. 47*" E. (S. S. E.); and the mark to avoid the western 
extremity of the Dirouilles (the eastern limits of the channel) DwmUki. 
b Verclut Pomt shut in by that of La Coupe f S. 29^ E. 
(S, i E.)i or Roselle MiU well open to the westward of the Tour 
de RoseUe. 

♦ View 94. t Visw 95. 
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By keepbg nearer to the island than to. the Paternosters 
you will pass to the southward of the Grune. The high land 
of Belle Hogue kept in one with Rondnez Point, S. 80° E. 
(S. E. b. E.), will best regulate your distance from each when 
sailing between them. The Grune appears on equinoctial tides* 
The tide, both ebb and flood, sets strongly over the Dirouilles 
and also over the Paternosters. 

About 3i miles in a north-westerly direction from the south- 
western end of the Paternosters lies a bank, or shelf of coarse 
gravel and rock, called Le Banc Desormes; it trends to the 
north-east about 2j^ miles, and is one mile broad, and has on it 
at low- water great spring tides a. depth of not less than 12 
fathoms. In boisterous weather the sea breaks very heavily 
here, and the tide causes a great ebullition. The marks given 
to clear the eastern and western end of the Paternosters will also 
carry you over the north-eastern tail of this bank in 20 ftithoms 
water. 

Ports La Motte, La Roque, Anne Port, Eliquet, Roselle, 
Bonne Nuit, Le Tac, Petit Port, Giffard, cannot be viewed in 
their present capacity as harbours, although so named, being 
little else than open beaches, whereon crabs and other tem- 
porary apparatus are constructed for beaching and securing 



Oytier Qrmmd, About 11 miles in a north-easterly direction from the north- 
eastern point of Jersey (La Coupe), and nearly 14 miles in a 
south-easterly direction from the Telegraph on Sercq, lies an 
extensive oyster ground, the various marks for which are as 
follows, viz., the Island of Jethou in one with Bee du Nez 
(Sercq), Roselle Mill in one with the Burons de Dirouilles, and 
the two high Heads of the Paternosters in one with Grosnez 
Point. There is, however, little or no difference to be observed 
with respect to the various depths of water in its neighbour- 
hood. 

Les Minquiers, Les Dirouilles, and Les Ecrehous, have been 

already described at pages 62, 73, and 78. 

TkeTideam Along the northern and southern shore of Jersey, between 

hoodofjerte^. Grosnez and Belle Hogue Point, and between Seymour Tower 

and La Corbiere, the whole of the flood runs to the eastward. 
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and the ebb to the westward, each six hours, and according to 
the trend of the land ; the velocity of the springs being about 4 
knots> and of the neaps 2 knots. 

In Grouville and St. Catherine Bays the tide between half-ebb GrouvUie 

Tide9 

and half-flood runs to the southward, and to the northward be- 
tween half-flood and half-ebb, and the same in St. Ouen Bay, 
with a Telocity in each at the springs of 4^ knots, and at the 
neaps of 2^ knots ; the streams will consequently meet at the 
four principal points of the island, viz., La Coupe, Cape Gros- 
nez, La Corbiere, and La Conchiere. About 2 miles W. b. S. 
from the Corbiere it runs as follows : from low water till one- 
quarter flood, S. b. W. ; from one-quarter till half-flood, S. S. E. ; 
from half-flood till high-water, S. E, and N. E. (one branch 
going to the southward of the island and another to the west- 
ward through St. Ouen Bay) ; from high water till quarter ebb, 
N. b. E. ; from one-quarter till half-ebb, N. N. W. ; from half- 
ebb till low water, N. W. : the velocity here is about 4 knots 
during the springs, and 2\ during the neaps. The tide 2 
miles northward from Cape Grosnez runs as follows: from 
half to three-quarters ebb, W. S. W. ; from three-quarters ebb 
to low water, S. S. W. ; fi^m low water to half-flood, S. and 
S. E. b. E. (one branch as at the Corbiere going through St. 
Ouen Bay, and another to the northward of the island) ; from 
three till four hours flood, east ; from four till five hours flood, 
E. N. E. ; from five hours flood till high water, N. E. ; from 
high water till two hours ebb, N. N. E. ; from two till three hours 
ebb, W. b. S. ; and from half-ebb as before : velocity, about 
4 knots at the springs, and 2j^ at the neaps. 

The tide in the Ruau Channel, between La Coupe and the Rmu TitUi. 
Ecrehou Rocks, runs fair both ways, viz,, from five hours flood 
till five hours ebb it sets N. b. W., and the contrary from five 
hours ebb till five hours flood ; the velocity during the springs 
being about 5 knots, and that of the neaps at least 3. 

The tides in the neighbourhood of La Conchieie run with ConeMht 
very great rapidity, and produce great spoutings and overfalls. 
The velocity in a north-eastern and south-western direction may 
be taken at six knots during the q)rings, and that of the neaps 
•about four. 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 

The streams of tide between Guernsey, Jersey, and Roche 
Douvre may be stated as follows : — 



H0UB8 OP TBI TIDI. 


Lat4t»irN. 

Lof.a^ar 


Lat.ia»l<^N. 
Long.SOSG'W. 


From High Water to 1 hours Bbb • • 


N.b.W. 


E.N.E. 


„ lho«nBW>„2 


N. W. b. N. 


N.b.W. 


» 2 „ „ 3 „. 


N. W. k N. 


N.W. 


» 3 „ „ 5 f, 


N.W. 


W. N. W, 


„ 5 „ „ Low Water • • 


W. N. W. 


W. b. N. 


„ Low Water „ 1 hours Flood . 


S.S.W. 


S. b. W. 


„ lh.Flood „2 


South. 


South. 


» 2 11 » 3 n 


S.S.E.JC. 


S.b. B.iE. 


, w 3 „ }> 5 n 


S. S. R. } B. 


East. 


„ 6 „ „HighWater. . 


S.E. 


East 



Prom the foregoing table it will be observed that the north- 
western and south-eastern streams appear to predominate, and to 
run much longer in those directions than any. other. The posi- 
tion where the collision of the tides takes place previous to their 
separating, one part towards the north-eastward and the other 
towards the south-eastward, seems to be between the above two 
stations. The former position is certainly in the southern in- 
draught, between Jersey and Roche Douvre, whilst it is equally 
apparent that the latter station is in that between Jersey and 
Gruernsey. By keeping Sorel Pomt ever so little open to the 
northward of Pleinmont Point you will ensure the latter in- 
fluence; and by opening the land at La Prette to the southward 
of the Corbiere you will obtain the former, provided that on 
both these occasions Point St. Martin (Gruernsey) bears nearly 
N. E. J N. : a knowledge of this division of the stream may on 
many occasions have its use. 

It must not however be supposed that the positions given above 
for the collision of the tides remain always the same, for in pro- 
portion as the south-western stream between Sercq and Grosnez 
slackens, so this collision not only decreases in effect, but moves to 
the south-eastward, and subsequently to the eastward, until at 
half-flood it ceases altogether, at least in that quarter. By the 
above principle also will the confluence of the tides at the four 
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principal points of Jersey be gorerned, and ?ary from one to 
three points of the compass as the mass of water on «tber side 
preponderates. 

It is high water all round the island of Jersey at the full and ^^^ Water 
change of the moon at ten minutes after VI o'clock ; and equi- 
noctial spring tides rise 42 feet^ abstracted from the influence of 
wind and other extraordinary causes. 

The stream of flood sets generally into St. Aubyn Bay about St. ^ubjfn 
N. £• ; more to the northward as you approach the head of 
the bay, and more to the eastward as you recede from it, so 
as to be about east in the neighbourhood of the Sellette Rocks. 
The ebb runs in a contrary direction, and between Elizabeth 
Castle and Mont au Pendus (Gallows Hill), the last quarter- 
flood sets to the N. W., and thence round the head of the bay 
towards St. Aubyn Castle, where it unites with the young ebb, and, 
falling again ^ito the last of the flood off Noirmont Pointy runs 
so until high water. The ebb at the Castle begins to run to the 
southward one hour and a half before high water. 

The bridge or causeway to the northward of Elizabeth Castle 
begins to shew itself at half-ebb, and the utmost depth on it at 
high-water equinoctial tides is 22 feet. The causeway between 
Elizabeth Castle and the Hermitage is barely uncovered at half^ 
ebb, and the greatest depth of water there is 23 feet. This 
latter passage will only admit of small vessels or boats, nor them 
but in moderate weather ; its greatest breadth scarcely exceeds 
46 feet, and there is generally much run there. 

It has been already stated that along the southern shore of Tide$ South «/ 
Jersey the tide runs, acoording.to the trend of the land, six hours 
and six hours eadi way ; but between the Minquiers and the 
island it assumes a more north-westerly and south-easterly direc- 
tion, as will be seen in the following table. Nor is there any north- 
eastern inclination of the flood stream between the Minquiers 
and the island, to the westward of a supposed straight line 
drawn from the eastern extreme of the former, to Ikhot Tower 
(I mean in the offing) ; but the stream continues in the south- 
eastern quarter of the compass until high water, and on the first 
of the ebb sets directly north. In nearly a similar manner does 
the tide run between the Derez and the Corbiere, save that the 
flood runs rather more to the eastward, and the ebb more to the 
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Tide* South of westward. The mark for the above division of the stream appears 
^''*^' to be Tour d'Auvergne in one with the Church of St Clement. 

The following tables will give a clear view of the set of the tides 
to the southward of Jersey : — 



HOURS OP 


TBI TIDI. 


aodtlM 
Minqnien. 


BetwcMi 
Minqaiert 
JsChautey. 


ChauseT and 
Caoeale. 


Betwc«iitk« 

Derexand 

tlMFoar. 


From High Water to 2 hours Ebb. 


N.N. E.J E. 


N.N.W. 


N.N.W* 




„ 2h.Ebb 


W 3 ff 


N.JW. 


N.N.W. 


N.N.W.* 


Between 
>North and 


» 3 „ 


i» 4 ,, 


N.JW. 


N.W.b.W. 


N.W.b.W. 


N.N.W. 


„ 4 « 


„ Low Water . 


N.W. 


N.W.b.W. 


N.W.b.W. 




„ Low Water 


„ 1 hours Flood 


S.S.W. JW. 


S.W. 


S.S. E. 




„ lb. Flood 


„2 „ 


S.S.W.iW. 


S.S.W. 


S.S.E. 


Between 
South and 


„ 2 „ 


» 3 >} 


S.JE. 


S.S.W. 


S. S. E. 


9> 3 >» 


„4 „ 


S.JE. 


N.E. 


S.S.E. 


S. S. E. 


9» 4 fy 


^ High Water . 


S.E. 


N.N.E. 


East 





Mintpnert 
Tidf, 



Tidei Weii of 
the Mmquiert, 



At the Maitre Isle (Minquiers) the spring tides, on some 
occasions, rise and fall 46 feet, and with a velocity of 7 knots; but 
the ordinary rate of the springs is 6 knots, and of the neaps 4. 

The set of the tides about 10 miles W. b. N. of the Derez 
Rock, (St. Ouen just appearing to the eastward of La Corbiere,) 
and to the eastward of a supposed straight line drawn from Cape 
Freiiel to Roche Douvre^ inclines principally to the north-western 
and south-eastern quarters of the compass. From low water till 
half-flood it runs south, and north from high water till half-ebb. 
Between half-flood and high water it sets S. S. E., and N. N. W. 
from half-ebb till low water. To the westward of the above sup- 
posed line the indraught of St. Brieuc Bay causes an alteration. 



SCOPE OP TBI TIDES. 


Tlie whok Flood 

MU 


ThewboleEbb 

MU 


Between Le Grand Herpin and La PlaUe . 
„ Cancale and Cesembre • . • 
n Cesembre and Cape Frehel . . 


S. S. E. 

S. E. b. B. 

E.^S. 


N. N. W. 

N.W. 
N. N. W. 



* Directly towards the Minquiera. 
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Section 5. — General Remarks on the Tides in the 
Neiohtourhood of the Channel Islands. 

From what has been said in the preceding pages it is evident 
that the tides in the neighbourhood of the Channel Islands are 
never quiescent, but have a perpetual rotary inclination^ the ebb 
and flood in some parts blending with each other and running 
together, and in other places the reverse. In the offing, between 
the Casquets and Gruemsey, and between Guernsey and Jersey, 
the first half of the flood tide, that is the rising water, runs to the 
southward and south-eastward, and continues so to run imtil 
the water has risen three hours by the shore, or half-flood; 
although in the Race of Aldemey, the Passes du Singe and 
dX)rtach, the Great and Little Russels, the Deroute, and in 
St Catherine^ St. Ouen and GrouviUe Bays, it continues more 
or less to run to the south-westward until that period, making 
what is termed tide and half-tide with the shore. At half- 
flood the tide in the former case runs more to the south-east- 
ward, and in the above-mentioned channels it set^ to the north- 
eastward and northward; thus having progressively veered 
from south to north-east during a space of thfee hours only. 
At half-ebb the whole body of water between Cape la Hague 
and the Isles of Brehat sets to the westward and south-west- 
ward^ as wel^ in the several channels above-mentioned as in 
the offing; thus having occupied six hours in rounding the 
compass between the periods of half-flood and half-ebb. After 
half-ebb the stream gradually inclines more to the southward, 
setting south at low water as before ; thus completing its circuit 
from one low water to another in the space of twelve hours. 
The time of low water is generally six hours after that of high. 

TTie stream of tide in the Race of Aldemey, when running to 
the south-westward, is found between the periods of three- 
quarters ebb and one-quarter flood to exceed the rate of 64 knots; 
and in the Passe du Singe, when running to the north-east- 
ward, to a[ttain the rate of 7}. 

The peculiar set of the stream in the offing between the Cas- 
quets and the Isles of Brehat^ running to the southward in the 

M 
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neighbourhood of the former^ and to the south-eastward in the 
vicinity of the latter^ powerfully operates in accelerating the 
course of the waters towards the coasts of Bretagne and Nor- 
mandy, particularly in and about Cancale> whither at low water 
the tide naturally endeavours to concentrate from all points of the 
compass between the north and west, subject however to be in- 
fluenced in its progress by the conformation and position of the 
Islands and shoals. 

The water thus accumulated in the vicinity of Caneale, and 
hemmed in by the. obstructions which Jersey and the rpcks pre- 
sent to its attempt at egress, consequently raises the level there to 
a very considerable altitude above that at Aldemey; which, 
from a comparison of the difference in the vertical rise, appears 
to be 8| feet at half-flood, supposing the suriieM^ of the water te 
be level in both places at the period of low water. 

Now, the first discharge from this great accumulation of water 
(the ebb), being regulated by the conformation of the coasts of 
Normandy and Bretagne, consequently forms a very strong line 
of current towards the Race of Aldemey, particulcurly as the 
stream continues to press to the eastward in the ofling some time 
after high water; and as the limits for its passage become more 
and more contracted in proportion as it advances northward, its 
north-eastern velocity must be in a like proportion increased ; 
and this impulse will continue until the level of the channel to 
the eastward of Aldemey preponderates and reverses the stream, 
which appears to take place at the periods of half-ebb at Alder- 
ney, and of five hours flood in the Strait of Dover. 

I shall here notice that I have been running through the Race 
of Alderney in a large cutter, with an easterly wind, against the 
stream at high-water spring tides, at the rate of eight knots, and 
yet not altering our position. 

Now the trend of the land between Cherbourg and Cape la 
Hague, and the oblique situation of Aldemey, produces upon the 
south-western stream quite a contrary effect, for the ebb tide 
from Cherbourg preserves a great proportion of the north-western 
course, communicated to it by the concave trend of the coast 
between Cherbourg and the Cape, and consequently part di»«of 
will of necessity be carried round by the northen side of 
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Aldeniey. Agiin, the tide of ebb has free egress down the British 
Channel, which, while it a£Ebrds a greater scope for the distribu- 
tion of water, wiU evidently decrease the pressure for admittance 
on the northern side of the Race. 

The rapidity with which the tides rise and fall, and their velo- 
city, is greatly infloenoed by strong north-eastern and south- 
western gales of wind ; the former retarding and the latter ac- 
celerating their progress in a very remarkable degree : the latter 
wffl also cause the Race stream to run three-quarters of an hour 
longer to the north-eastward than it otherwise would do, though 
the firmer has not that effect upon the stream when running to 
the south-westward. 

In the application of these and other remarks to the regular 
tides, it is therefore of great inqxirtance, in so contracted a space^ 
that the force, direction, and duration of the wind should be 
taken into the account; these being found to vary the tides con- 
sideraUy in the duration of thek periodical courses. Even the 
soundings, however 0Qrree% d^ nlay have been ascertained, are 
found to undergo great alteration. Generally speaking, a gale 
of wind between north-west and west-south-west sends in a 
heavier sea among the idanda than the wind from any other 
quarter, to the formation and increase of which the tides greatly 
eontribute. The greatest sea is generally about high water, and 
it gradually subsides after half-ebb. 

The tides put in and take off in all this neighbourhood very 
suddenly, and the general run of the springs takes place about 
half an hour sooner than that of the neaps. 

If a ship should happen to be near the blands during a long 
winter's night, but to the westward withld, the following ob- 
servations may be worth consideration. *With northerly, north- 
westerly, and westerly winds, it would not be prudent to lay her 
head to the north-eastward, between the periods of low water 
and half^flood, unless the depth of water exceeds 34 fathoms, 
because during that interval the wind and tide unite in driving 
the ship to the south-eastward; it is equally imprudent with 
southerly, south-westeriy, and westerly winds, to lay a vessdi's 
head to the south-eastward, between half-flood and high water, 
fer^ the same reason, the wind and tide contributing to drive 

m2 
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her to the north-eastward ; with all easterly winds, the islands 
become a weather shore, and may consequently be made free 
with as discretion may point out. Further : a position or de- 
parture taken before dark may, by attention to the set of the 
tides, be preserved within 3 or 4 miles at most, provided you can 
carry close-reefed top-sails and fore-sail, as what you may lose 
on one tide you will nearly regain on the next, if the wind will 
enable you to lay across either. This calculation may be made 
with a degree of certainty off St. Mklo, Granville, and Cape 
Flamanville. 

The space between the island of Guernsey atid the Casquets, 
in some former charts, appears as a track reconunended for ex- 
pedition ; but this can only apply to the following pmods, viz., 
between half-ebb and low water, and between half-flood and high 
water, when to the eastward of the Bank de Chole ; and between 
three-quarters ebb and one-quarter flood, arid three-quarters:flood 
and one-quarter ebb, when to the westward of that bank ; and in 
both cases leadii^ winds will be necessary, for on a comparison of 
the tides it will appear that in every other case the stream obliquely 
crosses the course before the beam, unless in the actual draught 
of the Race or channels westward of Aldemey, and in con- 
sequence it is rather an obstacle than otherwise, imless during 
the periods above quoted ; at all events it cannot, I think, be 
deemed an auxiliary except on those specific occasions. 

It has been already stated, page 160, that the streams of tide 
10 miles W. b. N. from La Derez, with St. Ouen Church just 
open eastward of the Corbiere, and to the eastward of a line 
drawn from Roche Douvre to Cape Frehel, set principally 
towards the N. W. and S. E. quarters of the compass, viz., from 
low water until half-flood, S. ; and between high water and 
half-ebb, N. ; from half-flood till high water, S. S. E., and 
N. N.W. from half-ebb till low water. Many pilots however, 
French as well as English, believe that the first of the flood runs 
to the south-westward into St. Brieuc Bay. The injm^ious effects 
of this opinion, so contrary to &ct, will be particularly felt by a 
vessel obliged to lie-to withv^ westerly gale during a long winter's 
night, for want of day-liglit to enter St. Malo or St. Aiibyn, 
between the periods of low water and five hours flood, when 
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not certain of the particular situation of the ship as to the parallel 
she may be on, or, in other words^ as to her relative distance 
between Jersey and Cape Frehel. For, after making all fair 
allowances for the heave of the sea, drift, loss of ground in 
wearing, &c., a vessel guided by the above opinion may be de- 
ceived as to her real position during the above interval, from 9 to 
12 miles of easting or westing, an error which is inadmissible 
when within the narrow limits of such a navigation. 
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Section 6. — Remarks on the Fluctuation of the Bottom 
IN the Neighbourhood of the Channel Islands. 

The quality of the ground at the diflferent anchorages, as 
stated in the preceding pages, is such as experience points out 
to be the case after a continuation of moderate weather; but 
a long series of gales of wind from the westward has been found 
to cause a sensible alteration, sending in great quantities of loose 
shingle and pieces of shells ; while north-eastern gales have had 
a contrary effect by washing away what had accumulated during 
the western gales. This revulsion is more particularly obser- 
vable in the neighbourhood of Jersey. 

I mention this to provide against that inquietude and uncer- 
tainty which would naturally attend a cruizer, in being appa- 
rently deceived in his soundings between the islands during the 
night. In general^ however^ the blue, red> and yellow granite 
is peculiar to the neighbourhood of all the islands^ but to Guern- 
sey and Aldemey in particular^ though often diversified in ap- 
pearance by a mixture of other substances. 

It has been stated that the Banc de Chole had increased in 
size since the year 1804, and that the soundings were more 
regular in their approach than formerly; whether, however, 
this increase may have arisen from a uniform impulse, or from 
the temporary effect of gales o^ «5«^ t a^ ««rvf -niiAiAnri trk At*^ 
termine; but, from observation 
for the purpose, at the entrani 
unaffected by indraught, it a] 
banks and shoals of loose sam 
hood are occasionally elevated 
Chateau Bank in the Bay of G 
witnessed this effect"^. 

♦ The method employed was by di 
level with the surface of the water w 
or three feet without low water mi 
smrfaee of the bank with the incret 
A similar mode, practised at the Ec 
is on some occasions a difference of 
the Ecriviere Bank. 
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On comparing the depths of water between Sercq and Jersey, 
as well as the nature of the ground, I think it may be safely 
inferred, after continued moderate weather, that if you find less 
than 29 fathoms water, with rotten groimd and pieces of shells, 
you are to the north-eastward of a line drawn from Grosnez 
to Sercq, or upon it; and if more than 30 fietthoms, with a 
bottom of sand, sh^s, or coarse ground^ free from any ap- 
parent consolidation, you are to the south-westward of that 
line. A similar condu»on may, I conceive, be drawn in the 
following cases : — 

If, when between Sercq and the French Coast, you find a 
depth of about 26 fathoms, with rotten ground and pieces of 
shells, you are to the southward of a line drawn from Sercq to 
Cape Roselle, or upon it ; and if in that depth, or thereabouts, 
you find a coarse dean ground free frY>m any apparent con- 
solidation, you are to the northward of that line. Again, 
when between the Ecr^ous and the Anquettes, if the water 
deepens suddenly, you draw to the northward; if the water 
shoalens suddenly, to the southward ; and if the water shoalens 
gradually, you are nearing the French shore. 
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Chapter III. 
COAST OP IRELAND. 



Section 1. — ^Westward op Cape Clear. 

Cape Clear. 

The land in the vicinity of Cape Clear is high, precipitous, and 
bold. The Light-house on Cape Clear Island is in 51* 24' 56" 
north latitude, and in 9*29' 8'' west longitude. It is 459 feet 
above the level of the sea, and may be seen in clear weather 
8 leagues. The light therein revolves as at Scilly. There are 
two small inlets to the Idand, one on the south-eastern side, and 
the other on the north-western side, denominated North and South 
Harbour, but neither of them afford permanent shelter or com- 
mon convenience to vessels larger than the Irish hookers, though 
they may be, and indeed have been, made useful to others in 
cases of great emergency. The south-eastern Cove is the most 
extensive as well as deepest ; but in boisterous weather, from any 
quarter to the westward of N. W., or eastward of N.E., the 
reflux of the sea is so powerful as to draw vessels from both, 
occasionally to sea, however well secured they may be. In order 
to fall in with the Cape, when coming from the offing, keep 
HungryHiU,N.42*W.(N.b.W.),or MountGabriel, N.20"W. 
(N. b. E.). 

The western shore of Cape Clear Island is not so bold as that 
to the eastward, and should not be approached nearer than half a 
mile, particularly the iiorth-westem point. Between Cape Clear, 
and the islands denominated the Calves, are also ledges of 
dangerous rocks, though they lie much nearer to the latter than 
the former. No part of the coast, to the eastward of the western 
Calf» should be attempted without a pilot. 
Jftpearanre of Between Cape Clear and the Shannon the land increases in 

ike Coatt, ' 
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height as you proceed to the northward; but this part of the 
coast is seldom who% free from fog and haze during tlie summer 
months^ and is generally annoyed by powerful gales and a turbu- 
lent sea during the winter season. There are, however, many 
well-shekered harbours and roadsteads westward of Cape Clear, 
the access to which is easy. The land has a very broken 
irregular appearance*. 

The Fasnet lies nearly S. 56° W. (W. j^ S.) from Cape Clear, Fatnet bhnd, 
distant about 5 miles, and rises 98 feet above the level of the 
sea. The bottom westward, southward, and north-eastward 
of the Fasnet is both shoal and rocky, particularly to the ncnrth- 
eastward : in this latter direction there is a flat rock at the 
distance of a quarter 6f a mile from the Fasnet, having only 9 feet Fatnet Rock. 
at low water ; the long eastern mark . foi: it is Baltimorie Tower 
appearing in one with the highest part of the Black Rock,, which 
forms the souUi-westem end of Cape Clear Island. When navi- 
gating, therefore, in the vicinity of the Fasnet, do not approach 
it nearer than one mile. The Mizen Peak in one with Brow 
Signal-tower, leads through midway nearly between the Fasnet 
and the Cape. The Peak, if kept open to the westward of 
Brow Heady will lead you about half a mile to the south-westward 
of the Fasnet. These two latter marks are given here in the 
event of partial f<^, to which this part of the coast is very much 
subject. 

.The hidden dangers near the Irish coast north-westward of 
Cape Clear are, comparatively speaking, few; those principally 
to be feared are as^foUoiw : the Breaker off Three-Castle Head, 
the Crow Rock, the south-western tail of the Great Sk^llig, the 
eastern projection of the Lemon, and the different sunken rocks 
among the Blasquets. The other rocks in this quarter, as well 
indeed as the shore itself, are steep and bold close to. 

The space between Cape Clear, Long Island, Crookhaven, and 
the Fasnet, is pecfiectly free from danger, though in boisterous 
weather the sea breaks here and there violently, caused by the 
rough elevations of the ground. 

When coming in from sea towards the land, neither Long 
Island or Goat Island can, in the first instance, be clearly dis- 

* View 105. 
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ceraed, owing to tbeir proximity to the main land, with which, 
indeed, tl^y appear to be identified. The Fasnet Rock, how- 
ever, if kept South (S. S. W. i W.), or Leamcon high Tower, if 
kept North (N. N. E. i^ E.), will lead you direcdy to Goat Island, 
and as you proceed will open the passages eastward and west- 
ward thereof. Mount Gabriel in one with Leamcon Tower and 
Castle, bearing N. 42^ E. (E. N. KJE.), will open the western 
avenues ; and the south-western end of Cape Clear kept just open 
-of the south-western end of the western Calf Island, bearing 
S. 5^ W. (S. W. b. S.), will lead you to the south- eastern passage 
between Long Island -and Three-Castle Island. 
OvoMooM. When running in from the offing for Crookhaven, the opening 

to which cannot be made out till very near the Alderman Head*, 
steer in from the Fasnet, N. 27^ W. (North), keeping the latter rock 
due S. 27^ E. (South), as near as may be, until Misen Peak comes 
in one with the Alderman Head. In doing this you cannot be 
deceived, because at the same time, or nearly so. Mount Gabriel 
will appear in one with Leamcon Signal-tower and Castle to the 
north-eastward, and the Brow Head (on which there is also a 
signal-tower) will appear to dose in with the Alderman Head to 
the westward. The harbour wiU now begin to unfold itself; the 
Revenue Officers' Houses on the northern diore will first be seen, 
and ultimately CoghIan*s white look-out Tower on the soutbem 
side. 

* Crookhaven is a very convenient place for vessels dramng 
14 feet watOT during bad weather, or easterly gales, against 
wfaiefa it affords the most ample shelter. It is, howevm*, to be 
regretted, that, in the last twenty years, the bottom has con- 
siderably risen, and the depth in consequence decreased about 
2 feet. 

Vessels drawing upwards of 12 feet cannot, during a great 
spring tide, bring Coghlan's Tower more southerly tfaan S. S. W. 
by compass, without touching at low water; in fine weather, 
however, no inconvenienoe will arise from sudng. 

When you have fairly opened the harbour, ma right in, keep- 
ing directly in mid-diannel. The Signal-tower on Brow Head, 
three times its own apparent breadth open to the northward of 

» View MS. 
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(yDriflMll's House, (a remarkable white bouse, on tbe eastern Ctookkavem. 
part of the peoinsula, and standing entirely by itself ^) S.62^ W. 
(West), win lead you to the northward of tbe Alderman Rock, 
and is also the mark for the fcdr-way of the entrance. 

The Alderman Rock lies off the head which bears that name, jidenmm 
and is consequently on the southern side of the entrance. Two ^^*^' 
distinct heads of this rock are always aboTC the water, and of 
some considerable extent. 

The bottcmi in the haven is dark-blue mud, remarkably soft, 
as well as deep, and there is no danger whatever therein, ex- 
cepting one solitary rock which lies off Granny Island, which Oratm^ Rock, 
shevrs at low-water great spring tides. The long eastern mark 
for this rock is Leamoon Tower just open to the southward of 
the bluff point of Rock Island. Vessels, therefore, of any burthen, 
in the event of loss of anchors, or otherwise in distress, may 
boldly run quite up the haven until they take tbe ground, pro- 
vided they keep in the middle of the channel. Pilots are always 
ready, and will come off in any weather when signalled. The 
rig of the pilot hooker of this coast is given in the before- 
meationed view. 

You cannot, however, enter Crookhaven unless the wind is to 
the southward and eastward of S. S. W. by compass^ or to the 
eastward and ncurthward of N. b. W. ; but when the wind happens 
to be fenl for Crookhaven, it wiU prove fair for Long Island 
Sound. You may anchor with westerly and northerly winds, one Ouitr Amskor- 
mile north-eastward of the Aldeniian Rock, in very good ground ; '^^' 
but great circumspection mutt be used in providing against 
southerly winds. 

Long Island Sound, between Cape Clear and Crookhaven, jjmg kitmd 
though very little known as a rendezvous, has two very safe and 
commodious anchorages, tbe depth of water varying from 2 to 
7 fathoms, and the ground every where a soft. cohesive mud. 
There are no less than five different avenues to the anchorage, 
one from the south-westward between Groat Island and the Black 
Rock, one between Goat Idand and Long Island, one between 
Long Island and Three-Castle Island, and two other passages 
between the Black Rode and Leamcon Castle. 

♦ View 115. 
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Long Uiand The three first-mentioned entrances are those most free from 

Sound. danger, and may be resorted to confidently without a pilot, though 

there is water suflBcient in the others also for a line-of-battle ship. 
When entering by the south-west passage, you have merely to 
keep in mid-channel, and preserve that precaution all the way 
through, as well as from thence to the anchorage. 

In the passage between Goat Island and Long Island, it is 
necessary to keep one-third nearer to the former than to the 
latter, until you pass the rocky ledge which runs out in a north- 
westerly direction from Long Island, and of which you will be to 
the northward, when Coghlan's Tower at Crookhaven appears in 
one with the northern side of the high wedge-shaped rocks, called 
the Green Islands ; you must then as before preserve the mid- 
channel, until you reach the anchorage. 

Coming from the westward or south-westward, and intending 
to enter the Sound by the south-eastern passage, range along the 
southern side of Long Island, giving the shore a berth of one- 
fourth of a mile, or rather more; by keeping thus near to the 
latter island you will avoid a dangerous rocky ledge which pro- 
Tkrte^CoBt/e jects in a south-western direction firom Three-Castle Island, 
^^^' extending thence nearly one-third of the channel across, and on 

which there are only 12 feet water at low water; the long southern 
mark for this shoal is, the south-western end of the Western 
Calf in one with the south-western extremity of Cape Clear 
Island. Having rounded the eastern point of Long Island, you 
must (if in a large vessel) anchor, as soon as Cape Clear Light- 
house comes in one with the said point, taking care also not to 
shut in the Tower on Brow Head with the southern sides of Grun 
Point and Coney Island, in order to avoid a spit of sand whidi 
projects north-easterly from Long Island, and which, partially 
drjring, divides the eastern from the western anchorage, and also 
to avoid a rock which lies in the mouth of Scull Harbour. 
There is a communication from one to the other anchorage at all 
periods of tide, to the northward of the above spit, and thou{^ 
somewhat narrow, yet the water in the fair- way is deep, and varies 
from 3 to 7 fathoms. The mark to avoid the northern extr^nity 
of this spit, and to preserve the deepest water, is. Brow Signal- 
tower in one with Gun Point and with the southern extremity 
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of Coney Island; and the long western mark for the northern Lomg hUmd 
projection thereof, is, Brow Tower in one with the highest of the 
rocks called the Green Islands. The best position for moorings in 
what is termed the western anchorage, is, one-eighth of a mile to 
the eastward of Coney Island, and as near mid-channel as cir- 
cumstances will admit; and the most favourable position for 
mooring in the eastern anchorage, is, with Cape Clear Light- 
house in one with the eastern end of Long Island, and in mid- 
channd also. The greatest vertical rise and fall of water in 
Long Island Sound, after a series of moderate weather, is 12 feet, 
and it is high water, full and change, at IV o'clock. 

About half a mile from the Black Rock, in the direction of Ten-fftt Rack. 
S. 67° W. (W. J N.), lies a very dangerous sunken rock, on which 
there are only 10 feet water, the marks for which are, Leamcon 
high Tower (not the castle) in one with the western end of the 
Green Islands, and the chasm in Goat Island rather open to the 
southward of the Black Rock. In bobterous weather the sea 
breaks tremendously upoii this rock, as well as on the rocky 
heads in its vicinity. By keeping the Mizen Peak in one with 
Alderthan Head, or by keeping Three-Castle Island in sight 
to the southward of Groat Island, you will pass considerably to 
the southward of it. 

The eastern anchorage above alluded to, may be frequented by 
frigates, in limited numbers, either to obtain supplies, or as a 
refuge in bad weather; from hence also vessels- may put to sea 
with easterly winds, at a proper time of tide, which they cannot 
do from Crookhaven. 

Scull Harbour is situated just within the eastern end of Long ScuU Uarhtmr. 
Island, joining, as it were, the above sound. There is no danger 
whatever in this harbour, except a rock which lies in the fiedr- 
way of the entrance, though rather nearer to the eastern than to 
the western shore, and which begins to shew itself at two hours 
ebb. The mark for this rock is, the western end of the Western 
Calf in one with the eastern end of Long Island, and when 
the southern bluflF of Brow Head begins to shut in with Gun 
Point, you are very nearly upon its southern projection *. There 
are 2 and 3 iathoms water throughout Scull Harbour; it is Scuii Harbour, 

* View lis. 
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not, however, so good an anchorage as that of Long Island 
Sound, being more exposed to the swell created by south- 
western gales, and the ground is not so tenacious. The best 
time to enter it is at, or after, half-flood, as the rock alluded to is 
then above water. 

The space between the Alderman Head and Mizen Head is 
generally steep-to, having from fifteen to twenty fathoms, within 
one quarter of a mile : there are, however, some sunken rocks to 
the westward of Brow Head, as well as to the south-eastward of 
Mizen Head ; by keeping Leamcon Tower in one with, or open of 
the Alderman Head"^, until Three-Castle Point appears open to 
the westward of Mizen Head, you will pass very considerably 
without them. 

There is a small inlet between Mizen Head and Brow Head, 
and which is separated from Crookhaven by a narrow isthmus of 
simd, called Baiiey Cove. On several occasions this bight has 
been mistaken by foreigners for a good harbour, and which it 
appears to be when viewed from the offing. There is, however, 
no saifety in it, even temporary, wi& any wind, particularly from 
the westward, though it may help to preserve lives on an emer- 
gency. There is a rock directly in the centre of it which shews 
occasionally, as well as some others in its vicinity, but the western 
shore close under the Mizen land is pretty dear. 

About half a mile from Three-Castle Head, in the dir^tion of 
S. 56^ W. (W. JS.), lies a sunken rock, with only 20 feet water 
over it at low-water great spring tides : here the sea in boisterous 
weather breaks very heavily. By keeping Hungry Httl ever so 
little open to the westward of the pitch of Sheep's Head, you will 
pass considerably to the westward of it; and by opening out Bird 
Island, a huge rock so called in Dunmanus Bay, three times its 
own apparent breadth northward of Three-Castle Head, you will 
pass close to the northward of it. The south side of Bird Island, 
touching Three-Castle Head, is the mark for the centre of the 
rockf. There are several other rocky heads between this breaker 
and the land, with different depths of water over them ; it is not 
safe, therefore, to pass between either. Three-Castle Head is 
2} miles to the northward of Mizen Head, and is rendered 
* View 114. t View 112. 
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veraarkable by the old castellated buikUof; wUefa itands on its 
summit. 

The soundings^ on a supposed radius of five leagues and Sumdmgt^f 
a half from Mizen Head, in any direction between west 
(N. W. b. W. \ W.) and south (S. S. W. | W), do not materially 
differ, either as to depth or quality of ground. The former 
varies only from 60 to 62 &thoms, apd is principally of an oacy 
nature. Nearer to Mizen and Brow Heads the ground partakes 
of more variation in quality as well as in dq)th ; and there are 
several sunken rocks and elevated patches of rough ground in 
their vicinity, the j^inctpal of which are Mizen Rock, and a 
patch called William Sheehey's Rocks : there are 27 fiithoms 
upon each of these rocks, and 40 fiathoms all round and between 
them ; they are consequently not dangerous, otheiwise than by 
the ebullition they occasion in bad weather. 

When running in from the Western Oceui, far the purpose of paxff Sotmd- 
rounding Cape Clear, the quality of the ground is of much greater ^jwo/ 
Consequence than that of the depth, for so long as the ingredients ^^J^^;^^ 
brought up by the lead remain free from oazy matter, you cannot 
be nearer than 6 leagues to any part of the Irish coast between 
the Skelligs and Brow Head, let the depth be what it may ; but 
you may be considerably farther from .it. On the other hand, 
if oazy ground be obtained in any depth of water between 62 
and 92 fathoms, you may be sure that you are within that 
distance, and oonsequ^itly to the northward of the latitude of 
5P lO' N. ; for, were you to the southward of that parallel, the 
ground between those limited depths would be totally free from 
oaze, until you had advanced as far eastward as the meridian of 
Cape Clear. TUs fact will prove of great importance to' vessels 
navigating here in thick weather, or when striving Sot an ofiing to 
the westward, with scant south-ivesterly winds. 

When sailing eastward on the paralld of 51^ 10", or to the 
southward of it, if the soundings have decreased to 60 fathoms 
(no matt^ as to the quality of the ground), you may with equal 
confidence conclude, that you are upon, or to the eastward of the 
meridian of. Brow Head, viz. 9° 46^ W., and may shape a course 
along the Irish coast, if necessary, N.68''E. (£.}S.> This 
course wiU carry you 4 leagues at least to the southward of the 
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Fasnet Rock, and nearly the same distance without all the 
headlands as far eastward as the Hook Light-house; such ii^ 
the regularity in the direction of the Irish coast between those 
limits. 

HurdBank. The centre of Hurd Bank lies in latitude 51° 13' N., and 

longitude 10° 37' W. It extends in an E. N. E. and W. S. W. 
direction, and is 7 miles where broadest, which is at its eastern 
end. Mount Gabriel just appearing to the westward of Mizen 
Peak, and the Bull Rock in one with the eaistem side of the 
westernmost Hog Island, are the marks for the middle of the 
bank, on all parts whereof are from 83 to 86 fathoms water, and 
from 90 to 100 all round it. It is greatly resorted to by the 
Irish fishermen in the summer season^ and produces great quan- 
tities of fish, espedally cod, ling, and conger-eels. 

^^^^ The entrance to this bay lies between Three-Castle Head to 

the southward, and Sheep Head to the northward, and possesses 
deep water and good holding ground, nearly up as far as Ross- 
more Castle, which is distant five leagues from its mouth. The 
bay trends nearly N. 56° E. (E. JN.), and S. 56^ W. (W. I S.), 
and is in consequence much exposed to the fiiry of western gales, 
the effects of which are very severe until you advance to the 
eastward of Carberry Island. It is not generally frequented by 
any vessels, save the fishermen and occasional coasting traders ; * 
there is notwithstanding very good anchorage for the largest ships 
any where above Carberry Island, in from 9 to 14 fathoms water, 
on good holding ground, but the nearer to the southern shore the 
better. Carberry and Furze Islands are about 8 miles within the 
entrance of the bay, and the proper avenue to the anchorage lies 
to the northward of them both, that is, between Carberry Island 
and the land of Minterbarry. 

Banirtf Bay, 'pj^^ entrance to Bantry Bay is situated to the northward of 
Sheep Head, and between it and Bear Island. It trends nearly * 
in the same direction as that of Dunmanus ; is nearly 8 leagues 
in length, and from 3 to 5 miles breadth. This bay is very easy 
of access, having no rocks or shoals whatever in the way, but 
such as common precaution will serve to avmd, and scarcely any 
tide. The depth of water throughout • varies from 10 to 31 
fathoms, and the ground is perfectly clear, as well as of the most 
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tenacious description. It is, however, very much exposed to the 
effects of westerly winds ; but in this case, Bearhaven, and the 
harbours of Bantry and Glengarif may be resorted to with the 
f^atest convenience, and even without a pilot. 

Bearhaven lies to the northward of Bear Island, and aflfords ^^'•*«»«»- 
inost excellent shelter for vessels of any size, and in any numbers, 
against all winds that blow. The depths of water throughout the 
haven vary from 4 to 12 fathoms, and the ground is principally 
clay and mud. There are two avenues to the anchorage, one at 
the western end of Bear Island^ and the other at the eastern end 
between the Camamadry Rocks and Roanharric Island. The 
western entrance is very narrow *, the land high and precipitous, 
and subject to flaws : it should not therefore be attempted unless 
with a leading wind. The wind at all to the southward of south- 
east, or westward of W. b. N., will prove free winds in ; and those 
which blow from between E. N. E. and N. W. b. N. are leading 
winds to sea. 

When attempting the western entrance into Bearhaven> some ire$t€m Ckam- 
precaution is necessary; as the little inlet of Poleen, when viewed ^!^J^ 
iitHn the south-westward, puts on nearly the same appearance as 
the entrance, and may possibly be mistaken for it by a stranger. 
In order to guard against this, bear in mind that the pitch of 
Mizen Head nearly shut in with that of Three-Castle Point f is 
the mark for pointing out the western entrance to Bearhaven ; 
but, from the entrance to Poleen, Mizen Head will appear con- 
siderably open to the westward of Three-Castle Point. There is 
also a Signal-tower standing on the westernmost elevation of 
Bear Island^ and not far from the entrance, which will serve 
more fully to mark its situation. In* the western channel to 
Bearhaven are two rocks» one on the eastern side, projecting 
about half a cables length from the island, and another on the 
western side, off Duabui : the latter is called the Colt, aind 
appears at four hours ebb ; on the former there are never less than 
4 feet water. There is also a bed of sunken rocks, lying nearly 
in the fair-way of the passage, to the southward of the Colt, and . 
stretching off from the western shore about two cables length, with 
from 10 to 15 feeft water over them at low water; the mark for which 

♦ View 1 0S. t View 109. 
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Bearkavat. is the Pyramid on Hungry Hill nearly in one with the Fort whidi 
stands on the north-west end of Bear Island*^. In order to 
avoid all these rocks steer as nearly in mid-channel as possible 
(for there are no two objects capable of being made an uninter- 
rupted leading mark)^ borrowing somewhat nearer to Bear 
Island as you close with the latter rocks, and again recovering 
the mid-channel course as soon after passing ihem. The thwart 
mark for the Colt Rock is Dunbui House as it appeara in View 
No. 111. 

Ewtem Cktm' The principal dangers which present themselves to the fiiee 

^aven!' navigation of the eastern channel into Bearhaven are the 

Camamadry Rocks, the eastern ejctremity of which lies more 
than half a mile from the eastern point of Bear Island, in the 
direction of S. 84** E. (S. E. b. E.) They thence extend in a 
westerly direction fiiUy one-third of a mile. Several heads of 
these rocks appear above water at one hours ebb ; and, though 
at high water they are covered, they always betray themselves by 
the agitation of the water even in fine weather. There is no 
passage between these rocks and Bear Island for any but very 
small vessels. The breadth of the shij) channel between the 
Camamadry Rocks and Roanharric Island is three-quarters of 
a mile, and has from 7 to 17 fathoms water in it. Vessels may 
therefore turn through it without di£Bculty, having always in 
view the set of the tide. When rounding the breakers which 
those rocks occasion, give them a berth of about one-fourth of a 
mile, or borrow within that distance of Roanharric Island, which, 
as there are no leading marks, is perhaps the safest direction 
that can be given to a stranger. The rock denominated Little 
Roanharric is about one-fourth of a mile from Roanharric Island, 
in the direction of N. 22^ W. (N. i^ E.) A rocky shoal projects 
from the former, southerly, nearly half way across to Roanharric 
Island ; vessels therefore obliged to pass between them should 
borrow sufBciently near the southernmost island in order to 
avoid it. 

Dmcai/aJRoek. Ducalla Rock lies three-fourths of a mile from the Island of 
Roanharric, in the direction of N. 76°E. (E.S.EiE.), and 
shews itself at low water. It almost universally betrays itself, 
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however, by the ebullition in its vicinity, particularly in bois- 
terous weather, when it breaks even at high water, and with great 
vehemence. 

PoleenCove is a small contracted inlet of the sea, formed by Poieen Cove. 
cliffs completely perpendicular, and lying 2 miles to the west- 
ward of the western entrance into Bearhaven, with from 2 to 
7 fathoms water, ground wholly sand. It is, however, seldom or 
ever frequented by vessels larger than the Irish hookers, and it 
scarcely affords either shelter or convenience even to them« 

The Lecq is a single rock, lies 8 miles to the south-westward Ltcq. 
of Dursey Tower, and 22 to the westward of Mizen Head. It 
has 40 fathoms on its shbalest part, and 65 all round it. The 
marks for the centre of the rock are, the western declivity of the 
Little Hog Island exactly in one with the western slope of the 
Bull Rock, and .Hungry-hill Pyramid a little open to the north- 
ward of the Tower erected upon Black-ball Head. Here the 
Irish fishermen resort occasionally for the purpose of catching 
conger, ling, hake, &c., which greatly abound in the vicinity of 
the rock*. 

TTie Bull and Cowf, Calf and Heifer Rocks, lie from one Buii,Cow,and 
to 4 miles southward and westward of Dursey Island. They >^'^**^^ 
are all steep-to, excepting the western side of the Bull, having 
from 36 to 44 fathoms water between each ; notwithstanding 
which the rapidity of the tide causes so violent an ebullition in 
the passages as to induce the appearance of their not being navi- 
gable. There is, however, no danger whatever, save the occa- 
»onal inequality of the tide. The Bull is the most western of 
these rocks, and appears in the form of a cove nearly. 

About 14 miles from the Bull Rock, in the direction of SkfUiytimd 
N.380W. (N.b.W.). lies the G«at Skellig; IJ miles to the "^"^ 
eastward of which is the Little Skellig |, and between the latter 
and Puffin Island lies the Lemon Rock. There is a rocky 
ledge projecting from the Great Skellig about half a mile south- 

* Mr. Nimmo, in his recent chart of the Irish Coast, lays down a large 
patch of rocks 4 miles S. S. W. from Crow Head, whidi he calls the Gre- 
laghs; but he sajs, in his accompanying directions, that they are not 
dangerous. 

t Views 106 and 107. $ Views 103 and 104. 
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SkHiigt. westward, and one also from the Lemon Rock, south-eastward a 

similar distance ; but there is no other danger whatever to be 
apprehended among them, or between them and the main land, 
save what arises from the tide, which divides somewhat to the 
westward, one branch setting to the northward and the other 
southward. A line drawn from the Great Skellig to Brea 
Head, and another to Bolus Head, will point out the eddy 
caused by the streams of ebb and flood, or line of division al- 
luded to* 

There are 30 fothoms water between the Lemon Rock and 
the main land, and 40 fathoms very close to the SkeUigs. 

During westerly gales of wind the agitation of the sea here is 
extremely violent ; with off-shore winds, however, anchorage may 
be found almost every where along the land* 
f^'aitniia. The harbour of Valentia is formed by the Island of Valenda 

on the western and southern sides ; by Beg Innis, or Begnish 
Island, to the northward; and by the main land of Kerry on the 
eastern side : it affords excellent shelter against all winds that 
blow, with good holding-ground in 36 and 42 feet at low-water 
great springs. 

The principal entrance thereto lies between Cromwell's Fort 
on the Island of Valentia and Beg Innis, and is not only very 
much narrowed by the ledge of flat rocks which extend in a 
north-westerly direction from the latter island nearly one-third 
across the entrance, but it cannot be satisfactorily made out until 
within a mile or so of Cromwell's Fort, now in ruins. There is 
to all appearance another entrance to this harbour, through 
Lough Kay, between Beg Innis and Doulus Head, and which 
when viewed from the westward might well be supposed to be 
the real one ; but as the dangers in it are great, and the water 
very shallow, it is consequently not to be resorted to without a 
pilot, nor then but as a last resource. 

If bound into Valentia, steer in for Doulus Head, giving the 
northern side of the Island of Valentia a berth of about a 
mile or more, until Cromwell's Fort bears S.42**E. (S. b. E.), 
which will then be in one with the square Tower of the 
Church standing on a cliff of Valentia Island, considerably above 
the water's edge, and close to which stands the Parsonage- 
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bouse*. His mark wQl lead you to the entrance of the har- FtikmUu 
hour. When passing CromweU's Fort keep cme-third nearer 
thereto than to Beg Innis, by which you will avoid the reef of 
rocks which project, as before*stated, north-westward from the 
latter island, and which form the narrowest part. On the end of 
this reef, which is called the Clack-a-Vallig, there are but 4 feet 
at low water, at two cables lengths from the Point of Beg Innis : 
it will be avoided by keeping the south Point of Beg Innis a 
little (^n to the eastward of the east Point of Val^itia Island, 
called the Foot. You must not be intimidated by the formidable 
appearance which the shore of Beg Innis opposes to your en* 
trance, or the contiguity of the rocky point on which Cromwell's 
Fort stands. Be bold and decisive, as nothing is to be appre- 
hended. Having passed the Nam>ws, steer along the side of Beg 
Innis in order to escape the rock which lies to the south-east- 
ward of Cromwell's Fort, a little to the southward of the fair-way 
in, and which will be avoided as long as Doulus Head is kept 
shut in behind the west end of Beg Innis ; or by keeping Ben- 
netee Mountain over the south point of Beg Innis, till within 
two cables lengths of this point. In rounding this point you will 
open the little white Church of Cahir-civeen, which stands some 
distance up the river to the eastward, and being whitewashed 
is very conspicuous f, and you will be approaching the anchorage, 
the best position for which is pointed out by the following inter- 
sections : the ruined Castle of Bally Carberry, which stands on 
jhe northern side of Cahir river, in one with the south-east side 
of Church Island, bearing N. 57^ E. (E. i N.)I, and Cromwell's 
Fort touching the south-eastern Point of Beg Innis Island. 

In strong breezes from the westward, the space between Crom* 
well's Fort and the Island of Beg Innis is one continued sheet of 
breakers, which renders 4t necessary that fresh way should be 
preserved on the ship, lest she be warped so far out of her pro- 
per direction as to receive the impulse of the sea on her quarter^ 
which would certainly prove disastrous. Notwithstanding the 
apparent difficulties, however, which seem to present themselves 
in making out and entering the harbour of Valentia, the attempt, 
under the most unfavourable circum«^t^nc;es, is far preferable to 
♦View 100. ••View 101. t View 103- 
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Faiauia. the iisk of passing a winter's night in Dingle Bay. The most 

approved method of mooring in Valentia is north-west and south- 
east, with about half a cable on each anchor. 

Tide*. The flood-tide runs fairly in according to the trend of the land, 

and the ebb as regularly out ; but the strength of neither is ma- 
. terial, unless in the narrows. 

Port Magee. The westem entrance into Valentia (Port Magee) lies to the 
^uthward of Brea Head, and though extremely narrow, is yet 
free from danger ; the run of the sea, however, in bad weather 
(if the wind be at all to the westward of north), is very violent, 
nor should it be attempted under those circumstances without a 
pilot, unless in cases of great emergency. It is shallow, and only 
resorted to by small vessels*. 

Fentry Bajf, ' The Bay of Veutry, generally denominated a harbour, is situ- 
ated between Dunmore Head cmd Dingle. The breadth of the 
entrance is about three-quarters of a mile, whence the bay trends 
to the north-westward, and is 1| miles in depth. The ground in 
all parts of Ventry Bay is loose and sandy, and consequently 
bad for holding; and the transition from deep to shoal water is 
very sudden, viz., from 12 fathoms to 6, and thence to 3^ the lat- 
ter depth being abreast of the village on the southern side. It is 
exposed directly to winds from the south-eastward, which in 
their passage across Dingle Bay send in a heavy short sea. 
The effects of the wind and sea from the westward, although 
broken by the land, produce nevertheless an uneasy swell, which 
the circular form of. the bay contributes to keep up> and during 
the prevalence of which vessels have the disadvantage of pulling 
down hill. I cannot^ therefore, recommend Ventry as a safe 
anchorage during the winter months. 

When coming from the westward or south-westward, the mouth 
of the bay cannot in the first instance be clearly made out, 
owing to the main land with which the peninsula forming the 
southern side of Ventry Bay appears, at any considerable dis- 
tanccj to be in some degree identified. There is, however, an old 
house or building, formerly used as a look-out station, stand- . 
ing near the edge of the precipice, about a mile to the westward 
of the bay, which, together with the two black rocks attached to 
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the western point thereof, will serve on a nearer appoaeh to mark 
the entrance ; or, in the event of these not being sufficiently con- 
^icuous, bring Cromwell's Fort at Valentia open to the westward 
of the perpendicular pitch of Doulus Head/ 



Section 2. — ^To the Eastward of Cape Clear. 

The coast line to the eastward of Cape Clear, though very 
irregular and broken, abounds with numerous safe harbours and 
roadsteads. The most conspicuous objects which first present 
themselves to view in the offing are Mount Gabriel and Mizen 
Peak. 

The principal dangers southward and eastward of Cape Clear 
are, the Fasnet Rocks, the Stags of Castlehaven, Daunt Rock off 
Robert Head, with the Kunnymore and Kunnybeg Rocks off the 
Saltees. The Irish shore between Cape Clear and Waterford is, 
generally speaking, steep-to, and inore so in the neighbourhood 
of the Cape than to the eastward, where the transition from 
deep to shoal water is tolerably progressive. 

In the event of a vessel being driven in between the Stag Ooikimum 
Rocks and Cape Clear in a gale of wind from the southward, 
which always produces a heavy sea, the knowledge of Baltimore 
Harbour becomes of the very first importance, as no stranger can 
attempt the passage of Gaskinaan Sound with any prospect of 
success, under such circumstances, unless during day-light. 
This dangerous passage lies between Cape Clear Island and 
Sherkin Island ; and derives its name from the two rocks which 
are placed nearly in the vortex thereof, viz., Great and Little 
Graskinaan. The former lies nearly two-thirds of the breadth 
across, nearer to Cape Clear Island than to Sherkin ; it is always 
very high above the water, and appears somewhat scattered and 
disunited. The latter lies between the one just described &nd 
Cape Clear Island, and at five hours flood shews but one head, 
then awash: its base is however very extensive, and it nearly 
unites with Great Gaskinaan. There are therefore two channels 
through this sound ; one on each side of the Gaskinaan Rocks. 
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The eastern one b the best and safest^ the water being deepest^ 
the set of the tide more regular, and you hare only to keep kf 
mid«channeL For the safe navigation of the western channel 
you must borrow mthin 80 or 90 fathoms of the rocky shore of 
Cape Clear, where, however, you will be subjected to more sets of 
tide than one. There is no safe passage between the Graskinaan 
Rocks for any but very small handy vessels. In order that the 
position of the Great Gaskinaan Rock may not be mistaken, let 
it be remembered that the long north-western mark for the cenlre 
of the rock is Leamcon Tower, which stands upon a hill to the 
westward of Mount Gabriel, exactly over the eastern end of the 
Westernmost Calf, 

There are from 12 to 26 fathoms water throu^iout the eastern 
passage of Gaskinaan. 

Baltimore Harbour is situated about 5^ miles to the north- 
eastward of Cape Clear, and is at once a safe and commodious 
anchorage for small vessels. The entrance lies between Balti- 
more Point on the eastern side, and Sherkin Island or Fort 
Point on the western*. These points being high, and nearly 
perpendicular, and the land within being also elevated, and pre- 
senting nearly the same aspect to an observer in the offing, the 
mouth of the harbour is not easily made out at any considerable 
distance. There are, however, the remains of a small stone Bea^ 
con upon the eastern point, and a ruined House or Fort appears 
on the summit of the western point, which serve to mark 
the entrance. The Fasnet also kept in sight to the eastward 
of the south-eastern end of Cape Clear Island will lead yoir 
within half a mile of the entrance. The dangers in going 
into Baltimore are as follows: l,The Loo Rock, which lies 
on the eastern side of the entrance, in a north-westerly directioD 
from the stone beacon before alluded to, and nearly one^fourth 
of the distance across from the eastern to the western points ; 
it is about 10 fathoms in length and 5 in breadth, trending east 
and west, and appears awash at four hours and a half ebb. 
2, Two small ledges of sunken rocks also on the western side 
under Sherkin Island, one a little to the south-eastward of 
F^rt Point, the other a little to the north-eastward j but they da 

♦View 119. 
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not advance sufficiently from the land to interfere with vessels BaUmon 
navigating in the £ur-way. 3> The Perch Rock, so called from a 
pole or perch erected thereon, lies considerably within the mouth 
of the harbour, in the direction of N.3^W. (N.N.E. JE.) 
fnmi the stone Beacon, and appears a little before half-ebb; the 
ground is both . foul and shallow for a considerable distance 
round the Perch Westward, north-westward, and nordiward, in 
which direction several heads occasionally dry. There are other 
ledges of rocks in difTerent parts of this harbour, but their 
contiguity to the land, or distance from the anchoring ground^ 
renders a description of them unnecessary. When intending to 
enter the harbour of Baltimore, and for which you must have 
a leading wind, so as to enable you to fetch the anchorage without 
tacking, steer boldly in N.S^'E. (N. N. E. } E.), without being 
discouraged by the threatening aspect of the cliffs on both sides, 
keeping one^third of the whole distance across nearer to the 
western than to the eastern point, until the ruined Abbey 
which stands in a small Ught on Sherkin Island -bears W* 
(N. W. b. W. } W.) ; then anchor in as nearly mid-channel as 
circiAistanoes will permit. By keeping one-third nearer to the 
western than to the eastern land you pass to the westward of the 
Loo ; and when Baltimore new Church appears in sight over the 
sandy beach, on the starboard hand g<Hng in, you will be consi- 
derably to the northward of, or within, that rock. There is always 
a ground-swell in this harbour when the wind prevails between 
W.b.N. and S. E., which increases very considerably in bois- 
terous weather. The winds from the southward of east or west 
will prove leading-winds in, and those which blow from the 
northward of east or west fair out. 

There is accommodation in this harbour in what is called the 
outer anchorage, to the south-westward of the Perch, for one or 
two small frigates, in at least 24 feet water ; and eighteen or 
twenty vessels, whose draughts do not exceed 9 feet, may find 
good shelter to the south-eastward of the Perch, in what is 
called the inner anchorage. Vessels under the draught of 7 feet 
may find shelter afloat every where and in any numbers, or they 
may take the ground abreast of O'DriscoU's Quay, where th^ 
will lie on mud. 
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In the outer anchorage moor east and west, and in the inner 
one N. W. and S. E. The greatest rise tfnd fiedl of the tide after 
a series of moderate weather is 13 feet. The flood sets right in 
through the entrance^ and the ebb as directly out. It is high 
water full and change at IV hours ten minutes. The watering- 
place is at Baltimore Town. 

Between Kedge Island and Toe Head there is an inlet of the 
sea, called Barlog Bay> which winds curiously into the interior, 
forming as it were a complete lake, and possessing very deep 
water ; in the outer part of it fishing-boats may occasionally 
. find shelter in 5 feet water, but there is no passage even for boats 
to the lake within. On an island in the centre of this lake stands 
one of the ancient strong-holds of the O'DriscoUs, and the scenery 
around is beautiful. 

The Stags of Castlehaven are situated about 9 miles N.78** E. 
(E.S.E. J E.) from Cape Clear, Ij miles S. 16° E. (S.b.W.) 
from the Signal- tower on Toe Head, and 12 miles from Gralley 
Head, in the. direction of S. 65° W. (W. \ N.) They are high, 
rugged, and precipitous, and, with the exception of the sauth- 
western end, tolerably steep-to, having frtxn 12 to 16 fattioms 
elose to them on all sides. There is a very good and safe pas- 
sage between these rocks and Toe Head, keeping rather nearer 
to the Stags than to the land, in which there is not less than 21 
fathoms water. 

Townsend Harbour is 3 J miles N.27°E. (N.Kb.E.) from 
the Stag Rocks, and affords very good shelter for vessels of 14 
feet draught, against all winds, except from between S. S. W. and 
S. b. £. ; the&'j send in a very heavy breaking sea, though not so 
as to endanger the riding of any vessel whose ground-tackling 
can be depended upon. The entrance lies between Horse Island 
on the western side, and a remarkable high flat Rock called the 
Skiddy on the eastern side, the distance between them being 
nearly half a mile *. The latter is steep-to ; but there is a small 
ledge which projects in an easterly direction from Horse Island, 
nearly two cables lengths from the shore, having only 8 feet 
upon its shoalest part, which of course must be guarded against 
when rounding the latter with westerly winds. There is no other 

♦ View 120. 
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danger to the eastward of Horse Island save what is in sight. QuiUl\mm9-^ 
Having passed this island, steer in as nearly mid-channel as 
possible until you perceive the Stag Rocks open betweoi Horse 
Island and the shore to the westward of the said island. These 
rocks touching the western point of Flea Island, so as nearly to 
be concealed by it, is the leading mark up the harbour and to 
the anchorage*. There is not less than 9 fathoms water at the 
mouth of the harbour, nor less than 5 abreast of the ruined 
tower in Castlehaven ; it gradually shoalens to 10 feet, and to 
less as you proceed eastward upon the before-mentioned leading 
mark. There is a small rocky head lying off Reen Point to^ 
the north-eastward, which makes it necessary that the above lead- 
ing mark or a mid-channel course should be preserved. 

Neither the ebb or flood here possess any strength. It is high TWet. 
water lull and change at IV o'clock, and the water rises and 
ialls on high spring tides 12 feet. 

The entrance to Glandore Harbour lies to the north-eastward of OUmd^rt, 
Ragged Island and between Fyleshawk Head, on which there is 
a Signal-tower to the eastward, and Adam Island to the west- 
ward. Glandore Harbour, though small, is nevertheless capable 
of affording very good shelter to vessels of even three hundred 
tons burthen, upon excellent holding-ground, and against aU 
winds, except from between S. W. and S. E. b. E., which send 
in a turbulent sea. About one mile from the mouth of the har- 
bour, and nearly midway between the small bland and eastern 
land, lies the southernmost of the rocks called the Dangers, 
which appears at half-ebb. These rocks, four in number, lie 
neariy in a straight line, N. 33** W. (N. ) W.) There is a chan- 
nel between them and the shore on both sides, with 24 to 36 feet , 
water ; the western channel, however, I consider the best, because 
of its sim{der guiding mark, viz., the western end of Adam 
Island in one with the eastern end Of the little isolated green 
rock which lies in the centre of the harbour, called Small Island. 
The leading mark through the eastern channel is a remarkable 
Chasm in the profile of the Hill situated inland to the north- 
westward of Mr. Roche's House in one with the south-western 
gable end thereof. Mr. Roche's House is the highest of two . 

* View 121. 
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Qimkhre, buildings Standing among the trees at the head of the harboof^ 
These marks^ however, though well known to those who have been 
once, into Glandore, cannot possibly be taken up by a stranger 
from the offing. Vessels in that predicament/ therefore^ had 
better anchor between Adam Island and the small island south* 
ward of the Dangers. When standing in from the south-east* 
ward for Glandore or Castle Townsend^ during the night, keep a 
good look out, bearing in mind that when Cape Clear Light 
begins to be eclipsed by Toe Head you will not be more than 
half a mile from the southern projection of Ragged Island. 

DmiffRock. ^ About 8 miles from Ragged Island, in Ae direction of 
N. 67° E. (E. J S.), is situated Galley Head; half a mile from 
which, in the direction of S. 61° W. (W.), lies the Duly Rock, 
which appears at half-ebb. There are 16 fathoms in the stream 
of this rock westward, 15 fathoms close to its southern extremity, 
and a good, though ncurrow, channel between it and Galley Head 
for small vessels. 

Nearly 5 leagues from Galley Head, in the direction of 
N.73°E. (E.b.S.), Ues the Old Head of Kinsale, which id 
rendered remarkable by two Towers, both of which are white* 
washed, and between which stand the black ruins of Baron de 
Courcy's Castle. Viewed also in any direction to the eastward 
of north-east, or westward of N. N. W., the Old Head j^resents 
' a long projecting bluff appearance, with a deep bight on each 
side ; that to the westward being Courtmacsherry, and that to the 
eastward Kinsale Harbour. On the southernmost tower of the 
Old Head a stationary light is kept ; the light-house is round, 
and 266 feet above the level of the sea. The northernmost 
tower (square) is 25 feet higher. In order to faU in with the 
Old Head, when coming in from the offing, keep Knockmeldown 
Hill N. 31° E. (N. E. b. E.)* Between Galley Head and that 
of Kinsale are the Seven Hfeads, on which a square Signal-tower 
is erected. 

Kimak. The Harbour of Kinsale, though narrow at its entrance and aU 

the way up to the town of Scilly, is nevertheless very safe, and is 

capable of receiving vessels of any size. The entrance is formed 

by Hangman Point on the eastern, and Money Point on the 

* See the Views 125 and 130. 
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western side, and lies about 4 miles distant from the pitch of the Kimaie, 
Old Head of Kinsale, in the direction of N. 20° E. (N. E.) 
After rounding the JSieam Rock, which lies under the eastern 
side of the Old Head, with 7 fathoms close to it, steer for the 
harbour's mouth, by keeping the whole of Charles Fort, which is 
an extensive castellated building considerably within the har- 
bour's mouth, open to the westward of Hangman Point, and 
minding not to bring the said Fort within its own apparent 
breadth of Money Point* on the larboard hand; and, having 
reached well within the former Point, keep as near mid-channel 
as possible, and anchor until you obtain a pilot. Cove anchorage- 
is the one generally resorted to, and it affords very good shelter 
even with the wind right in. It lies a little within or to the 
north-westward of Charles Fort, and about a cables length and a 
half from the shore. There is, however, water enough for the 
largest ships close up to the town of Kinsale; the channel to 
which lies dose along the Eastern shore, but it is very narrow and 
circuitous, and renders the assistance of a pilot necessary. The 
wind between S. S. W. and E. S. E. is a free wind in, and from 
W. N. W. to N. E. a fair one out. 

There is a bar of coarse sand a little to the southward of KiiualeBar, 
Charles Fort, having only 10 feet on it at low-water spring tides. 
You are within or to the northward of this bar when the body of 
Charles Fort bears N. 78^ E. (E. S. E. i E.), and drop thence 
almost immediately into deep water. The dangers in going into 
Kinsale Harbour are. Farmer Ledge on the larboard hand, and 
Bulman Rock on the starboard. The former lies close to the 
western shore, and dries at three-quarters ^b. The Bulman lies 
above two oables lengths to the southward of Hangman Point, 
and has only 3 feet on it at low water. By keeping Charles 
Fort wholly open (as above directed) to the westward of Hang- 
man Point, you will pass considerably to the westward of the 
Bulman, and by not bringing the said Fort within its own ap- 
parent breadth of Money Point, you will avoid the ledge called 
the Farmer. 

During the night there is a faint light kept on Charles Fort KmakLigki, 
for the guidance of vessels bound into Kinsale. When running 

♦ View 122. 
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Khuak, for the harbour however, in a very dark night, some caution is 

necessary, as you have no other guide, save the counter-position 
of the latter light and the one on the Old Head, to lead you to 
the Narrows at the entrance of the harbour ; and as the mouth 
thereof is not in a direct line between these two beacons, it is in 
that case very di£Scult for a stranger to hit. Under these circum- 
stances I would recommend an ofBng until day-light, or till 
a pilot can be procured, unless pressed by circiunstances. The 
water between the Old Head and the mouth of the harbour 
shoalens^ gradually fiom 20 to 7 fathoms — ^the latter depth is 
between the two points. By keeping the southernmost Sovereign 
Island twice its own apparent breadth open to the southward of 
Proward Point* you. will pass to the southward or without the 
Bulman ; and the Middle of the said Island in one with Froward 
Point will carry you between the Bulman and the land. You 
^ may anchor any where under the Old Head without the har- 
bour's mouth as long as you keep Charles Fort in sight to the 
eastward of Money Point, in from 7 to 14 fathoms water, where 
the ground is tolerably good, and where you will find shelter 
against the wind, when between west, and round northerly to 
N. N. £. Should the wind veer to the southward, it will be fair 
for entering the harbour. 

Sumdjf Cove, There is a small inlet to the westward of Kinsale Harbour 
and between it and the Old Head, named Sandy Cove, in which 
from 2 to 7 fathoms will be found. Its entrance, however, is 
much contracted, and only used by coasters and hookers. 

Oftier Bavm. About 2 J miles to the eastward of the entrance to Kinsale is 
Oyster Haven, close off the mouth of which lie those two huge 
<^^^ rocks called the Great and Little Sovereigns. Oyster 
Haven, though it presents an inviting entrance, is merely a creek 
or inlet of the sea, and will not afford any shelter with the wind 
from between the south and west to vessels drawing more than 
8 fiset water, and those must occasionally lie aground. Winds, 
in the above direction, send in so heavy a sea as to render riding 
in the harbour's mouth actually impracticable. You may pass 
with perfect safety on either side of the Great Sovereign, giving 
it a berth of 2 cables. 

♦ View 123. 
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Barry Point, on which there is a Signal-tower, is 2 miles to Barry P^mt, 
the eastward of Oyster Haven ; Flat Head 2 miles to the east- 
ward of Barry Point ; and Robert Head, on which Uiere is also 
a Signal-tower, soi^ewhat more than 1^ miles to the eustward of 
Flat Head. 

Off Robert Head lies Daunt Rock, on the shoalest part of •Doimii Bock. 
which there is not more than 10 feet water ; on other parts there 
are 24 and 30 feet; and close to it, on all sides, 8 fitthoms. This 
rock trends nearly in an E. N. E. and W. S. W. direction, and is, 
including the rocky ground which surrounds it, about iDne-sixth 
of a mile in length, and one-eighth in breadth. It lies nearly in 
the fair^way of vessels passing between Cork and Kinsale, and is 
the more dangerous as it seldom J^reaks, unless under a heavy 
swell*. 



Prom Roche L%bt.house,l f d 

it bears ) ^ * ^\ 4t 



distant 
•5 miles. 
Fr«mtheToweronRobertjg44,g 3^g^ ^,^ ^^ 

Head ) 

From the extremity of Ro-Lgy, J. gg ^^^ ^ 

bert Head J 

From the Old Head ofL 530^, ^j. j^ ,3.5 ^^ 

Kmsale j 

Mr. French's House at Wisquinney, or Cusquinney, formerly 
Dr. Roger's, kept in sight to the eastward of the point of land 
under Camden Fort, will lead half a mile to the eastward of 
Daunt Rock. Temple Breedy Church, the only conspicuous 
church in that direction, touching the land at Friar Pointf , will 
lead two-thirds of a cable within, or to the westward of it. The 
Great Sovereign touching Flat Head | will lead you mid-way 
between the rock and Robert Head. Frowari Point just open to 
the southward of the Little Sovereign (Great Sovereign at the 
same time appearing in pne with the middle of the high land at 
Dunmorty) will lead two-thirds of a mile to the south-eastward of 
the rock. By keeping Robert Tower in one with the extremity 

* A buoy has been lately placed on this rock ; black with a white head, 
and " Daunt Rock** painted thereon. 

t View 125. J View 124. 
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Ddtmt JUck. of Robert Head, you will pass about a quarter of a mile to the 
southward of it. The western extremity of Dog Nose (under 
Fort Carlisle) touching Cork Beg will lead you between the Rock 
and Robert Head, one-third nearer to the head than to the rock. 
The only marks that can be obtained for the Rock (the shoalest 
part) are two bouses in Robert Cove, kept in the following posi- 
tion : the northern House^ which is white and double, touching the 
northern point of land that forms the entrance, and the southern 
House, which is single and built of dark grey stone, touching the 
southern point thereof; a large blue-slated Farm-house> in ruins, 
in the rocky Bay, between Flat Head and Robert Head, wiU, at 
the same time, appear immediately vertical over the pitch of the 
Heads. 

Cork Harhotir. Four miles and a half from Robert Head, in the direction of 
N. 21^ E., lies the entrance to Cork Harbour, on the eastern aide 
of which stands Roche Light-house. To the south-westward of 
this point lie the Stags Rocks ; but they do not exceed the dis- 
tance of a cables length from the point, and never wholly cover. 
The light in Roche Tower exhibits toward the sea a gloomy red 
appearance, but towards the harbour it is bright. 

The entrance to Cork Harbour lies between Roche Tower or 
Light-house to the eastward, and Ringabella Creek to the west- 
ward. This harbour is very extensive, easy of access, and will 
afford shelter to vessels of any size, and in any number, against 
all winds that blow ; the ground too is good for holding, and the 
depths of water throughout vary from 4 to 14 fathoms. The 
anchorage in the harbour may properly be divided into inn^ and 
outer, Uie former being within the Spit, and the latter without, or 
to the southward of it. The first affords a secure station for the 
refitting and equipment of vessels ; but the second is merely used 
as a temporary roadstead. The Spit alluded to is a mixture of 
sand, shingle, and mud, stretching more than a mile fit>m Haul- 
bowline Island, with a certain degree of convexity in an easteiiy 
direction, parallel to the shore at Cove ; and from the Old Fort, 
on this shore, a tongued shoal extends in a southerly direction, 
so that this part of the channel is justly called the Narrows. 

Prom the entrance of Cork Harbour to these Narrows, and 
through them up to the anchorage off the town of Cove, the 
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fair*way is accurately marked by a double series of buoj^s, white Cork ihrhmr. 

on the western side of the channel, and black on its eastern 

side*. 

The principal dangers to be apprehended in entering the har- 
bour are^ the Harbour Rock, and the Great and little Turbot 
Banks, which Ue directly in the fair-way of the entrance ; of these 
the Harbour Rock is the outermost. It bears from Roche Point Harhomr Rod, 
N. 56°W. (N. N.W. iW.), is distant four-tenths of a mile 
therefrom, and has only 14 feet upon it at low-water spnng tides. V 

The Ipng northern mark for this Rock is, Mr. French's House at 
Cuskinney, (a white house, very remarkably situated among the 
tr^es to the eastward of Cove Town, and a little elevated above 
the water's edge, with a flag-staff iji front of it,) touching the 
lowest point of the land at Dog Nose f . On the eastern end of 
the Harbour Rock a buoy. No. 1^ is jdaced in 4 fathoms at low 
water, to which it has lately been removed frt>m the centre of the 
rock : the buoy is white, with a red rim round the top. The marks 
for it are Cuskinney House appearing over the lowest point of the 
land at Dog Nose, and a Cottage;]; near the shore on the eastern 
land on with a gateway on the hill behind it. There is also a 
small house with the gable end fronting the rock, between the 
cottage and the gateway, so that the cottage, gable, and gateway 
appear in one. 

One-third of a mile frt>m the Harbour Rock, in the direction of Grrmi 7Wr&o/. 
N. 10^ W. (N. b. E. i E.), Ues the south end of the Great Turbot 
Bank, which extends from thence in a N. b. W. direction about a 
quarter of a mile. The shoalest water is feet on its eastern 
^de, on other parts frt>m 18 to 24 feet. The western cross marks 

* Several alterations having taken place in the banks of this harbour 
since Captain White made his survey, it became necessary to change the 
poattkm and colour of many of the buoys ; and this has been most judi* 
eiously executed by Mr. Alves, the resident nf^X victualler, at Haulbowline 
Jaland, under the direction of the Lords Commitsionerf of the Admiralty» 
and with the sanction of the Commissioners of the harbour. Captain 
White*8 directions and marks have therefore been so far altered as to apply 
to the present state of the banks and buoys.—Hydrog. Office^ 1835. 

t View 126. 

X Ti)ere has latdy been annexed two other cottages to the south end; 
the i&rst thatched, the other of two stories and slated. 
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Qtrk Marhmr. for the middle of this bank are as follows : a remarkable dark- 
Gnus TtarUi. jj^own Stone Building, on the prediMtoUB part of Kenly Cove 
Point, touching the projecting part of the land south-eastward of 
Temple-Breedy Church, or the white House ia Ringabella Bay 
touching the point of land at Kenly Cove, just alluded to. The 
buoy that lay about the centre of this bank has been removed to 
its eastern end in 4 fothoms. This buoy, No. 2, is white, with a 
black rim round the top, and the marks for it are, the west end of 
• ' Lower Harbour View on with Mr. French's Flag^staff at Cus- 

kinney ; a Gateway on the hill on the eastern land inside, of the 
light-house over the north end of the clump of cottages, with an 
enclosed garden behind them, occupied by the coast-guard ; and 
Carrig-Mahon House on the north side of Monkstown Hill on 
with Coolgrena Cottage, near Black Point, the cottage about 
twice its own apparent breadUi open of the red cliff near 
Ringaskiddy. 
IMe TMot. The Little Turbot Bank lies about two cables lengths d»e 
north (N. N. E. | B^ from the Great Turbot. This bank, ad- 
vances in a south-easterly direction from Ram Point, under 
Camden Fort, with a depth of 23 feet ; but dose to the eastward 
of these two banks, as well as between them, there are 7, 8, and 
9 fothoms water. 
White or The first buoy, on the west side within the Turbot Baa:ik^ is 

* Camden Buoy, No. 3, white, lying in 4 fathoms on the edge of 
the bank projecting from Camden Fort. Three other white buoys, 
all lying in 4 fathoms, mark the western side of the channel befoie 
arriving at the Lower Spit Buoy ; namely, Crosshaven or Curlaaa 
Buoy, No. 4, to the northward of the entrance to Crosshaven ; 
Chapel Hole or Spike Buoy, No. 5, off the eastern end or Spit of 
Spike Island ; and the east Haulbowline Bank Buoy, No. 6, on 
the eastern extremity of the bank of that name. 
^11^ ^ The next is the Lower Spit Buoy, No. 8, quartered black and 

white on the top, and alternate black and white rings on the side, 
lying in 2^ fathoms. Its mafks are, the village of Crosshaven 
just shut in with the eastern end of Spike Island, and a large 
white House (Colonel Burke's) to the S. W. of Ballybrickan, just 
open of the N. W. point of Rocky Island. 
Ntw Spii About 160 fathoms to the north-eastward of that buoy. No. 8, 

Bttojf, 
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on the extremity of a SpSt lately grown up, a new white buoy, Cork Harb^mr, 
No. 7, has been placed in 4 fathoms, with the following marks : '•^•^ JVy* 
Ballybrickan House mer the Ma3t-house on Haulbowline Island, 
being its own apparent breadth open of the South Victualling 
Store ; and the N. E. angle of a very high narrow House by itself, 
at the east end of Lynch's 0uay at Cove, (Atkinson's, the boat- 
builder,) just open of the western angle of Cove Church. Between 
these bncrjrs, at 50 fathoms distance from the chequered buoy, 
No. 8, there are 23 feet at low watei*, and at a quarter of a cable 
outside of the white buoy there are 44 fathoms^. 

At low water the Spit is dry to a great extent, Mid steep-to all ^PP^ SpH 
along its northern edge, near Which a white buoy. No. 9, called 
the Upper Spit Buoy, is placed, With 9 feet close outside of it, 
»ad 4 fethoras water at the distance of 34 fadioms. 

On the eastern side of the havbour, an extensive rocky flat pro- B/ack or 
jects from Dog Nose, and frbm thence northerly and easterly ^^^"^ ^*'^' 
round the peninsula of CoiIl Beg, being distant from the land in 
some places nearly half a mile. This shoal k distinguished by 
Avee black buoys along its western edge, in 4 fathoms ; namely, 
the buc^ off Dog Nose, No. 10, Cork Beg Buoy, No. 11, and 
White Gate Buoy, No. 12. The Bkek Rock, which has a beacon Biack Rock, 
on it, rises from the bank a little to the westward of Cork Beg^ 
but is so close to the phore as to be oooapletely out of the way of 
navigation ; it shews at half ebb. Aghada Church, kept open to 
the northward of Cork Beg, leads to the northward of it, and the 
land in the vicinity of Robert Head, wholly shut in with the 
land to the southward of Fort Gamcfen, will lead very close to the 
westward of it. 

The flat just deseribed is met in an oblique direction by another Norik-Eau 
from the northern shore, on the south-western edge of which, on a *^^' 
prcgecting point, lies what is called the N. E. Buoy, No. 13, black 
(formerly red), in 4 fathoms. Its marks are, the north end of 
Ballybrickan House jusi touching the southern point of Coney 

* It thould be here stated tbat Adflural Knight's Ohari, which was 
published in 1S01, does not shftw any extension of thie Spit in tbat diiectioD, 
and therefore we must infer that this exterior bank did not then exbt. 

The same causes which have extended the Spit have, more or less, en- 
larged the whole of this great bank.— Hyrfrof. Office, 1835. 

o2 
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Cork HdrUmr. Island^ and the Flag-staff at Cuskinney on with the centre of the 

Eaittm Buotft. N. W. Windows of Cuskinney House. The next is Cuskinney 

bH^T^ Buoy, No. 14, a new black buoy, in 4 fathoms on the N. W. edge 

Wreck Buoy, of the same flat. One quarter of a mile to the north-westward of 

the N. E. buoy is a red buoy. No. 15, on an old wreck, in 9 feet. 

QuartmHne Between these two flats lies the Quarantine Ground (on which 

there is a black mooring boy. No. 16,) and the channel up to 

Rostellan. There are various other narrow channels and swatches, 

in the muddy banks with which Cork harbour abounds, all of 

which are resorted to by lighters and other small craft, at proper 

periods of tide. 

The capacity of the Ship Channel into Cove Harbour is very 
much straitened by the steep flats before described, no part 
thereof exceeding in breadth the distance between Forts Carlisle 
and Camden, from whence it winds circuitously between the 
buoys, narrowing at the same time as you proceed northerly, so 
that no one leading mark can be taken up and acted upon con- 
tinuously from the harbour's moqth ; though, by attention to the 
buoys and to the lead, a vessel may be worked in or out at any 
Uadmg time. The best channel for large ships will be found to the 

Comrte, 

eastward of the Harbour Rock and of the Turbot Bank, as 
at low-water spring tides there is no continuous deep water to 
the westward of those shoals, for any vessel drawing more than 
23 feet. 

When running for Cove, therefore, endeavour to pass between 
Roche Point and the buoy of the Harbour Rock, or between 
the latter and the buoy of the Great Turbot Bank : the first may 
easily be effected, by rounding the point within the distance of a 
quarter of a mile, or by keeping Mr. French's House at Cuskinney 
wholly shut in with the point at Dog Nose, which will also lead 
you to the eastward of the Great and Little Turbot Banks. 
Having arrived within or to the northward of these banks, which 
you will have effected when the round stone Tower, on the 
heights near Ringaskiddy, appears four times its own breadth 
open to the northward of the lowest part of the declining land 
under CanKlen Fort, steer for the middle of Spike Island, keeping 
as nearly ipid-way as possible between Forts Carlisle and 
Camden, until two remarkable houses, situated somewhat inland. 
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to the northward of Mr. French's House at Cuskinney, and to Cork Hwrhwr. 
the eastward of the old Fort, denominated Upper and Lower 
Harbour View, appear in the following position, viz. the northern- 
most house (Upper Harbour View) appearing between Mr. 
French's House and the southernmost house (Lower Harboiu* 
View), three-fourths nearer to the latter than the former ; both 
these houses are of a whitish colour^ and roofed alike with blue 
slate, the upper one is also weather slated half-way down its 
front*. This mark will lead up between the shoals towards Cove 
Town, and very close along the eastern bend of the Spit, near SpU, 
the chequered buoy. No. 8, though in not less than 4 fathoms at 
half-tide. Continue running upon the leading mark just given, 
until two white- washed marks in the upper and lower walls of the 
old Fort or Hospital appear in onef . This last mark will lead 
you round the chequered buoy. No. 8^ and when Ballybrickan 
House begins to come into contact with the south-western angle 
of the Buildings on Haulbowline Island, you should haul sud- 
denly to the westward, steering N. W.b.W. towards a large 
Storehouse on the upper Quay at Cove, for about 2 cables length, 
and then W. N. W. parallel to the beach at Cove, until Roche 
Tower shuts in with the eastern end of Spike Island, which is 
the best mark for anchoring, and where you will find from 4 to Cw Amckor' 
9 fathoms water. 

Large vessels, particularly at low water, should pass to the 
eastward of the new white buoy. No. 7, and, after rounding it at 
a quarter of a cable length distance, may haul suddenly round to 
the westward as before. 

To pass between the Harbour Rock and Turbot Bank, keep the 
white house in Ringabella Bay twice its own apparent breadth 
open to the southward of Kenly Cove Point. You may, however, 
anchor (as has already been stated) any where, in what is termed Chutr Road. 
the Outer Road, between the buoy of the Spit and Fort Camden, 
either upon the above leading mark, or indeed in any other posi- 
tion, consulting only the proximity of the shoals. 

Vessels beating into or out of Cork Harbour should know that Tidet. 
the tide of flood sets^ b the first instance, into the bight formed 

* Part of the weather slating has been lately removed. t View 127. 
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OrkHarbfmr. between Dog Nose and Roche P^t, and thenee oblUitielQr 
aQn>ss toward^ Crossbaveu, where it is again warped kito a Borth- 
eaaterty direction, which produces corresponding counter-tides 
and eddies aloi^ both Acres. The tide of ebb has a directly 
opposite tendency. It is high water at the Cove of Cork on fuH 
and change days, at IV hours 80 minutes^ and the tide rises 
and falls perpendicularly on great sjirings 15 feet. On ordinary 
neaps 8. and 9 feet^ . Iloche Point, as well as Dog Nose, are both 
bold, as is also the western shore, as far up us ihe Great Tuibot 
Bank. 

. The above instructions will suffice ibr the aavi^tion ^ot dbe 
harbour, supposing the buoys to have been removed; but at 
present the ship channd is well defined, hj-ihe positions of the 
huoys oa the shoals, the westenLliniits of ^he channel, us already 
sla(;ed> beingipointed out by white faioys, and thceastern Hmite 
thereof .by blaok ones, none of which are in less than 4 fathoms, 
esteept.the chequered buoy. No. 8,. on the Lower Spit, and the 
white buoy, Nt>. 9, on the Upper Spit. , 

Cposshaven is a ^small Qreek^or inlet, formed byOoraUBBah 
Hill on the northern side, and the land on which Camden Eort 
stands .to the southward. The channel thereinto is very nacrrovr 
and circuitous, and for which no leading marks can be her^ 
given. It has from 8 to 13 feet water, and is. the vesoH of 
ooasters «aid other small vessels Only^ who frequ^ it at proper 
periods of tide. 

From'ai^ position off Roche Tower, to a similar position off 
Poor Head; the course is S. 78°E. (S. E..JE.), and the dis- 
tance 4 miles. From Poor Head to the Ballycotton Islands, the 
course is N. 78° E. (E. S, E. i E.), and the distance 6i miles ; 
and from thence, N. 46°K (E. N. E. } E.), Smiles to Cabb 
Island, which lies off the mouth of Youghal Harbour. 

Between the two Ballycotton Islands there is a rock whidi 
dries at three-quarters ebb, and about a mile N. W. b. W. J W. 
from them, lies a dangerous rock called the Smith, which shews 
at low^water spring tides. In order to avoid this rock, as wdl as 
a projecting reef from the main shore, about half a mile inrtber 
west, keep Cable Island wholly open to the eastward of Bally- 
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eotton Idands^. These islands afford ahalten from aiU westerly BtMfxmm. 
winds, to Ballyootton Bay f . 

The entranee of the' harbour of Youghal lies about 3J^ miles ron^Ac/. 
from Cable lalani in the direction of N. 9° E. (N. E. | N.), and 
though it affords shelter to vessels of 10 feet draughty it is only 
resorted to by those immediately conceraed in the trade of the 
port You may anchor within^ or to the northward of Cable 
Island^ in from 3 to 6 fathoms water^ in order to remain a 
tide, or preparatory to entering Youghal; but with south- 
westerly or south-easterly winds, standing off and on, is to be 
preferred. In order to fall in with the harbour of Youghal 
when coming in from the offing, keep Knockmeldown Hill 

N. 16^K(N.b.E.)t. 

This place is generally described as a bar harbour, and con- 

♦ View 129. 

t A very inteUigent officer (Lieatenant S. Colston, who has been sta- 
tioned in the ndghbourhood of Ballycotton for some yean) recommends that 
vessels bound to Cork or to ports further westward, and obliged to bear up 
inawcsteiiy gale, should take shelter in this bay instead of running for 
the dangeroos bar harbour of Youghal, or of losing still more ground by 
going furthar to the eastward. Here they will be within three hours 
communication by land with Cork, and ready for any favourable change of 
wind. 

He adds that the bay affords good shelter with wmds from south to N.B. ; 
tbesoundhigs are regular and gradual, and the bottom on the west side of the 
bay is a smooth fine sand upon yellow and brown good holding day. The 
most convement anchorage for shelter in a south-westerly gale, is with the 
outer island bearing S.S.E.. Killmahon Church N.N.W., and the Coast 
Guard Station house about S.S.W., in 3 or 3^ fathoms at low water, or 
further out, according to the draft of the vessel. 

The outer island is high and bold, with deep water close-to, and no danger, 
so that a vessel from the west^vard may haul close round it, and suddenly 
get into smooth water. 

The sound between the islands should not be attempted but under very 
uigent drcumstances, and then the S. E. island must be kept close on 
board. Between the inner island and the main, the rocks dry at threfr 
quarters ebb. 

In case of a shift of wind to S. E. or east, which, however, very seldom 
blows, vessds should work out as quickly as po88il>le. 

t View 130. 
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Ytmgha/, s^quendy that impreseion prevents its free use. The i>ar, faow^ 

ever, is nothing more than a gradual decrease in the depth of 
water, in proportion as you approach the land, and this temd-' 
nates in a cluster of sunken rocks and patches of rough ground^ 
on each side of which a channel exists, and through which aba 
the tides, both ebb and flood, run strongly. 

The leading mark through the western channel is, the eastern 
angle of a low high wall, jutting into the sea from the town, kept 
Just perceptibly open of the most prominent perpendicular part of 
the south-western point, which will be then also in one nearly 
with a remarkable white house (to which as remarkable a white 
garden- wall is attached), standing on the distant land at the head 
of the river. Run in with these objects in the positions above 
described, until you get within three cables lengths of the south- 
western point, then steer in mid-channel, and anchor before the 
town. To go through the eastern passage, keep the extremity of 

Ardmort Head, Ardmore Head in sight to the southward of Black Ball Head, 
and steer in this direction until you bring the extreme of the 
eastern shore abreast the town, to the westward ef the eastern 
point at the entrance, but no farther ; then steer in for the bar- 

TWw. hour, and anchor as before directed. It is high water by the 

ground in Youghal at V o'clock, full and change, and the tide 
rises and falls at the springs 13 feet. There is never less water 
over what is termed the Bar than 4 feet at low-water spring 
tides, nor less than 14 at high-water ordinary neaps. Soutfa- 
westeriy winds, however, have a very great effect in increasing 
the depth of water between Ardmore Head and Cable Island, 
so as on some occasions to produce '20 feet on the Bar, while 
those from the north-east have as great an influence in de- 
creasing it. . 

The course from' any position oflF Cable Island, to a corre- 
sponding position off the Hook Light-house, is N. 64° E. (East), 
and the distance is 12 leagues ; between them is the harbour of 

Dtmgarvan, Dungarvan, and the Bay of Tramore ; the former is capable of 
i;eceiving t;hose vessels only which lake the ground, and the 
latter, though it has a specious appearance when viewed from the 
offing, has no safe anchorage whatever ; remaining at sea under 
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•ny circumstances, is preferable to taking shelter in Tramore Tramre. 
Bay*. Tke whole of the coast line, between the Ballycotton 
Idands and Hook Head, is bold, and may be approached as near 
IS one mile> at which distance, along the land, you will have from 
7 to 10 fathoms water. 

On the western side of the entrance into Waterford a Pier has Dumnore. 
been constructed for the reception of the Post-office packets from 
Milford Haven. They lie afloat at all times, with good shelter, 
and at night are led in by a light on the Pier-head, which to 
the southward appears red, but bright to the northward of the 
Pier. Though Dunmore Pier affords a secure anchorage from 
westerly gales, as well as from the prodigious sea which rolls 
along the south coast of Ireland, yet it is ill calculated for a 
refuge harbour, from its very confined space, and from its shal- * 
lowness, there being within the pier-head only one spot with 
more than 14 feet, and 9 to 12 being its usual depth at low 
water. 

The eastern side of the deep estuary of the River Suir is fVinerfird. 
formed by H«ok Headf, on which there is a lofty tower with a 
bright fixed light. The breadth of the channel between this 
Head and Red Point, on the opposite side of the river, is some- 
what more than 2 miles, and the soundings between them vary 
from 5 to -10 fathoms. The western shore between Red Point, 
and a remarkable promontory called Creden Head, is tolerably 
bold ; but along the eastern shore there is a dangerous rocky flat, 
whioh extends, with an irregular edge, from Church Town up as 
&r as the fort of Duncannon. From Creden Head also, a cor- 
reeponding flat extends as fmr as the town of Passage, by which 
the channel is gradually contracted, so as not to exceed one-third 
of a mile when abreast of the fort. The flats which defend the 
western shore are denominated Woods Town and Passage Strands, 

* Many instances it seems are on recoid of the entrance of TVamore Bay 
being mistaken, in thick weather, for that of Waterford. I cannot, however, 
discover the least resemblance between Great Newtown Head and the land to 
the eastward of Brownstown, or in any way imagine how such a mistake can 
eter have arisen. 

t View 131. 
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muerfard. with the Dnimroe Bank : that to the eacrtward is caLtod tbe 
Ballistraw Strand; the two former and the latter dry wholly at 
low water, the Drumroe only partially. 

Beside these, a bar of shingle and sand stretches nearly acrosa 
the channel, in an E. N. E. and W. S. W. direction, between 
Creden Head and Duncannon Fort, and above the former three 
quarters of a mile, having only 12 feet on it at low-water great 
spring tides, and in many places less. 

Creden Head lies 3^ miles from the Light-house, in the 
direction of N. 16® W. (N. b. E.), and very close to it lie the rocks 
called the Woolpacks, which indeed constitute part of the head 
land. The land between Swiny Point and Creden Head ib high, 
while that between the Light-house and Broom Hill is alto- 
gether as low; but the Light-house being white-washed, i3 mit 
readily distinguished when coming from the westward during 
the day, because there is no dark contrasting appearaoioe behind 
it. The soundings between the Light-house and Duncannoft 
Fort are, with the exception of the b&r above mentioned, tole- 
rably regular, the deepest water being rather nearest to the 
eastern than to the western shdre, so that a vessel may woric 
in at any time to an anchorage between the bar atid Duncaanon 
Fort by conunon attention to the lead, but a pilot is necessary 
to work farther in. In all parts df the (Channel there is 
tderable shelter, except with the wind from between W. S. W. 
and S. b. E. 

Coming from the southward, and bound into the Suir, steer for 
Creden Head, giving the Light-house Point a berth, when 
rounding it, of half a mile, in order to avoid the in- shore tides 
which are irregular. When abreast of Creden Head, which is 
bold close to, steer for Duncannon Fort, taking care to keep as 
nearly as possible upon a straight line drawn from the former 
to the latter, which will clear the Ballistraw Spit on the star- 
bocu*d hand, and the Drumroe Bank on the other. The north- 
western angle of Duncannon Fort bears from the pitch of Creden 
Head N. 10° E. (N. E.JN.), and the distance between them 
is 2^ miles. When approaching Duncannon Fort, keep your 
lead going, and be cautious of the edge of the Ballistraw Sand, 
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which ig coanected th^rewkb» endeaTOwnng to round the fort at Wctet/ofd. 
\l cables distance; then bring the westernmost extremity of 
Broom Hill in one with the N. W. extremity of the fort, .and 



when distant from the latter a quarter or half a mile, you 
may anchor in from 2 to 5 fathoms water^ ^with tolerably good 
ground. 

The above mark will also lead you up in the fair-way of the 
channel towards Ballyhack Church, which is white, and as soon 
as the perch^ which stands on the nc^rth-eastern edge of the 
Drumroe Bank, appears in one with the northern part of the 
town of Passage, you may steer for the latter, taking care to give 
the pereh a berth of a cables length at least. T^e perch is con- 
spicttous, having a ^raall cask, and it stands dose to the^siouth- 
eastward of a salmon weir. During the night two lights are Jhmeaimom 
exhibited on Duncannon Fort, as a guide to vessels bound up the ^^^ 
river ; but they are too near together to manifest much alteration 
in position, and are therefore only of use as far as compass 
bearings are concerned. They are, however, seen as far south- 
ward as Dunmore, when open of Creden Ilead, and will serve 
during the night as an additional security to ^he &ir-way 
channel. A small tongued shoal runs off southerly from 
Ballyhack Point for above half a cables length, on which the BaU^kmck 
salmon weir is erected : the southern part of this shoal has "^*^* 
only 3 feet on it at low water. In order to avoid it, do not 
give the perch, before alluded to, a berth of more than a cables 
length; or, keep the north-western peak of Futtock Hill in one 
with the low point of land which projects north-westerly from 
Ballyhack. 

It is not, however, probable that any vessel without a pilot jnekorageof 
would venture above Duncannon anchorage, still less that she '^'•^V^^ 
would attempt to run further than Passage Town, between which 
and Ballyhack there is good anphorage one-third nearer to the 
latter, by which the greatest strength of the tide, both ebb and 
flood, will be avoided, and in from 3 to 5 fathoms water. 

Above Ballyhack, Seedes Bank on the eastern shone, and 
another shoal on the opposite side, render the navigation tortuous 
and difficult ; and as the course of the river changes from north- 
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Haiefford. east to south-west, a skilful pilot and the assistance of the flood 
are both necessary to carry any vessel up to Waterford. When 
there, 2 fathoms will be found at low water at a ship*s length 
horn the handsome quay of that thriving city. 

Tidfi. It is high water at Creden Head on full and change days at 

V hours and 20 minutes, and spring tides rise and fall 13 feet,, 
though much depends on the direction of the wind. Southerly 
winds cause an additional elevation of 2 feet^ and northerly 
winds an equal depression. 



Tide Table for the South Coast of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

REMARKS ON THE MOTIONS OF THE TIDES IN 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL AND* IN THE BAY 
OP BISCAY. 



The motions of the tides throughout the English Channel never 
continue long in the same direction, or even on a straight line to 
^ny considerable distance, except in the immediate draughts of 
the different channels and passages, and close along the coast, but 
have a perpetual rotary disposition, making the circuit of the 
compass in twelve hours, and varying in strength as well as 
direction in proportion as they approach the land on either side. 
The ebb and flood in some cases revolve with the course of the 
sun, and in others against it ; and in some cases, perform only 
part of the circle and then retrograde. 

This rotary motion appears, however, to be regular and uni- I^otay Motiom 
form during and after a series of fine weather, and the courses it 
assumes resemble the form of spirals, the dimensions of which 
dilate and contract according to the velocity of the stream and 
the distance irom the shore. Along the coast indeed a periodical 
tide prevails, under the denomination of what is generally termed 
tide and half-tide, tide and quarter-tide, or tide and half-quarter 
tide; though in no instance does it appear to be quite free from 
a rotary disposition excepting very close in shore. 

It may be here premised that there is a remarkable similarity Om/igvnuiom 
whiph characterizes the configuration of the land in the Engfish jruka!aM^/B. 
and Irish Channels, and that some striking peculiarities appear 
conuuon to both^ from among which the following are selected as 
being most coiilspicuous, viz. : — 

The distance from Cape Clear to Carnsore Point (the Narrows 
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GuMfuroHtm of the Irish Channel) b the same nearly as from the Land's End 

%uhchami^it, to Portland (the Narrows of the English Channel). The actual 
breadth of the Narrows in the former (between Carnsore Point 
and St. David's Head) being predsely the same as between Port- 
land and Alderney. 

ondBritM The Bristol Channel is situated, relatively speaking, the same 

in respect to local influence in the former case as the great Bight 
of Cancale is in respect to a similar influence in the latter ; and 
what is also remarkable, it is high water in each at the same 
period, and the water has the same rise in both. 

The distance of Dungeness from Scilly (where the tides meet 
in the English Channel) is precisely the same as that of the Isle 
of Man firom Scilly (where they meet in the Irish sea). 

■P^caygirf Again, the trend of the land between Cape Ortegal and 

Ushant^ and that of the coast between Cape la Hague and 
Brehat, is, relatively speaking, nearly the same, with this exception, 
that on, the Spanish Coast there is nothing to compensate for the 
great Bights of St. Brieuc and Mont St. Michel: the Isle of 
Usbaot and rocks in its vicinity are siiqilarly posited off Brest as 
Alderney and the Casquets are off Cape La Hague; in the 
former case, however, it appears that the tide,.ai low water nearly^ 
begins its course to the N. K» whereas in the lutter caae its jcoune 
at that period is directly the reverse (or S. W.) ; but it would 
be easy to account for this apparent eontraciety. 

The Rocks of Ecrehou, off the Coast of Normandy, are simi^ 
larly situated with the Roche Bonne off the Coast of Poitou; 
and what is remarkable, the set of the tide at each place is 
the same. The late Admiral Sir Robert Calder, m giving a 
description of the Roche Bonne in 1804, states, **that the tide 
** runs round these rocks very strongly, the flood from the 
'' S. S. W., and the ebb from the N. N. £., at nearly^ 2 miles 
*' an hour ; it rises 12 . feet, and it is high water full and 
" change thereon at V or VI o'clock. This is, tide and half-tide 
** with the Isle dTeu.'* This of course means that the stream 
runs to the N. N. £. until half-ebb, and S. S.W. until heOf-fiood 
by the shore ; what is meant by its being high water at full and 
change on these rocks, at V or VI, is, I suppose, the period when 
the stre^im ceases to run northerly ; how else can the term tide 
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and half-tide with the Isle d*Yeu be reconciled according to our Bitcaf <md 
acceptation of the expression ? for it is high water by the ground 
at this island at III^, and also at the Sables d'Olonne. Now 
these remarks will particularly apply (though three hours later) 
to the inclination of the stream at the Ecrehous, where I measured 
the tide ; and I would infer that the causes which contribute 
to the rotary system among the Channel islands, equally operate 
throughout the Bay of Biscay ; and that the eflFects experienced 
in the former case may thence with great plausibility be antici- 
pated in the latter. Under this impression it will not be difficult, <htt*etjhm the 

Bom of Kmcom, 

I conceive, to account for the north-westerly outset from the Bay 
of Biscay^ independently of current, and this I shall now endeavour 
to demonstrate upon the principles to which I have adverted. 

The times of high water (by the ground), at a series of positions 
among the Channel Islands, will be found in page 165 ; on the 
S. coast of Ireland, in page 204 ; on both sides of the English 
Channel^ in this page ; uid the subsequent table will exhibit, 
at one view, the set of the tides at a variety of stations in the 
offing, where it was actually measured while the vessel was at 
anchor. 



Tide Table for the Enoush Chankel. 
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Table shewing the Direction (Magnetic) of the Tide fob 
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QmtinitaHon of That the principal portion of water which fills the two Chan- 
a/ier High and nels and the Bay of Biscay comes, in the first instance, from the 
^ ^'^"^ northward and westward, may be proved by comparative observa- 
tions on the times of high water at Mizen Head, Ushant, SciUy, 
and Cape Ortegal ; in all these places the stream in the ofling 
continues in motion some time after it is high water by the 
ground as well as after it is low water, and this is generally 
denominated tide and half-tide, tide and quarter-tide, &c. 

Now, by referring to the several positions in the preceding 
table, E, I, M, N, S, W, where the set and velocity of the stream 
were measured, it would seem that the English and Irish Chan- 
nels resist the direct ingress of the tide generally until about 
half-flood, the stream until that period running principally 
south-westerly and westeriy ; and that the tide of flood enters 
the Bay of Biscay in greater proportion from the westward than 
from the northward, the main body of it being principally 
directed towards Bayonne as towards the vertex of a triangle. 
Secondly, that it varies its direction north-easterly and northerly 
as the water in the Bay accumulates, and as the indraught con> 
sequently decreases. Thirdly, that from the peculiar configura- 
tion of the shores which form the Bay, added to the consideration 
that it possesses no outlet, and presents a direct obstacle to the 
progress of the water eastward, they are thereby better adapted 
to receive any immediate impression from the westward thaji the 
contracted openings of the two channels. Fourthly, that as the 
superficial content of the Bay exceeds that of the English and 
Irish Channels together, by about one-fifth part, the quantity of 
water compressed into the former space must proportionably 
exceed the quantity which enters the two latter as well in weight 
as in altitude. Fifthly, that the stream will set out from Che 
Bay with much greater influence in a northerly than in a west- 
erly direction, because the same operations which conspire to 
augment the level in the southern part of the Bay, where there 
is nb direct egress, will, from the property of fluids, produce a 
corresponding discharge in that quarter where there is an open- 
ing; and because the tide along the north coast of Spain having 
the advantage of two hours devation over that in the vicinity of 
Ushant and Scilly, sets towards the lower level to the northvrard. 
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And rixthly, as the trend of the coast between Bayonne and the 
Penmaiics is north-westerly, so the discharged waters, which par- 
•take of the nature of a tangential force, must assume the same 
direction, and will therefore cross the mouths of the two channels 
with such influence as to warp the streams in each out of their 
natural courses. 

This event seems to take place in the vicinity of Ushant and 
Scilly at about One hour flood, at which period it is nearly Three 
hours flood in the southern parts of the Bay ; and nearer Cape 
Clear it takes place at Four hours ebb, which evidently proves 
the joint action of the English Channel and the Bay of Biscay. 
At half-flood the stream in the Bay and in the mouths of the 
two Channels, and along the English, French, and Irish Coasts, 
inclines generally to the north-eastward, and ultimately south- 
eastward, revolving' for the most part with the course of the sun, 
until at length the level in the two channels preponderating over 
that in the offing, the bias is reversed, and the water commences 
its retreat westward and south-westward ; and this event seems to 
take place, as was before observed, at the period of half-ebb. 
Again, if the relative position of the French and Spanish Coasts, 
as regards the set of the stream at the Roche Bonne, are con- 
sulted and compared with the ti^nd of the shores between Cape 
la Hague and Brehat, it will be easy to conceive that the tide at 
half-flood must also run to the north-eastward and northward in the 
Bay of Biscay; for, as it has been already observed, in proportion as 
the cause which creates the indraught progr^sively loses its effSsct 
along the coast of Spain, so will the volume of water accumulated 
there as progressively seek a level in some other direction, though 
without interfering with the direction of the local tide along 
shore ; for it must be recollected, that at the particular period 
to which we now advert, it is Five hours flood in the southern 
parts of the Bay, and that consequently the harbours and inlets 
along the coast of Spain, and to a certain extent along the 
coast of France also, are nearly replete, and the indraught 
by degrees is reversing its influence. 

At the period of high water, in the southern and south-eastern 
parts of the Bay, the water begins to retreat ; and as the mouths 
of the rivers along the coast of France are all directed to the 
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nortb' westward, their local discharge must be continued in a 
north-westerly direction for six hours, that is, between the periods 
of high and low water there. I therefore conceive, that between 
the tinae of high water on the coast of Spain and half-ebb at 
Ushant (a period of four hours and a half), the water retreating 
from the Bay north-westward receives an additional impulse from 
the various rivers which fall into it ; and that the north-western 
set from the Bay, prolonged by a contribution of three hours 
more tide, runs undisturbedly until half-ebb in the Channel. 

In support of this hypothesis^ I may advert to the authority 
of Rear- Admiral Sir Henry Hotbam, who states that he found 
the ebb-tide at the Birvideaux running N. W. by compass during 
the equinox at the rate of 2 knots. 

I have thus accounted for eight hours direct tide from the Bay- 
north-westward, that is from the period of One hour flood until 
half-ebb, without calling in the aid of. any current ; and I shall 
now endeavour to account for the other four hours, from the period 
of half-ebb to One hour flood, on the same principle. 

At half-ebb in the English and Irish Channels (the period of 
Five hours ebb in the south-eastern parts of the Bay), the tide, 
generally spe&king, commences its progress westward and south- 
westward, and also at the Roche Bonne; but on the Little Sole 
and Jones banks it begins to run in that direction an hour and 
a half sooner, which plainly evinces the period when the level 
in the Channel begins to predominate ; and proves also, that the 
.outset from the Bay, though calculated to run southerly at the 
period of half-ebb, is not wholly paralyzed in a north-westerly 
direction. 

It is therefore evident that a large proportion of the north- 
western stream from the Bay progressively incorporates with that 
in the offing, between the parallels of 48° and 49°, and between 
the meridians of 6° and 8°, after the period of high water in the 
southern parts of the Bay ; and, being arrested thereby, is again 
carried to the south-westward between half-ebb and One hour 
flood, where it once more unite? with the main body of water, 
which is then setting in towards Bayonne along the coast of Spain 
from the westward ; the level at this particular period again in- 
viting the water there as before — thus generating and keeping up 
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a continual revolving motion round the confines of the Bay, nearly 
similar to that among the Channel Islands. 

In order to prove the amount of the influence of this stream 
from the Bay, let it be supposed that a ship takes her departure 
from the position E, in 51° 7' N. and 9° 7' W., at the period of 
three-quarters flood (by the ground), and to go direct to M, in 
49"* 2' N. and 6j° W., at the constant hourly rate of 5^ knots. 
Then, by referring to the run of the tides at E and M, it will 
follow that during her run she will have experienced seventeen 
hours of tide to the westward of north and south, and only seven 
to the eastward of those points, and that the hourly velocity of 
the former will have exceeded that of the latter in the ratio of five 
to three ; fi-om which it will appear that she has- to contend not 
only with the actual set, but also with the increased velocity. 

Let us now compare this statement with the alleged deviations of 
the Hector, Comwallis, and Atlas, East-India ships ; the latter of 
which, lying- to in a south-western gale for* thirteen days, would ' 
consequently have experienced, in that region, an excess of no 
less than one hundred and thirty hours tide to the westward of 
north and south. 

These considerations will, I conceive, fully account for the 
increased rapidity of the tide in the Sein and Four Passages 
near Brest, as well as in the vicinity of the Crim and Bishop of 
Scilly ; and for the excess also of the north-eastern stream at 
Ushant above that of the south western stream (the former, ac- 
cording to the authority of Captain Thomas Hurd, running seven 
hours, the latter only five). Moreover, they will establish what 
has so long been suspected, that the tide to the westward of 
Scilly runs eight hours to the northward (between W. N. W. and 
E. N. E.), and only three hours to the southward (between 
E.S.E. andS.W.b.S.) 

Among the remarkable peculiarities which attend this rotary 
motion of the waters in the English Channel is the apparent con- 
trariety which distinguishes the shifting of the stream in the 
positions AA and BB, 49°29'N. 4°15'W., and 49° 49^ N. 
3°19'W. In the latter position the stream revolves distinctly 
with the course of the sun, and in the former as regularly against 
it. The latter fully exemplifies the limits and great influence of 
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the channel-island indraught, more particularly between the 
periods of half-flood and high water ; while in the former posi- 
tion it is manifest that the direct strength of the indraught is 
neutralized by its gradual coalition with the stream al<mg the 
French Coast, between the Seven Islands and Ushant. By a 
due consideration also of the periodical courses which the tide 
assumes at BB, a direct relation may be actually traced between 
the channel-island tide and that which runs between the Lizard 
and Portland, the one receding as the other advances, and vice 
versa ; and this will account for the force of the outset or ebb at 
the above station, BB, not being so powerful as that of the 
indraught or flood ; for at the very period when the tide begins 
to revolve northerly at half-ebb, the stream between Portlaiid 
and the Lizard begins also its progress round the Start to the 
westward : this neutralizes the inclination of the tide at that 
station, BB, (which would otherwise be the reverse of the flood,) 
and warps it into a north-westerly direction, until it ultimately 
blends with the true Channel course. The reverse takes place 
between three-quarters flood and one-quarter ebb, as the tide 
between the Lizard and the Start then contributes with great 
strength to promote concentration ampng the islands. 

It therefore appears that the actual efiect of the indraught of 
the Gulf of Cancale, on vessels bound up or down Channel, how- 
ever the circumstances of wind and weather may happen to 
increase it, is not so universal in itself as is generally imagined, 
for between the periods of Five hours flood and low water (seven 
hours out of twelve), the whole body of water contained therein 
sets out to the north-westward; assuming a more northerly 
course along the coast of Normandy, and a more westerly one 
along that of Bretagne. There is, therefore, no room for appre- 
hension with respect to the local cause, except between the periods 
of low water and Five hours flood, during which the stream runs 
southerly, south-easterly, and easterly, with rapidity, its influence 
extending nearly half-channel over, and as far westward as the 
meridian of the Isle of Bas. It must not, however, be under- 
stdod that the precise positions, where the set of the stream was 
measured, either upon the different banks or elsewhere, or that 
the hmits of the channel-island indraught are constantly the same 
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in the same place, for as the stream revolves so will these posi- 
tions shift in proportion as the ebbing and flowing water changes 
the relative positions of the level ; their path in some places 
assimiing the form of a circle, while in others it is distended into 
that of an ellipse^ the limits of which curves in both cases are 
affected by the relative depths of water. 

In support of the uniform system by which the motion of the 
tides is found to be governed within the limits of my investiga- 
tion, I may observe that nothing unusual was experienced by the 
Shamroc in the offing beyond what the fair corrections of the 
dead-reckoning would have accounted for; and the following 
instances are adduced in order to shew that if there had been 
any irregularities in that system they must have been detected. 

On the 11th July, 1S17, the Shamroc sailed from Crookhaven, 
to the southward, with a view of crossing the tail of the- Nymph 
Bank, and at noon the following day was in the position where 
the Atlas, outward-bound Elast-India ship, experienced the 
greatest effect of the current (Major RenneFs) in 1787 ; and 
also where the dead-reckoning of the Hector^ homeward-bound 
East-India ship, began so considerably to recede from that of 
the true, yet nothing like current was experienced. Between the 
12th and 14th the brig was to the southward and westward of 
Scilly, in the various positions where the Hector's two reckonings 
receded in the greatest degree from each other, notwithstanding 
which the dead-reckoning of the Shamroc never differed ma- 
terially from that by the chronopneters. On the 13th and 14th the 
temperature of the air was 3^ warmer than that of the water on 
the surface. 

On the 22d November, 1817, the Shamroc sailed from Cape 
Clear'tor the west end of Jones Bank, and was until the evening 
of the 23d between the former Cape and Scilly, steering in direct 
opposition to the supposed outset from the Bay, yet Scilly was 
made within 3 miles by dead-reckoning. This"^ is the more 
remarkable, as subsequently to the 27th October there had been 
ten days of strong south-westerly wind. On the 23d a. m. the 
water was 2° warmer Ihan the air. 

On the 8th of June, 1818, the Shamroc left Cape Clear for the 
Little Sole Bank, steering across the influence of this supposed 
current, and remained in the vicinity of the said bank until the 
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13th (six days), at which time she started for the Lizard, steering 
also directly across the north-western outset from the Bay ; yet 
during that period no current affected the reckoning, either 
northerly or Westerly : the weather, it is true, was exceedingly 
fine, and had been so for many days previously. The air was 
3° warmer than the surface of the water. 

Oh the 19th June, 1819, the Shamroc took her departure 
from Galley Head, and steered to the south-eastward for Jones 
Bank, where she arrived on the 20th ; from this period until the 
24th she was to the southward and westward of Scilly, upon 
the edge of the bank of oaze. On this occasion the sets of the 
tide were tried, in latitude 49^ 16' N., longitude 8^ 11' W., which 
position was selected as being nearly mid-way between Cape 
Clear and Ushant, and exposed also to the united indraughts and 
out-sets of the English and Irish Channels and Bay of Biscay : 
it was likewise the precise spot where the Atlas, outward-bound 
East-India ship,' experienced Major Rennel's impulse from the 
Bay of Biscay. For the fourteen previous days the wind had 
constantly blown between the North and W. S. W., though 
generally nioderate. It will appear^ however, by reference to 
the table, that the principal set of the stream was north-eastward 
and south-westward, with little or no perceptible tendency either 
to the north-westward or south-eastward. On the 20th and 21st 
of June the temperature of the air was 4° above that of the 
water on the surface ; on the 22d it was 5°, and on the 24th 
l^'only. 

On the 19th of July the Shamroc left Cape Clear and pro- 
ceeded to the southward, ' and was from the 20th to the 23d 
directly in the region where the whole force of the current, if any, 
must have been experienced ; yet no deviations were manifested 
beyond the effects of the regular tide. 

On the 28th of July, 1820, the Shamroc left Scilly for the 
Bay of Biscay, and was, on the afternoon of the 30th, very near 
the Little Sole Bank : she continued within the limits of the sup- 
posed current for three days, yet nothing appeared to affect 
the reckoning ; here the tide again was fairly tried, in latitude 
49° 2' N., longitude 6° 46' W., this position being nearly equi- 
distant from Scilly and Ushant. During the five previous days 
strong winds from the westward and north-westward were ex- 
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perieneed: the temperature of the air exceeded that on the 
surface y and 4^ 

I must now advert to the position of the Little Sole Bank, 

the existence of which appears to me interwoven with the motion 

of the tides : for conceive a line to be drawn from St. David 

Head, at equal distances from the Ekiglish and Irish Coasts; 

another from Cape la Hague down the English Channel, at equal 

distances from the English and French Coasts ; and a similar one 

ncMTth- westerly through the Bay, passing at equal distances 

between the Penmarks and Cape Ortegal ; these, if prolonged, 

will intersect very near the Little Sole Bank, where I infer that 

the principal efiects arising from the out-set of the water from 

the two channels and the Bay of Biscay are experienced, and the 

Tarious particles of matter they put in motion deposited. Again, 

if the contemporaneous set of the stream in the different positions 

which surround Jones Bank, as shewn in the preceding tabular 

▼iew, are compared, it will not be difficult, I conceive, to account 

for the existence of Jones Bank also, with the knolls in its vicinity ; 

as they were probably generated in the first instance by that 

rotary motion which the union of different streams is known to 

excite, and by the regular continuance of which they are con- 

soKdated and preserved. 

In making allowances, however, for the different sets and velo- 
city of the tide, as affecting the place of a ship, much considera- 
tion is due to tlie force, direction, and duration of the wind ; 
strong breiezes from between the South and W. N. W. elevate 
the level of the flood tide, as well as increase the rapidity and 
duration of the stream to a great degree ; and the succeeding 
ebb is neutralized, though not proportionally, by their efiects, 
while winds from between the North and E. S. E. have been 
observed to produce directly the reverse* 

When the level of the flood tide is raised more than ordi- 
narily by the moon's approach to the earth, the succeeding 
ebb is proportionally low, the level of the half-ebb and flood 
varying about half a foot on each side of the mean height. But 
when a similar elevation takes place from the pressure of 
wind alone,. the following ebb is never so low as it would have 
been had the flood not been so impelled beyond its ordinary 
limits, and consequently the half-ebb level is above the true one. 
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QT that which would have bean produced by the action of the tun 
and moon. Many of the discordances which were t>b6erved 
during the chanuel*island surrey, in the rise and fall of water 
above and below the half^tide level, must have been produced by 
some distant cause of this kiad. 

Along the coasts of England, France, and Ireland, the course 
of the stream, during a spring tide, remains quiescent or nearly 
slack for half an hour on each side of high and low water.; and 
during an ordinary neap tide this is prolonged to nearly an hour» 
but the water in the latter case also so<»ier reaches its meridiaiu 
In the offing however, as before observed, there exists no inactivity, 
the stream t>reserving its consl;ant revolving motion; and the 
general ratio between ^ stream along shore and that in the 
offing appears to be from three-quarters to three-eighths of the 
mean rate. 

The perpendicular rise and fall on both coasts (when not 
affected by peculiarity of situation) is in general accelerated 
between the periods of low water and half-fiood, and of high 
water and half-ebb ; and it is diminished between half-flood and 
high water, and half-ebb and low water ; so that to the whole 
rise or fall the following proportions may be assigned : — 

Hourly rise and f&U. 
FnMn low water to 1 hours floods from -A" ^^ iV 
, 2 „ 

.4 „ 

» ^ 99 

, 6 high water, ; 

Local causes, however, produce peculiar ef&ots ; and among the 
Channel Islands the above proportions fail. Similar variations 
also exist in the periods of the greatest and least tides, after the 
syzigles and quadratures; tb^ highest springs, however, and lowest 
neaps generally take place the third day after the moon's change. 

The comparative velocity of an ordinary neap tide, with that 
of a perigeon spring, is about five-twelfths of the rate of the 
latter ; and the strength of each is generally greatest between 
the periods of one-quarter and three-quarters flood, and of one- 
quarter and three-quarters ebb ; generally increasing from the 
former period to the latter, and the contrary. 
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In the preeeding abseryations it bus been assumed that a 
series of westerly gales, in the Atlantic Ocean^ 4o create umTer<' 
salty a considerable accumulation of water in all the ports and 
harbours throughout the English and Irish Channels and Bay 
of Biscay, beyond that which is occasioned by the mere ingress 
of the natural tide ; and it therefore fdilows that the offing also 
must be equally subject to a similar effect^ however it may be 
weakened by diffusion into space. Yet in this particular, the 
direction of the wind is of more consequence than its actual 
force. If the wind is from the southward the flood will be 
augmented in the Irish Channel, and if from the northward in 
the Bay. Westerly winds will pvobaUy produce e^ual accumu- 
lation in each. Under the above impression, thetefore, I conceive 
that, as a greater quantity of water than ordinaty is pressing for 
admission, the periodical courses of the tides will be thereby 
propelled more astream> or in other words^ that their limits of 
revolution which, during a series of moderate weather, do not 
materially differ from the form of a circle^ will be thereby dis- 
tended into that of an ellipse, and their velocity will thus be, 
i ncreased in that direction. 

Now, though with great respect for the opinions of those who 
have preceded me on this important subject, I conceive that the 
above positions, coupled with the admitted excess of western tide, 
and perhaps assisted, by the effect of local attraction of the com- 
pass, will fully account for the great westerly set of the Atlas 
and Cornwallis, outward-bound East-Jndia ships^ as well as for 
the northerly set of the Hector when homeward bound, and far 
other cases of that nature, to account for which it has hitherto 
been the custom to have recourse to the assistance of a current. 



Races and Overfalls. 

S. E. and South of St« Agnes Island there is a great ofSdHy, 
rippling or overfall, between IV hours flood and II hours ebb, 
occasioned by the, confluence of the two streams of tide there at 
that period. This ebullition is farther augmented by the un- 
evenness of the ground over which the water runs; and sometimes 
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extending as far seaward as 3 miles, gradually subsides as the 
tides assimilate. 

Off the lizard. South of the Stag Rocks there is always an extensive rippling 
on both streams of tide, stretching as far seaward from the rocks 
as 2 or 3 miles ; but this is chiefly occasioned by the unevenness 
of the ground ; and when it blows strong from seaward, during 
the spring tides, the sea is very short and violent. 

OffBiaek T|;iere is another extensive race or rippling to the S. E. of 

^^*^' the Lizard, but occasioned by the confluence of the tides. At 

II hours ebb the stream, at the Manacles, begins to run to the 
S. W., where, meeting with the stream out of the bight between 
Cadgwith and Black Head, which sets to the eastward from 
half-ebb till V hours flood, they coalesce and both set to the 
S. E ; but at II hours flood the stream at the Manacles again 
begins to turn, and this S. E. line of direction is warped more 
easterly, till at high water it ceases altogether. 

Off ike Siart, There is a considerable rippling off the Start Point occasioned 
by the confluence of the fair-channel tide with the in-shore 
streams between the Start Point and Dartmouth and within 
the Skerries; the former running for equal spaces of time 
nearly between N. E. and E. N. E., S. W. and W. S. W. ; and 

V the latter setting to the southward for nearly eight hours out of 

. the twelve. 

OffP^kmd ^ description of the Races of Portland and Aldemey will be 

andAidemey. found in pages 41 and 132. 
rse. Aiban The overfalls off St. Alban Head are chiefly caused by the 
unevenness of the ground; they are sometimes found more 
westerly, and sometimes more easterly, according as the wind 
and tide act in concert with or against each other. There is not 
less water to be found in their vicinity than 6 fathoms, with 12 
and 15 on both sides, as well as to the southward. 

Off Si, Otihe- The overfalls off St. Catherine Point and Dunnose are also 
partly caused by the various sudden transitions from deep to shoal 
water in that neighbourhood. They are, however, not dangerous 
exc^t in bad weather, when no open boats should attempt to pass 
through either. The Race of St. Catherine varies in proportion 
as the wind is with or against the tide. In gales of wind from 
the westward, and during spring tides, the sea breaks to the S. E. 
of St. Catherine Point as violently as in the Race of Portland. 
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Table of Latitudes and Longitudes determined by 
Captain Martin White. 



O Latitude deduced from the Sun's altitude. 
Q Longitude by Chronometers. 
-T- Positions fixed trigonometrically. 



Plaois. 


Utitude N. I 


uOii«itudeW. 


Loop-Head, Shannon . • . . 


© 


o 1 n 
52 33 51 I 


f // 

3 9 52 29 


Scattery Island . . ... . 


© 


52 36 1 C 


3 9 31 7 


BealPdnt, „ . .« . . 


© 


52 34 50 C 


3 9 37 48 


f nishtuiskau Island • • . • 


"^~ 


52 8 - 


r 10 35 30 


Fozc Rock 


. 


52 1 15 - 
52 6 39 - 


r 10 41 50 
r 10 30 50 


Dunmore Head* Dingle Bay • . 


o 


Doulus Head, „ . . 





51 56 6 C 


3 10 19 12 


Cromwell Port, Valentia . . 


o 


51 55 1 C 


3 10 19 5 


Beg Innis Island, Valentia 


© 


51 55 14 C 


3 10 17 53 


Western Skellig Rock. . . . 




51 46 10 - 


r 10 34 10 


Bull Rock 


• 


51 34 51 - 
51 35 18 - 


r 10 19 55 
- 10 14 1 


Tower on Dursey Island • 


T" 


Dunbui House 


© 


51 37 4 C 


3 9 54 6 


Leoq Rock ... . • • 


• 


51 30 20 - 


r 10 23 44 
r 9 48 6 


Hungry-hill Pyramid .... 


• 


51 39 40 - 


Roanharric Island . , . 


© 


51 39 3 


9 45 19 


Sheeps Head 




51 31 18 - 


r 9 51 40 


Mount Gabriel, North Pap . . 


~ 


51 32 30 - 


r 9 33 6 


Mizen Peak , 


-f- 


51 26 41 - 


r 9 49 8 


Brow Signal-tower .... 


-f- 


51 26 9 - 


r 9 46 25 


Crookhaven, Coghlan's Tower . 


© 


51 27 3 I 


3 9 43 27 


Coney Island 


• 


51 28 56 - 


r 9 35 35 


William Sheehey's Rock . . . ' 




51 21 11 - 


- 9 49 8 


FasnetRock ...... 

Scull Harbour, South-west Point. 


• 
• 


51 .22 15 -, 
51 29 23 - 


- 9 36 )8 
r 9 34 5 


Cape Clear Signal-house . . . 


• 


51 24 56 - 


r ■ 9 29 7 


Ruined Church, Sherkiu . . . 


© 


51 27 53 I 


3 ' 9 25 


Stags of Castlehaven «... 


■— 


51 27 15 - 


r 9 13 46 


Ragged Island 


• 


51 30 11 


r 9 8 5 
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THE ENGLISH CHANNKL. 



Pieces. 


Latitude N. 


Uhgitade W. 1 




o / // 




f II 


Glandore, Small Island • . 


© 51 33 2 


a 


9 6 44 


Fylncshawk Tower . • 




51 32 53 


□ 


9 5 22 


Kinsale, South Light-house 




-r 51 36 18 


. 


8 88 17 


OM Fnrf 




O 51 41 46 
-2- 51 43 58 


a 


8 82 12 
8 17 15 


Daunt Rock .... 




Robert Tower. . . . 




-i- 51 44 45 


-f- 


8 18 30 




'' Temple Breedy Churd 


i 


. -T- 51 48 12 


• 


8 16 42 


^ 


Camden Fort • . 




^ 51 49 9 


• 


8 15 57 


TZ 


Spike Island Church 




-^ 51 50 52 


^» 


8 16 28 


« 


Haulbowline Island 




-f- 51 51 12 


• 


8 17 55 


1 


Garrison, Cove 




© 51 51 50 


a 


B 15 58 


6 


Dog Nose . . . 




-i- 51 49 32 


*T- 


8 14 59 




. Roche Light-bouse 




. -i- 51 48 10 


a 


8 14 35 


Rnocl 


Lmeldown 




52 13 33 
i 52 7 30 


• 


8 32 
7 37 


Dung« 


uimn,CniachH111,S.W 


.en 


HelwickHead. . . . 




© 52 


a 


7 26 12 


Creden Head 




© 52 9 52 


a 


6 59 42 


Hook Light-honse • . , 




► -i. 52 6 34 


-f- 


6 58 21 


Kunnymore Rock .... 




-;- 52 4 4 


^« 


6 37 49 


Great Saltee Island . . . 




-i- 52 5 45 


"^ 


6 37 29 




In the parallel of Fasnet . 


... 


a 


11 84 


1 


„ HartlandPoii 


It 




a 


11 14 




1 


„ Trevose Heac 


i . - 




a 


10 57 


1. 


,i SciUy . , 


. 




a 


10 52 




„ Jersey . 


• 




a 


11 31 


& 


„ Isle of Das 


> • < 




D 


10 44 


S 


„ Ushant . 


. 




a 


9 45 




„ Saiutes . 


1 • 




a 


8 32 


Nut Rock, ScMly .... 


© 49 55 Ifi 






St; Agnes, Light-honse , . 


\-y tsy «^«# L%j 

© 49 53 25 


a 


6 19 44 


St Martin, Day Mark . . . 


© 49 57 50 


D 


6 14 58 


Seven Stones, Pollard Rock . . 


-T- 50 2 23 


• 


6 6 47 


Wolf Rock 


-i- 49 56 32 


» 


5 47 80 


Lizard Lights 


© 49 67 18 


□ 


5 10 89 


o • • » . • . « 

Eddystone Light 


> ' © 50 li 


a 


4 14 36 
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Places. 


Utitude N. 


Longitude W. 1 


Rame Head 


o / // 

O 50 19 


.^ 


o / n 
4 12 15 


Penlee Beacon. 




# 




-f- 50 19 27 


• 


4 10 5 


Mewstone . 








-T- 50 18 27 


•4- 


4 4 59 


Ushant Light-house 








© 48 27 80 


a 


5 4 


Baslsle . . . 








48 47 80 


a 


4 


Seven Islands, Riouzic 






O 48 55 30 


a 


S 27 SO 


Cape Frehel Light-house 






~ 48 40 54 


• 
• 


2 19 19 


Cesembre, the Hut . . 






-f. 48 40 25 


• 


2 4 41 


Grande Conch<^ Fort 








4- 48 40 53 


> 
• 


2 2 52 


Grand Larron Tower 








-T- 48 37 55 


• 


ill 


Grand Herpin: Rock 








^ 48 48 20 


^» 


1 49 58 


Mont St. Michel . 








^48 3a 27 


• •*- 


I SO 57 


Granville Light-honse 








rr .48 50 8 


-T- 


1 87 11 


Montmartin Church 








-r 48 59 18 


"^ 


1 31 59 


Agon Church . . 








-^ 49 2 35 


-f- 


1 35 6 


Coutances Cathedral , 








-^49 2 55 


-r- 


1 27 18 


Port BaU Fort . 








^ 49 19 34 


• 


1 43 59 


Senequet Rock 








4-49 5 30 


-*- 


1 40 86 


Carteret Guard-house 








H- 49 22 16 


■T- 


1 49 10 


St Pierre les Moutiets 






^ 49 23 43 


• 


1 47 21 


Cape Flamanville Guard-house 




-^ 49 31 2 


-T- 


1 54 2 


Chausey, La Tour Beacon 




48 52 6 


-r 


1 49 89 


Minquiers, Maitre Isle . . 




48 58 14 


-f- 


2 4 12 


Cape Grosnez, Jersey . 




-f 49 14 58 


^ 


2 15 1*4 


La Moye Signal-post, „ . 




49 10 23 


• 


2 13 52 


Montorgueil Castle, „ . 




-f- 49 11 50 


Q 


2 1 45 


Tour d'Auveigne, „ . 




-r 49 11 54 


-r- 


2 4 27 


Marmdtier Isle, Ecrehons 




49 17 25 


• 


1 56 24 


Sercq Telegraph .... 




A 49 25 28 


a 


2 22 44 


Torteval Church, Guertisey . 




^ 49 25 30* 


• 


2 39 S4 


St Martin Point, „ 




49 25 15 


a 


2 82 58 


Roche Douvre \ . . . 




-i-49 6 5 


-r 


3 49 89 


Ciisquets Lights .... 




-9- 49 42 17 


• 


2 28 34 


Aldemey Telegraph . . . 




^ 49 41 29 


^•^- 


2 14 88 
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Table of Channel Courses and Distances from Headland to 

Headland. 



Places. 



True Couise. 



Magnetic 
Coursr. 



Nautk 
Miles. 



Scilly Islands (St. Agnes Light) to Cape Clear 

to the Old Head of Kinsale . 

to the Hook Light-house . . 

— to Lundy Island .... 

to the Long Ships .... 

'• — to the Wolf Rock .... 

— to the Lixard 

to the Little Sole Bank . . 

From the Wolf Rock to the Pollard . . . 

'• to the Long Ships 

to the Lizard . . . 



From the Liiard to the Start . . . 

the Start to Portland BiU . . 

to St. Catherine Point 



Portland to St. Catherme Point . . 

St. Catherine Point to Beachy Head 

From the Casquets to St. Agnes. . • . 

to the Liiard . . . . 

— — — — toRamcHead . . . . 

to the Eddystone . . . 

to the Start 

-to Portland 

=— to the Needles . . . . 

toDunnose 

— to Beachy Head . . . . 



N. 52 43 W. 
N. 39 33 W. 
N. 10 20 W. 
N. 40 41 E. 
N. 65 31 E. 
N. 81 26 E. 
N. 84 59 £. 
S. 47 51 W. 
N. 64 45 W. 
N. 19 E. 
N. 88 10 E. 
N. 75 E. 
N. 68 E. 
N. 77 E. 
N. 85 E. 
N. 81 E. 
N. 86 36 W. 
N. 83 15 W. 
N. 64 57 W. 
N. 72 59 W. 
N. 59 48 W. 
N. 3 19 W. 
N. 30 27 E. 
N. 41 40 E. 
N. 59 39 E. 



N.N.W.4W. 

N.b.W. 

N.b.E.4E. 

E.N.E. 

East 

E.S.£.iB. 

E.S.E. 

W.S.W.iW. 

N.W.iN. 

N.E. 

S. E. b. E.f E. 

E.b.S. 

E.tS. 

E.b.8. 

E.S.E.iE. 

E.S.E.^E. 

N.W.WW.iW. 

N.W.b.WiW. 

N.W.iN. 

N.W.iW. 

N.W.b.N. 

N.N.E. 

N.E.b.E. 

'e.n.e. 

E.*N. 



151 

133 

135.3 

99.7 

25 

20.9 

44.4 

138 

13.6 

8 

23.9 

63 

51 

93 

45 

60 

156 

110 

80 

80 

59 

46 

64 

70 

118 
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Table of Vertical HbioHts. 



Plaoii. 

Granville Church, France 

Coutances Cathedral, France 

Cape Carteret Guard-house, France • • • • 

Cape Flamanville, fVance 

Johourg Nez, France 

Maitre Isle in the Minquiers 

La Moye, Signal-post 

La Benjierie on Noirmont, Jersey • . • . 
Base of Noirmont Signal-post, Jersey . . . 

Tour d'AuTergne, Jersey 

The Parapet of Montorgueil Castle, Jersey • • 

Hermitage Cell, Jeniey 

La Crete Guard-house, Jersey 

Yerclut Guard-hou8e« Jersey 

Roselle Manor-house, Jersey •••••• 

Roselle Mill, Jersey •••••••• 

Marmotier Isle and Maitre Isle on the Ecrehous 

Platform of SercqTelegn^h 

The Alarm Beacon on Herm Island . • . . 

BaseofHennMiU. 

Yi^ Mill, Guernsey 

Delancy Heights, Guernsey • 

Fort George Telegraph, Base, Guernsey. • • 
Sumoiit of Jerbouii; Tower, Guernsey • • • 

The Old Mill on Aldemey 

The Telegraph Base on Aldemey . . . • . 

The Lanterns on the Casquets 

Aldemey Telegraph 



Trigonometrieal 
Calcmlatioa. 



312 
541 
178 
298 
300 

72 
209 
201 
216 
SOS 
221 

62 
198 
136 
255 
342 

36 
298 
214 
198 
114 

84 
276 
308 
280 
276 
120 
276 



feet 
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Table of Terrestrial Refractions experienced during the Sorvky 
OF the Channel Islands^ shewing the Proportional Parts of the 

CONTAINED ArCS. 



TIMES. 




*8| 


^1 

"I 




Proportional Part of 
cootaiaed Arc 


DATE. 


1] 


k.U. 


P.M. 


XL 
XL 




•June 24-, 1613 : 


30 


62 


102 


* 




»» »> • 


30 


62 


109 


i 


X. 

XII. 




August 10, „ 


29*. 8 


69 
65 


109 
140 




May 30, 1814 . 


29.9 




ir. 


September 6, „ 


30.1 


68 


155 


k 




II. 


August 16, 1815 . 


29.8 


69 


139 


i 






. September 6, „ 


•• 


•• 


36 


iiii-hi 




ji. 


„• 13, „ . 


29.8 


57 


189 


-h 




11. 


h . . . <iA . . 




67 


109 


V, 


i» »'^» » 


• • • 




I. 


0<;tober4, „' . 


• . 


64 


112 


i 


X. 

IX. 15 




AprilSO. 1816 . . 


29.4 


62 
62 


75 
75 


i 


June 8, „ . . 


29.9 


XI. 24 




„ 13, ,, . 


29.8. 


65 


75 


i 




I. 10 


„ 19, ,, . , 


22.6 


63 


70 


i 


XII. 




»> .*^> ,» ,• .• 


29.8 




106 


f 


.. , 




Between June 1815' 
and July 1816, 
by observations on 
Coutances Cathe- 
dral .. . . 






. '. 


iHVoiiA 




•. . 


•• 


II. 30 


July 14, 1816 . 


29.7 


67 


100 


between ^ and J 


VIII. 40 




„ 20, „ . . 


29.4 


72 


70 


i 


X. 




August 24, „ . . 


• • 


72 


75 


i 


X. 41 




The Mean . 




70 


75 


i 


29.8 


65.6 


98.4 


iC-'zssu^— ■ 
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To shew the inconstancy of refraction^ it may be here noted 
that from a station near Verclut Guard-house in Jersey, the top 
of the southeastern battlement of Seymour Tower exactly coin- 
(rides with the line of the visible horizon at low-water great spring 
tides ; sometimes however^ when viewed from the same position, 
it has appeared considerably below that line> and in several 
ifistances above it In this case the line of sight passes partially 
over the surface of the rocky ledge called the Banc de Violet 
and over the sandy strand in its vicinity, as well as over the 
sea, and is at a mean height 64 feet above it. Similar variations 
in refraction have been observed between the steeple of Cou- 
tances and the summit of the trees in that neighbourhood, and 
also in the vicinity of Cancale, from, among which the following 
may be selected : — 

On Sunday, the 1 4th July, 1816, while sweeping the horizon 
with a glass to the southward, from a station between Verclut 
and Roselle Manor, I thought I perceived the summit of the trees 
at Mont Dol, and keeping my eye steadfastly in that direction I 
distinctly observed the trees in question to^rise considerably 
above the horizon, while at the same moment the distortions of 
Mont St. Michel and Herpin Rock were proportionately con- 
spicuous. I had no theodolite with me at the time, but con- 
jecture that the greatest altitude attained by their summits 
would not have measured less than 4' at least. The position, 
from whence I observed this phenomenon was 200 feet above 
the level of the sea; and this matter will not appear the less 
extraordinary when it is considered that the distance between the 
two positions is nearly 41 miles, and consequently that Mont 
Dol is 25 miles beyond the visible horizon of the place of obser- 
vation. The weather was somewhat sultry, and some rain fell 
in the morning, though the atmosphere, on the occasion alluded 
to, was for the moment particularly clear, as well as totally free 
from the smallest tremor. The wind was light and from the 
south-westward, barometer 29.7, thermometer 67°. A very 
light fall of rain took place soon after I had made the above 
observations, and when the weather again cleared away the 
refractive appearance had, in a great measure, vanished. The 
time was between III and IV p. m. 
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228 THB BN0LI8H CHANNEL. 

Tgrrettriai Mont Dol is said to be 200 feet above the level of the sea, 

"^ i^hI therefore a straight line drawn from the eye towards that bill, 

touching in its progress the visible horizon of the station near 
Roselle, would pass 399 feet above its summit; but on the 
hypothesis that the above conjecture of 4' is correct, 291 feet 
must be added to 399, giving 690 feet far the altitude, to which 
the trees there pust have been elevated to be brought into view ; 
690 feet cm the distance between the stations yields between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of the contained arc for the effect of refrac- 
tion, but this depends of course on the correctness in the assnmed 
height of Mont Dol. 
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AowB8> St, IsUady apptoadi to . 14 

. -> courtes and dis- 

taneesfrom 224 

Liffht .... 13,18 

Aiguillons Baiuc IS5 

Aifly Ptoint and light-houte . .59 

Aldennan Rock 171 

Aideraey Island, deflcription of .119 

Race .... 128,132 

Race to Little RuMol . 130 

Tides 131 

Ance de Vaimlle 61 

AncresseBay 1^ 

Anfiroques 102 

Anons, Banc des 100 

Anqaette Rocks 70, 147 

Southern 71 

Anquettes and BcBuf, passage be- 
tween 70 

■ and Fruquier-Aubert 

Passage ^^ 

AntifeTCape 58,59 

Ardentes, Banc des 72 

Western 72 

Anbin,St.,Bay 135 

best anchorage. . 141 
dangers • . . 136 

Road and Pier 138, 143 

eastern passage . 140 

middle passage . 139 

mooring. . . . 140 

Sellette passage . 140 

— town and casUe . 136 

tides .... 159 

watering and land- 
ing 143 

- western passage . 136 

BaleineBay 113 

Baltycotton Rode and Islands . .198 

Ballyback Tongue 203 

Anchorage .... 203 

BalmieRodE 114 

Baltimore Harbour 184 

Tides 186 

Banchenou Ledge 87 

Banquette Bay H^ 

Ban^Bay 176 

Barfleur Cape and Light . . 58, 59 
Barley Core 174 



Barlog Bay ^ 

Bamouic, Roche 89 

BarsierRock 124 

Basse^ Banc de 56 

Basses deFara 150 

BateCoop^ 113 

Bavenses Rocks 116 

BeachyHead 60 

to Dungeness, course and 

distance . 52 

Bearharen 177 

Belle-toute Cliff and Light. . . 50 

Bigne, Passe de 84 

BigomeRock 63 

Bissets, sunken rocks .... 105 

Biseul Bank 87 

BlanchardRock. . . . 113,128 

BoBuf Rocks 65 

and Anquettes, passage . . 70 

space to the southward of . 71 

and Lign6e des BoBuft . . 70 

Bognor Rocks 50 

Bom Ledge 104 

BoiteuzRDck .... 137,153 

BoniRo<^ 122,128 

Bordeaux Havre (Guernsey) . . 109 

Bou6eAgenor 103 

deBaie 116 

Bou6es Oenettales 104 

Hautes lid 

Boufiresses 102 

Bouillons Rocks 99, 100 

BouiUonnaise Rock 121 

Boulder Bank 52 

Boules Bay and anchorage . 151, 152 

Boulope Middle 56 

Bourdmots 88 

Braye Grande (Aldemey) . . .121 

Road and Harbour . 120,125 

Brayes (Guernsey) 102 

Breakwater, Plymouth Sound . 29,30 

Breo^u Island 112 

Brehat, dangers off 89 

Brehonnet Rock 103 

Brelade, St, Bay ..... 154 

Breton Bank 68 

Bristol Channel 7 

Briiens 22 

Broad Sound, Scilly .... 16 
Brow Rock 174 
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INDEX. 



Page 

Bufquins /O 

Bull, Cow, Calf, and Heifer . .179 
Burhou Island . . • * . . .122 
Buious Rocks 80 

Cable Island to Hook Light, course 

and distance 200 

(Cancale Bay, and anchorage . 68, 69 

CarioleRock 124 

Carteret Cape, and anchorage . 61, 65 
Casquets and Light-houses 38, 125, 126 

S.b.KBank. ... 131 

middle or S.S.W. Bank 130 

Tides. . . . 131,133 

Castle Townsend Harbour . 1 86, 187 
Catherine, Si., Bay (Jersey) . • 150 

-, : Bank . . 145,150 

' r Point tp Beachy 

Head, <;our^ i^d distance . 47, 49 
CatheiieReef ...... 66 

Catis3hoal 88 

Catwater. 29 

Caux de Minquiers 77 

CawsandBay 33 

Champeaux, Bee de 61 

Chanqel, English, approach towards 2 
■ best line of ap- 
proach . . . . . . . 11 

~— ^— ^— — fair-way ... 5 
-r— ' — ■ ; remarks on en- 
tering ........ 1 

running for, be- 
tween 49° ly and 49^ 25' . . 4 

-^ : — Islands, indraught ". . 37 

: — Bristol, running for, in 

. the parallel of Trevose Head . 7 
Chausey X^>lets ,,,... 80 

Anc^or^^ . . . . 81 

and the Mmquiers Pfwsage 72,73 

Chateau Bank , ^ . , , . 144 

Cheekstoae . , 40 

Chole^BajQcde .... .99,129 

tides , ... 134 

Clear, Cape 168 

Cocaleux Bank , . , . . .67 
Compass, loc^l attraction , 2, 18, 19 
Conch4eRock(Sercq) . . . .114 

Pause (St. Malo) ... 84 

Conchidie Rock and Tides • 147, 157 

Coquelihou Rocks 128 

Cofhet Rock 123 

Cork Harbour ..,,.. 192 
Comet Castle, rocks near it . . 96 
Courttes and distances, table . . 224 
Cove of Cork ...... 196 

Cow, Calf, Bull, and Heifer Rocks 179 

CraiganRock ^ 24 

Crapaud Rock , , . . . .142 
Creyichon Island , , . . . 98 
Creux lul'et ?, f .... 112 
Croix deFer. ...... 146 

Crookhaven . , 170 

Crosshaveu 19s 

Dartmouth Harbour , ... 39 



Pa<« 

Dartmouth Range 40 

Daunt Rock ...*.... 191 
Decollet Passe (St Malo) ... 86 

Derez Rock 75 

aad the Maisons, Channel . 75 

Demie de Pas Rock 78 

Dents Rocks (Qiiemsey) . . .101 

(Sercq) .... 117 

Desormes Bank 156 

Diamond Rock 139 

DielettePort 61 

Dinart Road ^ . 86 

Dirouilles Rocks . . . . 79, 155 
Dover Strait, tides . . . .57,58 

Dragstone 32,33 

DucallaRock 17a 

Duke Rock 31 

Duncannon Anchorage .... 203 

Lights 203 

Dungarvan Harbour .... 200 

Dungeness Light 52 

East Bay .... 53 

WestBay .... 52 

to South Foreland, course 

and distance ...... 53 

Dunnose to Spitbead ... 45, 46 
Dunmore Harbour . . . . , 201 

East Ruts 35 

Ebihens Harbour 87 

Echiqueles RDck 147 

Ecrehou Rocks ...... 62 

Ecrevien* Bank 63 

EddyHtone Light . . . , . 28 
Elizabeth, St., Castle .... 136 

English Coast 13 

Equerri^re Rock 146 

EtAcre, Grand, Ledge . . . ,104 
Etoc Rock and Passe . . .79,80 

Falmouth Harbour ...... 26 

FaraRock 145 

Fasuet Island and Rock . . .169 

Fecamp 59 

¥k\^e Bank and Channel . 63, 64, 66 

Felpham Ledge 50 

Ferico Rock 106 

Fermain Bay 109 

Fierco Rocks 79 

Filles, Rocks 69 

Flamanville Cape 61 

Foss6 Malieres 122 

FounetRock 67 

Fourgues Rocks 98, 101 

Four, Grand and Petit (Jersey) . 137 
Four Rock (Minquiers). . . 75,76 

Frehel Cape 89 

FrehelMatsde 89 

F^naye, Bay 88 

Frouquies de Greve (Jersey) . .148 

^ Rock (Casquets) . . 126 

Fruquier Aubert Rocks (S. E. of 
Jersey) ....... 79 

Fruquiers d'Amont (S. W. of Jer- 
sey^ 155 
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P*gc 

GabrielleRock 106 

Cjaskinaan Sound 183 

GaatierRock 89 

Genett^, Bancde 72 

OiffiirdRock 148 

OWaiideRock 101 

Qlandore Harbour 187 

Goodwin South Floating Light . 54 
Goubiniere Rock (Guernsey) • « 99 

(Jersey) ... 147 

Goulet Passage 112 
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